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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


[HERE afe many men, and women too, who can say with 

Whyte Melville ‘‘ the best of our fun we owe it to horse 
and te hound.” For my own part I cheerfully plead guilty toa 
keen love of the chase, and have seized every opportunity to 
indulge in it both at home and abroad. 

It was that famous character John Jorrocks who said, 
'¢ "Unting is all that’s worth living for. All time is lost wot is 
not spent in ’unting. It’s like the hair we breathe, if we ’ave 
it not we die.” Alas, the day is gone when hunting was the 
first thought of ‘‘ the governing classes,’ and English country 
life was in its most picturesque stage. We can look back with 
a certain amount of envy to the times when men like Mr. Sawyer 
in ‘‘ Market Harborough’’ lived entirely for the chase, but 
modern political and economic upheavals altogether prevent such 
a pleasant existence being led to-day. 

Whether it be for better or worse we cannot tell, for hunting 
goes on despite the advent of the motor car, the rush of traffic, 
and the glass-like surface of the roads. It takes a lot to prevent 
a keen hunting man from following his favourite pursuit, and 
s0 despite the wire, the petrol fumes, and all the rest of it, big 
fields still forgather at every meet of hounds, 

The sporting spirit is still alive, but the motor-cycle and the 
car vie with the horse and hound for the patronage of present- 
day youth. The primeval instinct for the chase is somewhere 
embedded in most Englishmen, and only requires fanning to 
enable it to burst into flame. In some cases the spirit is willing, 
but outside influences unavoidably turn it into other channels, 
and so many a man with a love of sport has to content himself 
with reading about it, with little opportunity for actual practice. 
It has been my aim in putting together the following chapters 
to interest both the naturalist, sportsman, and general reader. 
My views regarding certain anatomical points of the modern 
fox hound may be antagonistic to the teaching of modern 
breeders, but I put them forward because it seems to me that 
certain points are being unduly intensified, which if carried 
further will assuredly lead to permanent evil results. 

The hunting countries of Great Britain differ very consider- 
ably in character, and the type of hound suited to one, may be 
entirely unsuited to another. I have for instance seen south- 
country hounds absolutely lost when put to work on the Lake- 
land fells, and numerous other examples could be given. 
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Although a great many people hunt, comparatively few are 
familiar with the life of the fox, and so I have devoted the first 
half of this book to the habits and characteristics of this popular 
beast of chase. Two chapters, viz., ‘' The Ullswater,” and 
‘' Fox-hunting in May,” have previously appeared in the Bad- 
minton Magazine, to the Editor of which I express my thanks 
for permission to re-publish them here. 


R. CLAPHAM. 
TROUTBECK, 
WINDERMERE. 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


R. CLAPHAM is at once a naturalist and a Foxhunter. 
He writes of sport with the keenness of a true devotee 
and of the habits of wild animals with the authority of an acute 
observer. His book is crammed with information from cover 
to cover. He begins with a chapter on the history of the Fox 
family, and from that starting point he treats of almost every 
aspect of Foxhunting at home and abroad, ‘The only omission 
that we can discover is the omission of any mention of horses. 
But he gives us much compensation by taking us into his con- 
fidence with regard to hunting on foot, and shrewdly suggests 
that all boy and girl Foxhunters should at some time be made 
to run with the beagles, and be thoroughly distressed in the 
doing of it, in the hope that they may have some sympathy with 
their horses when they join in the mounted pursuit. It may be 
added that a salutary lesson in the art of making the most of a 
horse has been learnt by some of us who have been thoughtless 
enough to ride a blown horse at a fence with a stiff binder on the 
top of it. The thud of the horse’s knee against the binder, the 
rapidity with which the earth seems to spring up and hit us in the 
face, and the sickening sensation of being ‘‘ winded” are not 
soon forgotten. 

Of all Mr. Clapham’s chapters perhaps the most entertaining 
is his essay on the British Red Fox. The life of the animal from 
the moment he is born is traced by the hand of one who loves him 
and all his kind, and understands them. It is refreshing to 
read Mr. Clapham’s disposal of the popular myth, even now be- 
lieved by many who have hunted for several years, that a white 
tag to the brush is the distinctive mark of the Dog Fox. It 
would be rather diverting to put the question ‘‘ Can a vixen 
have a white tag?’ to each member of the field at a large meet 
in the Midlands and see what answers one would get. Mr. 
Clapham says the average number of cubs to a litter is four, but 
that much larger litters are reported from time to time. When 
I was a boy I was taken by my father to a marl-pit near Stratford- 
on-Avon. In the side of the pit was a large hole. A man put 
his head to the mouth of the hole, and whistled. Out came 
eleven cubs who all began to lap milk out of a trough, and then 
turned to fighting desperately with each other over a tempting 
plate of bones. Those who think that foxes cannot exist on 
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anything except such delicacies as chicken and lamb should not 
miss what the auhor has to say about the varied diet of the Fox, 
which includes among other things, rats, moles, mice, frogs, 
fruit, insects, mussels, and dead fish. This varied regimen is 
dealt with in a chapter of remarkable insight in which every 
statement is either highly rational, or else capable of positive 
proof. Above all the other endowments of the Fox, his capacity 
to keep his head when he is in a tight place is one that seldom 
fails him. He never seems to give up hope, however awkward 
things may look. A Fox is never really yours until you have 
got your foot on his dead body. Mr. Clapham also mentions 
the reputation of the Fox for killing rats. I have never had the 
good luck to see a Fox kill a rat, but there is good ground for 
believing the story that a tame Fox was a certain professional 
ratcatcher’s best friend. The movements of a Fox are quicker 
than those of any dog; his pointed muzzle is particularly well 
designed for seizing and nipping a rat without any mouthing or 
fumbling. Those who have seen a Fox killing rats will tell you 
that it is the neatest and quickest thing imaginable, and that 
he will kill rat after rat without pausing for a second. No 
mangling, nor worrying. The lightning stroke, the death-nip, 
and then the next rat. We have heard of Counties where there 
are too many rats. If in these Counties there are too few 
Foxes, the method of redressing the balance by giving full play 
to the chain of nature seems to be fairly obvious. 

We must allow ourselves one more word on Mr. Clapman’s 
well-informed chapter on Foxes and cubs. He says he has never 
seen a wild Fox barking, though of course he has heard them on 
scores of occasions. One night I was watching a litter of cubs 
playing round the roots of an old elm, underneath which was 
the earth. The old vixen was sitting a few yards away in 
exactly the same position as the Fox in the plate on page 47 of 
this book. Two of the cubs chased each other down a slope to 
where I was lying in the grass, and one actually ran over my 
legs. Then he ‘‘ got the wind up” and rushed back to his 
mamma, who dismissed the whole family into the earth with one 
sharp bark. She could not see me, but she knew there was 
danger ; she remained seated and barked and barked until it 
was pitch dark, and I went home. 

Not only does Mr, Clapham display an intimate acquaintance 
with the domestic habits of his game, but he also offers some very 
sound remarks as to the manner in which Foxes behave when 
they are hunted. For instance, he calls attention to the ex- 
cellent plan of drawing back over the old ground to pick up 
beaten or half-beaten cubs, and reminds us that the education 
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of a cub soon teaches him to be up and away directly he hears 
a suspicious sound. Some Foxes indeed after a few seasons 
may make themselves so scarce as never to be hunted at all. 
When you do get on to one of these ‘‘ old customers’ he has 
probably travelled so much that he is in rare condition, and takes 
a lot of catching. Most game, and indeed all game that is near 
the ground, relies for its self-preservation on the nose and the 
ears rather than on the eye. The fact that his hearing will be 
restricted if he enters a thick place may very likely account 
in some degree for a hunted Fox avoiding cover. 

Mr. Clapham devotes a portion to The Shires, though his heart 
is on The Fells. He draws some distinction between the Mid- 
land and the Northern Fox, but says that ‘‘ a Fox is a Fox 
wherever you find him,” and that ‘’ The Fox is a national asset.”’ 
He does not offer any remarks about the actual handling of 
Hounds in the hunting fields of the Midlands, but he rather 
dogmatically ranges himself against those authorities—and they 
arc many and great—who are in favour of plenty of blood. It 
is possible that the publication in the newspapers of the number 
of Foxes killed by various packs, especially when no mention 
is made of the numbers killed before and after 1st November 
respectively, might cause an unhealthy emulation between 
neighbouring Huntsmen: but it is safe to say that the vast 
majority of Masters and Huntsmen will tell you that there is 
nothing like plenty of blood for steadying the young Hounds, 
and for confirming the entered Hound: in the practice of killing 
their Foxes. 

Our author now turns to Hill Foxes and Fell Hounds, two 
subjects in which he is quite at home ; he writes about them with 
a certainty of touch that can only be produced by experience and 
knowledge. He makes some shrewd and rational observations 
on scent and pace ; he subscribes to the theory that the warmer 
a Fox gets the more scent he gives out, and that for this reason 
no Fox is ever in a gratuitous hurry ‘ it may be remarked that 
part of the reason why a Fox does not generally hurry himself 
unless he is obliged to do so, may be that his instinct prompts 
him to husband his strength. But strange as it may seem, there 
is no Fox so difficult to kill as that Fox who on a moderate 
scerting day, not only does not think it worth while to get a long 
way in front of Hounds, but also lies down from time to time. 
When you hear a view-halloa and the man who has seen the Fox 
tells you that you are sure to catch him as he “‘ laid’ down in 
the middle of a field, you may also be sure you are up against a 
difficulty. He will probably beat you. 
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This very interesting volume contains a closely# reasoned 
analysis of the make and shapeof the Foxhound that all breeders 
can read with great interest. Mr. Clapham says that different 
countries require different types of Foxhound. Some critics 
will disagree with this proposition, and will assert that there 
is a certain type of Foxhound that will go well in any country. 
Mr. Clapham, indeed, seems to have such a type in his mind’s 
eye, and to fix it as being not very far from that of the Brocklesby 
Rallywood, entered in 1843. He would bea bold man who would 
argue that a Midland Foxhound of medium weight and height, 
with sloping shoulders, working legs and feet, and quality all 
over, would not catch a Fox in the shortest possible time in any 
country. Mr. Clapham deals very severely with the Peter- 
borough Hound Show, blaming it for being responsible for a 
cumbersone type of Foxhound, knuckling over at the knees. 
If the Peterborough Show has created a false standard, Hound 
breeders are not entirely to blame. The Show, rather than the 
breeder, has created the type in Foxhounds as in many other 
animals. If any animal, horse, pig, or dog, is exhibited in the 
Show Ring, bulk as a general rule is sute to tell. Now bulk in 
a Shire Horse or a hog, or an ox, may be indispensable. But in 
a Foxhound it is a useless encumbrance. Mr. Clapham is dead 
against the exaggeration of the thing called ‘‘ bone.” He is 
quite right. But he may perhaps stretch his antipathy a little 
too far when he seems to suggest that bone and size are being 
deliberately bred into the modern Foxhound on account of their 
commercial value. It is true that Foxhounds, like many other 
things, are fetching inflated prices at the moment. But this in- 
flation is due to the laws of supply and demand. No Foxhound 
is bred to-day—or ever was bred—with an eye to his market 
price. It is conceivable, though not probable, that he may 
sometimes be bred with half an eye to the Show Ring. But 
there is no traffic in Foxhounds, and when Foxhound breeding 
has recovered its balance, there is every reason to hope and to 
believe that the present prices will be reduced, though a genuine 
sale by necessity of a pack of Foxhounds will naturally attract 
money. Why should it not? 

It is tempting to continue a discussion of Mr. Clapham’s book, 
but we will now leave the reader to enjoy the interesting papers 
on other matters, such as the walking of puppies, the holloaing 
of Foxes, the blowing of Hunting Homs, and above all, the 
charming pen picture of hunting on the Fells, which could only 
have been written by one who has true knowledge and loveof the 
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THE FOX FAMILY 


CHAPTER I 


T was the immortal Jorrocks who said, ‘‘Oh, 
| how that beautiful word Fox gladdens my 
’eart, and warms the declinin’ embers of 

my age.” 

The words of the sporting grocer do but echo 
the thoughts of many a keen hunting man to-day, 
and though itisperhaps too much to expect every 
one to share the same feeling with regard to the 
little red rover of the hunting field, there are few 
who do not show some interest at mention of 
Reynard, the hero of song, folk-tales, and fable. 

Because our own red rascal has taken all the 
glory and fame to himself, other foxes, his re- 
lations are apt to be forgotten. There are 
others, and though the following chapters deal 
chiefly with canis vulpes, the red rover of sports- 
men, the foxes of foreign countries will be lightly 
touched on. 

The foxes belong to the family Canide, the 
majority of them being varieties of our British 
fox. Whilst the interest attached to our own 
red rover is chiefly centred in his sport-showing 
qualities, certain of his relations abroad are 
more famed for their commercial value. 

The fox is an inhabitant of North America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, but for some reason is 
absent from South America. The colour of the 
North American red fox varies from red to black, 
exhibiting four more or less distinct phases, 
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known as red, cross, silver and black. The 
belly of the red variety is often black, as in the 
case of Italian foxes. American red foxes vary 
as much in size as colour, the average animal 
being heavier than our English fox. While in 
Canada I handled a fair number of foxes from 
forest districts, and came across some very heavy 
specimens. Unfortunately I never weighed any 
of them, so have no record to refer to. In 
Virginia foxes run small, but in the wilder forest 
districts, and on Kadiak Island, very large 
specimens are to be met with. In the recognised 
hunting countries of the States and Canada, the 
red foxisas highly valued for sport as is our own. 

The cross fox varies a good deal in colour, a 
typical skin shows black predominating on feet, 
legs, and underparts, the rest of the fur being red 
overlaying black. The change from cross to 
silver, shows an increase of black, overlaid with 
greyish white. In the black phase, white is 
eliminated from all parts with the exception of the 
tip of the brush. Silver foxes vary from a 
grizzly shade to pure black. Whilst the red fox 
is common, and the cross fox fairly so, the silver 
is scarce, and the black extremely rare. All four 
phases interbreed freely. Black, silver, and 
cross foxes are melanistic varieties of the common 
red fox. No fossil remains of foxes have been 
found in America. 

In his book ‘‘ Horse and Hound,”’ the late 
General Roger D. Williams. M.F.H., Iroquois 
Hunt Club, Kentucky, says :— 


‘‘ The red fox was unknown in America previous to 1760, at 
which time a number of them were imported from England and 
liberated on Long Island. They made their way to the main- 
land and to-day are found from North Carolina and Tennessee to 
the whole North Eastern part of the United States, as far west 
as Montana, and as far north as Alaska.” 
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The American grey fox, which is perhaps not a 
true fox, prefers a warm climate, and is generally 
found throughout all the Southern States. The 
colour of this fox is grey, darker on the back, 
sometimes inclining to black. The tips of the 
ears are black, the feet, legs and underparts being 
rusty red. It is smaller than the red fox, being 
thirty-eight inches long. It lives in stumps 
and hollow trees, and can climb well. When 
closely pressed by hounds its agility in this respect 
is remarkable. Being as much a fruit eater as 
a flesh consumer, it often climbs trees in search 
of food. Unlike the red fox, the grey when 
pursued, never depends on its legs, but twists and 
circles until under pressure it goes to ground, or 
takes to a tree. 

In Colorado, Wyoming, and the Westerm 
Plains, the kit fox takes the place of the grey. 
It is a very small fox, yellowish grey in colour, 
with a white tip to the brush. Although a 
diminutive creature it is remarkably speedy, and 
is able to run well on ice, the soles of its feet being 
covered with hair. 

Further north, and seldom found below 
latitude 60°, is the white or Arctic fox. It is 
smaller than the red fox. In winter the fur of 
this fox is white, but with the approach of spring, 
the white fur is gradually shed, and the blue- 
grey summer coat makes its appearance. Still 
later the blue fur gives place to a down-like coat 
of chocolate colour. At this stage the Arctic 
fox presents a very ragged appearance, its brush 
being often almost bare. The fur is at its best 
during January and February. 

Owing to the intense cold of the Arctic winter, 
all animals are compelled to hibernate or lay up 
a store of food. The white fox adopts the latter 
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plan. Lemmings and sea-birds are plentiful 
in summer, and these it kills, stuffing the carcasses 
into crannies of the rocks, or burying them beneath 
a thin covering of earth. It treats the eggs of 
the sea-birds in the same manner. On the 
approach of winter, this food supply freezes, and 
keeps fresh, or at any rate fresh enough to suit a 
fox’s palate. The young of the Arctic fox are 
born blind, and are covered with greyish-brown 
fur. Some very large litters have been recorded 
from time to time. At Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island, in Lat. 70° north, no less than seventeen 
were found in one litter. This fox is the only 
member of the Canide family which migrates. 

Turning from the frozen north to tropical and 
sub-tropical lands, we find the desert and Indian 
fox. The former is red, even more rufous than 
our own red fox, and has a white tip to its brush. 
It is about the size of the grey fox, measuring 
some thirty-eight inches. The Indian fox is 
smaller still, being only thirty-three inches over 
all, and it has a black tip to the brush. 

In Central Asia, Russia, Siberia, and China, 
the corsac fox makes its home. It is sandy- 
coloured, with white underparts, and, as in the 
case of the Indian fox, the brush-tip is black. 

The Indian fox leaves no scent, nor does it, or 
the desert and corsac foxes, provide sport with 
hounds. 

Considering that, with the exception of the 
otter, the fox is the most widely distributed of the 
camivora, it is somewhat surprising that it has 

managed to hold its own so successfully. It 
“a0 doubt owes its freedom from extermination 


to the fact that it is extremely adaptable to 
changes of food, climate, and surroundings. 
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CHAPTER II 


AVING briefly reviewed the foxes found in 
H other countries, we may now devote our 
attention to our own red rascal. 

Roughly speaking, fox cubs are born towards 
the latter end of March. At first they are 
covered with mouse-coloured fur. Born blind, 
it is some time before the cubs open their eyes. 
I have seen it stated that they remain so for a 
period of eight days, but in my experience the 
time varies a good deal. I have reared cubs 
from the blind stage until they were nearly full 
grown, and some of them did not open their eyes 
fully until almost three weeks old. Both eyes 
do not invariably begin to open at once, develop- 
ment being slow, as in the case of polecats, stoats, 
and ferrets. At first the cub’s eyes are blue- 
grey in colour, the latter gradually changing 
until it assumes the amber shade of the eyes of the 
adult. The coat changes at the same time as the 
eyes, the brown colour first making its appearance 
about the face. The nose, which is at first flesh- 
coloured, gradually darkens until it becomes 
black. Not until in the neighbourhood of five 
weeks old does the cub begin to make any real use 
of its legs. Once it begins to walk however, 
Its limbs rapidly strengthen, and its future bodily 
development is remarkably rapid. The white 
tip to the brush is visible in very young cubs. 
Both dog foxes and vixens may have it, and it 
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is no guide to either the sex or age. Iam inclined 
to think that the majority of white-tagged brushes 
are carried by dog foxes, though I have kept no 
records of those I have seen killed. The amount 
of white on the brush varies, sometimes it is 
barely visible, while again it may be a distinct 
white band, two or three inches in width. 

The colour of the fox is influenced more or less 
by his surroundings, at any rate as far as the 
original strain is concerned. In John Peel’s 
time and before, the foxes of the Lake District 
were much greyer than they are now. The 
specimens that one sees of these ‘‘ old timers ”’ 
under glass cases in the various fell-side farm 
houses prove this. Although to-day the fell 
packs often kill foxes with greyish jackets, the 
inclination is towards a rufous shade in the 
majority of foxes. The fox whose coat harmonizes 
with his surroundings, is less noticeable in his 
travels abroad than one whose body covering is a 
contrast to the things around him. In my 
experience, very many of the foxes inhabiting the 
high fells of Cumberland and Westmoaygland 
to-day, are badly off as regards colour conceal- 
ment. For instance: on April 23rd, 1920, I 
was returning from an expedition on the fells. 
Walking along a certain top, from whence I could 
, see into the dale below, a bright yellowish-red 
spot caught my eye. The sun was shining at 
the time, and though the object was some two 
hundred yards below me in the breast of the hill, 
I could recognize it as a fox lying on a grassy ledge. 
To make sure however I examined it with field 
glasses, which left no doubt whatever as to its 
being a fox stretched out asleep. Had this fox 
been grey, it would never have attracted my 
attention, as I was not specially on the look out for 
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THE BRITISH RED FOX 


foxes at the time. It is I feel sure, owing to the 
introduction of foxes into districts adjoining the 
fells, that the old-time grey-colour of the original 
mountain strain has changed. 

Roughly speaking, the colour of the average 
English fox is reddish-yellow on the back, merg- 
ing into a darker shade below. Belly, chest, and 





LEFT FOREFOOT OF FOX. LEFT FOREFOOT OF Fox, 
underside shewing fur between toes. 


underside of legs light grey, shading into white. 
Pads, ear-tips, and a portion of the lower part 
of the legs, black. The brush is nearly always 
of a darker shade than the rest of the coat. The 
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underside of the brush often shows a distinct 
black line from root to tip. In three brushes in 
my possession, this black line is very decided. . 

Abnormal colours occasionally crop up. White 
foxes are by no means uncommon, and black ones 
have from time to time been reported. The 

latter probably owe their origin to the introduction 
into this country of Italian or Sardinian foxes. 
British foxes vary considerably in size. The 
largest specimens come from the hill-country of 
Scotland, Wales, and the fells of Cumberland and 

Westmorland. An average good fox will 

measure in the neighbourhood of 4 feet over all, 

the brush occupying 18 inches of the total length. 

In ‘‘ Horse and Hound” General Roger D. 

Williams gives the length of the American red 
fox as 40 inches, but this I take it applies to the 
smaller specimens found in Kentucky and Virginia. 
Although I have handled a good many foxes 
killed by hounds, unfortunately I have neglected 
to take careful measurements. Of ten fox 
masks beautifully mounted for me by Spicer and 
Sons, of Leamington, and now in my possession, 
I can give the following dimensions taken with a 
steel tape. These measurements, although per- 
haps not coinciding exactly with those of the 
living animals, will however give a fair general 
idea. 

From between the ears to end of nose six and 
one eighth of an inch to six and a half inches. 
From between eyes to end of nose, three inches 
to three and three eighths of an inch. From 
root to tip of ear, three and a half inches and 
upwards. A fox has large ears, and the above 
measurement errs on the short side. Of brushes, 
those I have measured varied from thirteen inches 
to eighteen inches. The biggest fox does not 
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always carry the longest brush. I have one taken 
from a 17}4tb. fox which measures only fifteen 
inches, whereas the brush of an eight or nine 
months old cub is a good eighteen inches long. 


The fur of our English fox is at its best in 
winter. Luckily however the skins have not been 
considered of much value, although at one time 
prices rose considerably owing to a demand for 
the cheaper kinds of fur. 

Roughly speaking, the number of cubs to a 
litter is four. Much larger litters than this are 
however reported from time to time. The 
largest of which I have a record is that mentioned 
in ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Huntsman ”’ by the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley. This litter, consisting of 
twelve cubs, was laid down in Wiltshire. <A 
litter of seven cubs was taken in the Exmoor 
country, and other litters of eight and nine are 
on record. In roro a litter of ten cubs was 
reported from Germany. One of a litter that was 
taken in the Lake District in April, 1920, had all 
four of its pads pure white. 

The fox arrives at maturity in from eighteen 
months to two years. A cub which I gave toa 
friend was a magnificent specimen of a dog fox 
in his third year. The fox may live to twelve 
or fourteen years, although probably very few 
if any teach this age. Certainly very old foxes 
are occasionally accounted for, toothless, grizzled 
customers, yet nearly always fat. Doubtless 
such old stagers make up in cunning for their 
physical deficiencies. 

The menu of the fox is an exceedingly varied 
one, and not as some people suppose limited 
entirely to flesh. While hares and rabbits, rats, 
moles, mice, birds and frogs appeal strongly to 
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underside of the brush often shows a distinct 
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friend was a magnificent specimen of a dog fox 
in his third year. The fox may live to twelve 
or fourteen years, although probably very few 
if any teach this age. Certainly very old foxes 
are occasionally accounted for, toothless, grizzled 
customers, yet nearly always fat. Doubtless 
such old stagers make up in cunning for their 
physical deficiencies. 

The menu of the fox is an exceedingly varied 
one, and not as some people suppose limited 
entirely to flesh. While hares and rabbits, rats, 
moles, mice, birds and frogs appeal strongly to 
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the fox’s palate, fruit and insects, more parti- 
cularly beetles, are regularly on the bill of fare. 
Anyone who walks far along a sheep-path or trod 
in hilly country, can hardly fail to discover a 
certain amount of foxes’ excrement. If the latter 
be examined in the Spring and Summer, it will 
often be found to consist almost entirely of wing 
cases and other hard portions of beetles. A 
species of black beetle is extraordinarily plentiful 
on the hills in warm weather, and the foxes are 
very partial to it and its kind. An occasional 
change of diet is no doubt quite as beneficial to a 
fox as to a human being, and for this reason 
foxes show a liking for insects and fruit. They 
devour frogs greedily, but I think they leave frog 
spawn severely alone. At any rate I have 
found spawn lying on hill-paths much used by 
foxes, and I am pretty sure that this spawn had 
been discarded by them, after making a meal of 
the frogs which they had carried to the paths to 
devour. In the opinion of a farmer friend, foxes 
devour the big black slugs so often met with, 
but I have no further evidence to support this 
statement. The fox will eat fish when he can 
get it, and the carcass of a dead sheep or 
other beast often serves him for a meal. Like 
a dog, he buries food for future consumption, 
generally leaving some portion of the tit-bit 
showing above the covering of earth. It makes 
little difference to a fox whether his food is fresh 
or distinctly ‘‘ high.” I think it is safe to say 
that the vixen will not kill in the vicinity of the 
earth, unless compelled to do so, for fear of ex- 
posing the whereabouts of her cubs to prying eyes. 
Not only has she to feed herself and keep up her 
strength—the cubs being a great drain on her 
system at birth and for some time after—but 
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both she and her mate the dog fox, have to 
supply the demands of their ever hungry offspring. 
A vixen which is ill-nourished prior to the birth of 
her cubs 1s in worse case after the latter are 
brought into the world, and therefore such an 
one, owing to her weak state, may be tempted to 
take food near at hand, particularly should the 
breeding earth lie in the vicinity of human 
habitations. 

On the bare, open fells, the chief food supply 
consists of beetles, frogs, mice, and occasional 
carcasses of dead sheep. In order to capture 
more substantial supplies in the shape of rabbits, 
game, or poultry, the fox is compelled to travel 
long distances to the low ground. Such journeys 
are very trying to an ill-nourished vixen, though 
easy enough for the dog fox ; therefore when the 
young lambs begin to make their appearance, 
the mother of cubs can hardly be blamed for 
sneaking off with one occasionally. This habit 
often leads to her final undoing however, for 
directly such losses are noticed by the farmer, he 
promptly sends for the hounds, or takes matters 
into his own hands. Just before and after the 
cubs are born, the dog fox constitutes himself 
bread-winner to his wife and family. Should 
the vixen meet with an untimely end, he will 
continue to feed the cubs if they are old enough 
to eat solid food. 

In order to economise labour, the fox has a 
habit of neatly packing the creatures he kills, for 
easy transport. Many instances of this habit 
have been recorded from time to time. On one 
occasion a woodcock was found near an earth, 
with two young rabbits tucked under its wing. 
A hen and several chickens were on another occasion 
found to have been carried in like manner. Mr. 
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Tom Speedy, in his delightful book ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Sport in Scotland” gives an 
instance of a fox bringing food wrapped in grass, 


for the cubs. 
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In the breeding—or what was known in the old 
days as the ‘‘ clicketting’”’ season—dog foxes 
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fight savagely amongst themselves. I have in my 
possession the mask of a big dog fox, one ear of 
which has been torn off, no doubt the result of 
one of these battles. There is a popular belief 
that a fox when carrying a bird, seizes it by the 
neck, and swings the body over his shoulder. 
I have not seen a fox do this, nor have I heard 
of an authentic case. All the foxes which have 
come under my observation behaved exactly as a 
dog does, and seized their prey by the body. 
The fact, already described, of foxes packing fur 
and feather for easy transport altogether refutes 
the theory so often represented in pictures and 
nursery tales, of a fox with a goose or duck slung 
over its shoulder. 

Although the fox is a member of the family 
Canidz, there is not, as far as I am aware, an 
authentic case of a cross between dog and fox. 
Instances of this supposed cross have been re- 
corded from time to time, but on investigation 
have proved doubtful. The wolf, jackal and dog 
will interbreed, and it is said that certain of the 
hybrids are fertile, therefore it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the same thing might happen 
in the case of dog and fox. 

Although the fox belongs to the dog family, 
it is to some extent like a cat in appearance and 
behaviour. Mention has previously been made 
of the change in colour from blue-grey to amber 
of the fox-cubs’ eyes. The pupil of the eye of an 
adult fox is not round like a dog’s, but elliptical 
like that of a cat. In daylight it shows only as 
a narrow slit, but at night opens out to its full 
extent. Asthe fox does most of its hunting under 
cover of darkness, its eyes are therefore ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose. I have noticed 
that very few taxidermists put the right kind of 
eyes in their mounted fox masks. 
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The fox is usually provided with a handsome 
brush, but never have I seen him wag it as a dog 
does its tail. I have spent many hours with fox 
cubs in roomy enclosures, and have watched both 
cubs and adult foxes in a wild state, and in every 
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FOX WALKING DOWN A FROZEN DRIFT, USING HIS 
BRUSH AS 4 BALANCING POLE. 


case the movement of the brush has been the 
slow wave, or quick whisk, so common with the 
feline species. 

A fox, like a cat, waves and twitches his brush 
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when stalking, but though I have seen it stated 
that the movement of the brush may catch and 
hold the attention of the creature being stalked, 
I do not consider the theory tenable. A fox 
or a cat when near its prey, certainly moves its 
tail, but I think the latter is held so low and near 
the ground, that it is entirely hidden behind the 
body, and even on comparatively bare ground 
would be out of sight of the animal’s quarry. 
That the brush of the fox is decidedly useful on 
occasion, I have had evidence. I have watched 
a fox descend a steep and slippery snow drift, 
carrying his brush in a perpendicular position. 
It was quite apparent that in this case the brush 
was being used as an aid to balance. On many 
occasions I have seen a hard pressed fox swing his 
brush to right or left when making a quick turn 
on rough ground. It may too, help him to 
suddenly increase his speed, as I once witnessed 
a hunted fox spring from a slow canter into a fast 
gallop, whirling his brush round and round as he 
accelerated his pace. 

There is a yarn concerning a fox, which, being 
troubled with fleas, waded into a stream and 
gradually immersed his body until all his tor- 
mentors collected on the tip of his brush. Giving 
the latter a smart shake, Reynard consigned his 
visitors to a watery grave, and then walked ashore. 
This story must however be taken cum grano 
salis. 

I on one occasion had rather startling evidence 
that a wolf wags its taillikeadog. I was looking 
at some wolves in an enclosure, one of which 
walked up to the bars of the cage. It had a 
benign expression on its face, and wagged its 
tail exactly like a dog. My brother who was 
with me at the time, chanced to pull a brightly 
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coloured handkerchief out of his pocket, and the 
change in that wolf was instantaneous. Like a 
flash it sprang straight at the bars, and I was 
very glad the latter were sound and strong. 

At times the vocal sounds made by foxes, more 
particularly cubs, are a curious mixture of cat and 
dog noises. 

Although the fox does most of his hunting and 
wandering about under cover of darkness, it is not 
uncommon to see him on the move by day. 
As befits a night prowler, his powers of scent and 
hearing are very keenly developed, whereas his 
eyesight is by no means so acute. When out 
hunting with the fell packs on the mountains of 
the Lake District, I have often found myself 
peculiarly well situated for viewing hunted foxes 
and others which had been disturbed. I have 
no hesitation therefore in saying that a fox 
depends chiefly on his nose to warn him of danger, 
while his ears are almost as useful, so acute 1s his 
sense of hearing. His eyesight, like that of most 
wild animals, is quick enough to pick up a moving 
object, but if the wind is right, and you sit or 
stand absolutely still,a fox will pass very near you 
without being aware of your presence. He acts 
in exactly the same way as a stag when you are 
stalking it. So long as you move only when 
the beast is feeding or looking 1n another direction, 
and ‘‘ freeze’’ when he turns his gaze towards 
you, it is often possible to get in, on comparatively 
open ground. 

Mention has previously been made of a fox 
lying asleep on the breast of a Lakeland mountain. 
When I first saw this fox, he was stretched at 
full length on a grassy ledge, enjoying the warmth 
of the sun. He was some two hundred yards 
below me, and what little wind there was blew 
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I watched 


I was on the skyline at the 


time, so slid carefully down-hill for a few yards, 


in order to secure a background 


in my direction. 
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Below me was 


the fox, whose eyes were closed, through my 


field glass, and he lay as if dead 
a scree bed, so I picked up a small stone and threw 
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it down the slope. The noise of its passage being 
slight, the fox apparently did not hear it, but 
when I followed it with a larger piece of rock, he 
raised his head like a flash and stared straight in 
my direction. After a steady look, he dropped 
his head, but I could see through the glass that 
his eyes were open. I then threw another stone 
and got to my feet. Instantly the fox sprang 
up and vanished round a projecting ledge. When 
I kept still he never saw me, but directly I moved 
and became silhouetted, his eyes warned him of 
danger, and two jumps took him out of sight. 

A fox seldom hesitates at a critical moment. 
He seems to know just what to do on the instant 
in any emergency. Only once do I remember 
seeing a fox pause before making up his mind 
A fell pack ran a fox to ground, and after a time 
he elected to bolt under pressure from the terriers. 
Some of the hounds had straggled off to a dis- 
tance, and when the fox shot out of the earth, 
to an accompaniment of halloas from the people 
present, these hounds at once closed in. Sud- 
denly the fox found his foes on all sides, and for an 
instant he halted on a jutting point of rock, as if 
debating what to do. In the end he shook them 
all off but one, and this hound was waiting at a 
point where the rocks merged into more open 
going. When within a few yards of the hound, 
the fox put on a tremendous spurt, and got safely 
past ; the hound being apparently too astonished 
to move, although the fox almost touched it. 

It is impossible to dogmatise concerning the 
habits of the fox, for he is, like other wild creatures, 
conspicuous for his variability. We can, by 
close study however, learn a good deal about him, 
and one of the best methods of gaining information 
is by following his tracks in the snow. If the 
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night’s trail of a fox be carefully followed, the 
tracker can hardly fail to learn something con- 
cerning the author of the foot-prints. 

There are comparatively few people I imagine 
who can tell the difference between the tracks 
of a fox and those of a small dog whose feet are 
no larger than the fox’s. There is a difference 
however, which is shown in the stride of the 
fox being much longer than that of the small 
dog. In deep, dry snow, the marks where the 
brush of the fox has dragged are often plainly 
visible. Some foxes walk in a more slovenly 
manner than others, and the dragging of the feet 
is likewise shown when snow is on the ground. 
The foot of the fox makes a neat, clean impression 
in thin snow or mud, showing clearly the imprints 
of the four claws. When two foxes are travelling 
together, they always leave separate trails. In 
this they differ from wolves, a party of which 
may travel for several hundred yards, leaving a 
trail as if only a single animal had passed that 
way. This habit, on one occasion that I wot of, 
nearly led to the undoing of a hunter who tracked 
what he thought was a single wolf into a narrow 
ravine trom which there was no outlet. He was 
promptly attacked by half a dozen wolves, four 
of which he killed after a pretty strenuous en- 
counter. 

In build, the fox is admirably constructed for 
the life he leads. Although he is a small animal, 
standing from I5ins. to 16ins. at the shoulder, he 
is remarkably fast, and very active. Although 
not such a good climber as the American grey fox, 
he can nevertheless get about in some very awk- 
watd places at a considerable height from the 
ground. In crags and cliffs he is entirely at home, 
and is often found living on the sea-cliffs, trom 
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whence he makes foraging expeditions to the 
shore in search of shell-fish and other marine 
tit-bits. His feet are of the ‘‘ hare’”’ type, with 
hard, shallow pads. Wherever you find him 
whether on the South Downs or the Scottish 
mountains his feet are the same, and that he can 
use them to some purpose we all know. This, 
to me, appears to be a perfect refutation of the 
supposed utility of the round, “‘ cat’”’ foot of the 
modern fox-hound of Peterborough type. A 
‘‘ hare’ foot in a hound shown at Peterborough 
means absolute disqualification, yet the fox— 
on whom it is a case of six to four in the majority 
of runs—is a perfect example of the utility of the 
‘* hare ’’ foot, for work on the sound grass country 
of the Shires, or the rocky, scree-strewn slopes of 
the Westmorland and Cumberland fells. 

The fox is usually found abroad between the 
hours of dusk and early dawn. He is influenced 
by the weather, as well as the food supply. Ex- 
cept in the breeding season he leads a solitary 
exisence, and if the country is not too much dis- 
turbed, he spends the greater portion of his time 
above ground. In big woodlands, which are 
seldom sufficiently hunted, and thus form safe 
and quiet retreats, foxes often collect in con- 
siderable numbers. Each adult fox has its own 
particular beat, inside the boundary of which it 
knows every foot of ground. Roughly speaking, 
such a beat may cover a five-mile radius, and a 
fox driven beyond his boundary, will generally 
run in a more or less aimless manner, and even 
when pressed by hounds, will run past places 
where he could easily get to ground and escape 
them. The reason for this is I think, because a 
fox does not see the country as we see it. From 
a height of little more than 15 inches, the fox 
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gets no general idea of the ground, so within the 
area of his own particular beat he is perfectly 
at home, because he has gradually come to know 
the lay of the land in detail. A cursory glance 
is sufficient to enable us to find our way from one 
covert to another, or to cross half a dozen fields; 
not so with the fox however. His horizon is 
bounded by a rise in the ground, a hedge, or some 
other comparatively small obstruction, and it is 
only by remembering in detail the objects which 
he passes, such as ditches, runs through fences, 
drains, sheep tracks, etc., that he is able to cross 
the country at speed, with some particular point 
in his mind, when hounds are on his line. Should 
he therefore be driven beyond the confines of his 
beat, his small stature prevents him seeing open 
earths, drains, etc., as we should see them, from a 
distance ; and unless he happens to run right on 
top of some refuge likely to afford him shelter, he 
trusts entirely to his legs to carry him out of 
danger. 

Since early days, fabulists and poets have 
endowed the fox with extraordinary wisdom and 
cunning. Granted that he has shown marked 
ability in avoiding extermination, it should be 
remembered that in both this and other countries a 
considerable measure of protection is afforded him 
in certain districts. In England he owes his 
freedom from extermination to hunting, and this 
applies also to certain districts in America. 
Again, those foxes which are valued for their 
furs dwell in uninhabited regions, where trappers 
and hunters are comparatively few and far be- 
tween, and cannot do more than take a per- 
centage of the foxes which roam through the 
forests and barrens. Some foxes no doubt fall 
victims occasionally to wolves, cougars and the 
like, but I imagine their numbers must be small. 
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With the fox it is a case of the ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest,” for even with the protection that hunting 
affords him and his kind, the foolish members of 
the family are soon exterminated. 

The fox appears to secure most of his food by 
stealth. I have no doubt a fox can catch a 
rabbit in a straight run if he gets away close 
behind it, but his usual method is to make a care- 
ful stalk, and then pounce suddenly on his victim. 
In the case of hares, he will sometimes lie in wait 
for them, crouching beside a smoot in a hedge 
or wall, which the hares use on their journeys to 
and from their feeding grounds. Mr. Tom 
Speedy quotes an instance of a fox chasing a 
hare in daylight, but as both pursuer and pursued 
disappeared from view, it was impossible to say 
how the run ended. The fox is fond of young 
rabbits, and when his keen nose leads him to a 
nest of baby bunnies, he very soon unearths them. 

Although the fox has a wonderfully keen nose, 
I think he seldom if ever springs at prey when 
guided solely by scent. In a book* I read not long 
ago, the author, with the help of diagrams, 
attempts to show the doings of a fox as depicted 
by the animal’s tracks in the sand-hills. The 
fox ends his stalk by making a blind-spring at 
some partridges. I have read in the snow the 
story of many a kill by foxes, but I have yet to 
find evidence of a fox having trusted to his nose 
alone when it came to the final spring. It is 
always unsafe to dogmatise with regard to the 
habits of wild creatures, but I imagine a fox 
usually sees his prey before he makes his rush. 

In the Canadian woods, the ruffed grouse have 
a habit of working their way beneath the deep, 
soft snow, to escape the intense cold of the winter 

* «Tracks and Tracking,” by H. Mortimer Batten 
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nights. The foxes inhabiting the woods are well 
aware of this, and regularly hunt for, and dig 
the birds out. 

A fox is like a dog in its fondness for rolling on 
carrion and other rubbish of like nature. The 
carcass of a dead cat appears to hold special 
attraction for him, and this fact has been taken 
advantage of by trappers in districts where 
Reynard is an outlaw, or is pursued for his fur. 
In addition to rolling on dead cats, foxes will 
kill live ones, and they will do the same thing with 
both stoats and weasels. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


HE supply of foxes in a hunting country 
depends upon the number of litters of 


cubs which reach maturity. It was I 
think the late George Lane Fox, Master of the 
Bramham Moor, who said ‘*‘ You preserve jam, 
not foxes.” All the latter require in the way of 
preservation, is to be left severely alone, and the 
coverts kept quiet. If we want good sport, we 
must have an adequate supply of wild, healthy 
foxes, and a killing pack of hounds. Directly 
artificial means of increasing the supply are 
resorted to, a marked deterioration in sport and 
the quality of the foxes becomes apparent. To 
insure healthy cubs, and a consequent stock of 
well-doing, adult foxes, the vixens must be left 
to attend to their family affairs in their own way. 
Nothing is easier than this in a country where 
there is mutual good-will between the shooting 
and hunting fraternity. Unfortunately however 
there are some countries in which the two interests 
clash, and in consequence the foxes suffer. The 
keeper knows of a litter or litters in his coverts, 
and, instead of leaving the vixens alone, he waits 
until the cubs are of an age to feed themselves, 
then quietly puts the vixens away. The cubs 
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are then partially or wholly hand-reared, in con- 
sequence of which they know no country, and 
when turned down just prior to a visit by the 
hounds, on the arrival of the latter they are 
chopped. Thus the cubs, certain of which under 
natural conditions would have escaped, to afford 
sport later on, are sacrificed to the interests of 
shooting. Again, the keeper really wishing to 
do his duty, and in perfectly good faith, refrains 
from shooting or otherwise destroying the vixen, 
and instead keeps her so well supplied with food 
that she has practically no need to hunt for herself 
at all. The result is, with food always at hand, 
she ceases to travel any distance in search of it, 
and her cubs, which in the ordinary course of 
events would have followed her far and wide on 
her hunting expeditions, know nothing of the 
country beyond the restricted area in which their 
mother spends her time. In this way the stock 
of foxes rapidly degenerates, and in many in- 
stances disease makes its appearance, owing to 
the cubs being kept in uncleanly surroundings. 
It is the old vixens which are so vital to the 
proper education of cubs, for they possess the 
knowledge of country and general experience of 
life, that is lacking in the younger members of 
their sex. With their gradual disappearance, 
maternal duties fall entirely on the younger 
vixens, which are not half so capable of bringing 
up cubs in the way they should go. 

The vixen generally, but not invariably, lays 
up her cubs underground. She often enlarges 
a rabbit burrow for the purpose, or takes pos- 
session of a chamber in a badger earth. In some 
districts, stub-bred foxes are not at all uncommon. 
Hill-foxes usually resort to rocky cairns for cub- 
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bing purposes. In the fell country of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, these rock earths locally known 
as ‘‘ borrans,”’ are regularly used. Very 
often the fell fox cubs in a comparatively simple 
earth, though nearly always in rocky ground, and 
removes her offspring to more impregnable sur- 
roundings as they grow older. The fact that 
the eyesight of fox cubs matures slowly, may be 
a provision of Nature to prevent the youngsters 
from crawling out of the earth, and so exposing 
themselves to danger, as they would be apt to do 
were they born with their eyes open. 

If the vixen has reason to think that the breed- 
ing earth has been discovered, she will at once 
move the cubs to another hiding place. Foxes 
are not over cleanly in their habits, and what with 
the excrement of the cubs, plus feathers, wool, 
and portions of buried and rotting food about a 
breeding earth, disease would be apt to attack 
the young foxes, did not their mother occasionally 
move them. 

The presence of a vixen and her family in a 
badger earth must prove distinctly disconcerting 
to Mr. Brock, who is scrupulously clean in his 
habits. That the two do occupy the same earth 
at times we have ample evidence. Nor is all 
invariably at peace when this happens. The 
badger, with his tough hide, weight, and armament 
of teeth, is powerful enough to kill the biggest 
fox, all of which seems to point to the fact that as 
a rule he makes no open opposition to the advent 
of the vixen. Now and then however, friction 
is aroused, the result being a slain fox or a 
murdered litter. The late Tom Firr, huntsman 
to the Quorn, recorded several instances of vixens 
and cubs falling victims to the badger. As to 
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why the latter show lenience in the matter of 
allowing the vixen to make use of the earth, we 
have no direct evidence. The mere presence of 
vixen and cubs can hardly be of benefit to the 
badger, seeing that their uncleanly habits by no 
means coincide with his own good behaviour. 
When food is plentiful, the vixen is well nour- 
ished, and being active by nature she may at 
times bring more food to the earth than she 
needs, or at any rate more than Mr. Brock thinks 
she requires. Is it therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that the badger purloins portions of this 
food, and that it is for this reason that he admits 
the vixen and her offspring to his capacious 
underground abode. 

The education of the cubs begins as soon as they 
are old enough to play about outside the earth. 
Their natural instinct, coupled with their mother’s 
teaching, gradually fits them for the struggle for 
existence ; and later these lessons are augmented 
by contact with their human and canine enemies. 
The cubs quickly realise that the earth is a safe 
refuge in time of danger. Their initial attempts 
at killing take place when their mother brings 
home alive some creature in fur or feather. As 
the youngsters gain strength and confidence, 
they begin to follow the vixen on her hunting 
expeditions, and by so doing gradually perfect 
themselves in the art of stalking food. Not 
only this, but they learn the lay of the land as 
well, one of the most necessary items of a cub’s 
tuition if he is to prove himself a “* straight 
necked ’un”’ in the hunting season. It stands 
to reason that a mother of cubs whose experience 
of life’s battles covers a period of years, is a most 
valuable asset in the proper upbringing of young 
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foxes. A good proportion of old vixens is there- 
fore most beneficial to sport in a hunting country. 

The vixen brings her cubs into the world at a 
season when other furred and feathered creatures 
are busy with their family affairs. She is there- 
fore assured of a sufficiency of food for herself 
and her offspring. <A healthy litter of cubs have 
appetites in proportion, and their parents have 
to work hard to feed them. 

It is for various reasons sometimes necessary 
to take up a litter of cubs, and keep them for a 
while in captivity. As a rule such litters, when 
of a suitable age, are turned down where they 
will “‘ do the most good.” Now and then one 
comes across a fox kept solely as a pet ; but, being 
a wild animal by nature, the fox does not take 
kindly to life in captivity. A pet fox may be 
well doing, and in perfect health, but though he 
is tame enough with the master or mistress who 
feeds and handles him, he invariably stands in 
awe of strangers. He is never to be trusted, 
even in his master’s home, and woe betide the 
feathered inhabitants of the place, should they 
come within his reach. Charles St. John gives 
an instance of a captive fox which deliberately 
set himself to beguile the fowls within springing 
distance by leaving certain portions of his food 
as a bait. 

Although captive cubs and adult foxes adapt 
themselves to circumstances in confinement, a 
good deal can be learnt about the general habits 
of the animals by watching them in a roomy 
enclosure. For instance, a litter which I had 
under observation for some time never held their 
heads skywards when barking, although foxes, 
like dogs, are popularly supposed todoso. They 
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invariably held their masks low, with the nose 
pointing slightly towards the ground, and so 
marked was this habit, that there is sound reason 
to suppose that wild foxes adopt the same attitude. 
Although I have heard foxes barking on scores 
of occasions, I have never been fortunate enough 
to see a wild fox in the act. 

Although a captive fox trusts no one but the 
master or mistress who feeds and looks after him, 
he generally appears to make friends with the 
cats and dogs about the place. A three-year-old 
fox, which I secured as a tiny cub, was on quite 
friendly terms with a terrier. The latter was 
regularly used for bolting wild foxes, but never 
appeared to show the least animosity towards the 
tame fox. This fox died suddenly, after—as far 
as could be ascertained—scratching himself with 
a rusty nail when galloping round the stable in 
which he was kept. I think wild animals in 
captivity are apt to suffer severely from com- 
paratively trifling accidents, whereas in a wild 
state they easily recover from much more serious 
mishaps. 

A pet fox is seldom of any actual use to his 
master, except in the way of killing rats and 
mice in granaries or wherever else he happens to 
be confined. Some years ago I remember seeing 
a photograph in one of the daily papers, showing 
a rat-catcher accompanied by his terriers and a 
tame fox. The latter was said to exhibit great 
aptitude for killing rats when bolted by the 
ferrets. 

In the days when duck-decoys were in regular 
use, a tame fox was sometimes used to draw the 
fowl, by showing the animal at the openings in the 
screens. A reddish coloured dog was however 
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in chief demand for this purpose. No doubt 
the idea of using such a dog originated from some 
fowler watching a fox playing about on the bank 
of a river or pond, his antics attracting the ducks 
to within springing distance. 

Once a tame fox escapes, he is likely to celebrate 
the event by a wholesale slaughter of poultry in 
the vicinity of his erstwhile home. Nor is such 
an escaped captive always easy to kill, as many a 
huntsman has discovered ere now. 

Cubs taken young before their eyes are open 
should be fed on milk. This is best administered 
by means of a small rubber teat attached to a 
bottle. As they grow older, scraps of meat may 
be offered them, a bit of rabbit flesh with the skin 
adhering to it being as good as anything. Ata 
very tender age fox cubs fight and growl over 
their food, each one running off to some corner 
to devour the portion it has secured. In ad- 
dition to keeping the enclosure in which the cubs 
are confined spotlessly clean, in order to prevent 
disease, the food should be varied as much as 
possible. Cubs can be reared on nothing but 
dead rabbit and clean cold water, but they do 
much better if some fruit, such as blackberries, 
etc., frogs, and beetles are offered them. A 
species of black beetle is very plentiful in spring, 
and a large number of them can easily be gathered 
in ashort time. Cleanliness and proper attention 
to diet is the secret of rearing cubs by hand, 
although many people entrusted with a litter fail 
to practise it. 

Drastic measures should be employed directly 
an outbreak of mange makes its appearance. 
All mangy foxes should be shot or otherwise got 
rid of, and the earths, both natural and artificial 
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be broken up. I have no doubt that disinfection 
of the earths might be possible, but I have yet to 
hear of any method that is known to be reliable 
in the case of mange. 

The more artificial the existence of the fox 1s 
made, the greater likelihood of disease breaking 
out. The fox is by nature a wild animal, and fox- 
hunting, properly conducted, is one of our few 
remaining wild sports. Why therefore, attempt 
to spoil it by providing artificial earths and 
importing foxes, when the natural stock, if left 
alone, will amply serve its purpose ? 

The whole question of healthy foxes in a hunting 
country depends on the mutual good will of the 
shooting and hunting people in that country. 
Unless some arrangement agreeable to both 
parties 1s arrived at, the stock of foxes will not 
thrive as it should, for it will not be left alone. 
I know no prettier or more amusing sight in 
Nature, than wild fox cubs at play. Even in 
captivity their antics are most interesting. I 
have watched cubs at hide and seek in a large 
enclosure, darting in and out of a packing case, 
over the open end of which a sack was hung. 
Their movements were quick as lightning, and 
remarkably smooth and graceful. Play often 
ended in a fight however, and then there was an 
uproar of hissing and growling, while sharp 
white teeth seized the throat of an opponent, or 
gripped him across the loins. 

Cubs which have been taken up, if intended 
for hunting, should not be kept a moment longer 
in captivity than is absolutely necessary. They 
should be provided with as large an enclosure as 
possible; and beyond feeding them, and keeping 
the place clean, they should be left entirely to 
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their own devices. When the time comes to 
turn them down, they should be liberated at night, 
and the less said concerning their whereabouts 


the better. 





THE CUB AS HUNTER 


CHAPTER IV 


UBS which have been mothered by a vixen of 
experience are well fitted for the battle 
with life when the time comes for them to 

go ‘‘on their own.” Play, in which all cubs 
regularly indulge, from the moment they leave 
the earth for the first time, hardens their muscles 
and keeps them in brisk bodily health. They 
are ever alert and on the qui vive for anything 
that moves, from the wind-blown leaf to the 
crawling insect. They first learn to kill when the 
vixen brings home a crippled rabbit or some 
other creature in whose body life is not yet ex- 
tinct. On these occasions each cub learns to 
take his own part, and stand up for himself, as the 
general scramble for the tit-bit often leads to loss 
of temper and much hissing and growling. 

In every litter there is apt to be a ring-leader, 
generally a cub rather larger and more pre- 
cocious than his fellows. It is such an one which 
is first at a killing ; and the smaller members of 
the family suffer somewhat from his bullying 
attentions. Such a cub develops quickly, and is 
no doubt of considerable assistance to the vixen 
in teaching the rest of his brothers and sisters. 
Should the vixen come to an untimely end—as 
occasionally happens in spring and summer— 
the precocious member of the litter may to some 
extent fill the position of the departed parent. 
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There eventually comes a time when the cubs 
follow their mother on her hunting expeditions. 
The latter are gradually extended until the cubs 
are familiar with a considerable area of ground. 
Thus, hunting in concert, the youngsters perfect 
themselves in all the tactics that they began in 
play, and which in the future they have to depend 
on to enable them to wrest a living from a not 
always hospitable world. These family ex- 
peditions are regularly indulged in, until some fine 
morning in late August or September the hounds 
pay a visit to the covert. The vixen, wise to all 
that is going on, quietly slips away, and in the 
next hour or so the cubs go through a nightmare 
of strange and terrifying experiences. One or 
two of them, generally the least enterprising 
members of the family, pay the extreme penalty, 
while the rest, amongst whom is pretty sure to be 
the precocious one, manage to save themselves 
somehow. After all the hullabaloo is over, and 
peace reigns once more, the remaining members 
of the litter become split up, and begin to go ‘‘ on 
their own.” 

This is no doubt the most trying period of a 
cub’s life, for though he is able to hunt and 
secure sufficient food his knowledge of the world 
is as yet quite in its infancy. He is equipped 
with a keen nose, a quick ear, and average eye- 
sight, but he is as yet lacking in experience. His 
nose is really his chief asset, for with him it takes 
the place that speech and reading do with human 
beings. All the information the growing cub 
acquires is obtained through his nose. As we 
learn to interpret what we see with our eyes, so 
does the fox with the various scents that reach 
his nostrils. He learns the individual scents of 
the gamebirds, the hares, rabbits, and other 
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creatures in fur and feather. Here and there he 
‘ leaves his card,” and his nose tells him instantly 
whether other foxes have done the same thing. 
Thus night after night he gains fresh experience, 
until, if he lives long enough, all nature is an open 
book to him. The various scents around him no 
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IN THE MOONLIGHT 


doubt convey a vivid image to his brain, and as 
he stands sniffing the cool night air he obtains 
a perfect picture of his surroundings. By 
degrees he learns which scents are dangerous, 
such as the man or dog scent, and he knows 
instantly what to do in an emergency. 

While he always remembers the earth where he 
played as a possible retreat in time of trouble, 
he now has his own private kennel, and a par- 
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ticular area of ground over which he hunts, and 
every stick and stone of which he knows by 
heart. In his nightly wanderings he comes 
across drains, rabbit burrows and the like, all of 
which are indelibly stamped on his mind. The 
next time he is disturbed by hounds, he may, 
after covering most of the ground he knows, go 
to earth in one of his new-found retreats. 

The tactics that he employs when hunting 
often serve to aid him when he himself is hunted. 
He may on some occasion have accounted for a 
roosting bird in some ivy-covered tree or wall; 
and remembering this he is quite likely to visit such 
spots and ensconce himself above ground when 
hounds are on his line. Whatever he does, should 
he escape by that means once, he is pretty sure to 
adopt the same plan again and again. By 
degrees he is sure to become acquainted with the 
spots where other foxes lie, and when hard pressed 
he may as a last resort turn one of these foxes out 
and usurp his place. Then, when hounds race 
up, they are likely to drive ahead on the new line, 
leaving the tired fox to make his way back later 
to where he was found. 

In his hunting, experience teaches him which 
are the best tactics to employ. He may try 
conclusions in a race with rabbit or hare, but 
sooner or later he finds that a stealthy approach 
and a quick spring pay much better and call for 
less exertion on his part. When the coverts are 
being shot, a certain amount of wounded game 
escapes, and when the sport is over the fox 
enjoys a very satisfactory gleaning. It may 
be that in time he comes to connect the sound 
of distant shots with a possible food supply, for 
foxes have been known to put in an appearance 
during a covert shoot, when at other times they 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
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His hunting varies with the locality in which 
he resides. If his home is on the sea cliffs, he 
prowls about the shore in search of shell fish or 
other marine tit bits. In the same way near a 
river he learns to visit the shallow pools where the 
trout can be scratched out, and no doubt on 
occasion he makes a meal off the remains of a 
salmon left there by a wandering otter. In 
spring he haunts the ground beneath the tall elm 
trees, in whose upper branches the rooks build 
their nests. After a gale, many half-fledged 
youngsters are blown out, and these the fox 
finds and disposes of with relish. During a hard 
winter, when the countryside is frozen beneath 
an iron grip, birds and animals are numb with 
cold, and temporarily tame with hunger, so that 
the fox has no difficulty in securing all the food he 
wants. 

In early spring another form of hunting—one 
that appeals to him more than any other— 
occupies a portion of his time. We all know the 
old saying, ‘‘ In spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,’’ and so it is 
with our friend the fox. In that oldest of hunting 
books, ‘‘ The Master of Game” it says: ‘‘ And 
when the vixen is assaute (in heat), and goeth in 
her love to seek the dog fox she crieth with a 
hoarse voice as a mad hound doth, and also when 
she calleth her whelps when she misses any of 
them, she calleth in the same way.’ Many a 
time in very early spring, long before the snow 
has left the hills have we heard the foxes calling 
far up the mountain side. At such times love 
and love alone occupies the mind of the fox. 
Food and rest are forgotten in the eagerness of 
courtship, and nothing will drive the dog fox 
from the vicinity of his inamorata but the advent 
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of the hounds. Then, if he is forced to fly, he 
does so on an empty stomach, and his going will 
be in a bee line, right back to his own country. 
It is during the mating season, or as Turbervile has 
it, when the fox ‘‘ goeth a clicqueting,”’ that 
most of the straightest and fastest runs take place. 
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CHAPTER V 


HEN the cub is equipped with knowledge 
sufficient to enable him to makea start in 
life, and is only lacking in experience, 

he gets his first taste of being hunted. On his 
return to covert after his night’s prowl in company 
with his brothers and sisters, he finds the entrance 
to the earth which has been his home blocked. 
Scratch as he may, he cannot get in, and is un- 
certain what to do next. There is the aroma 
of man about the earth, and suddenly the air 
seems filled with strange and uncouth noises. 
All the cubs are by this time on the move, for 
instinct teaches them that danger is abroad. 

The wood seems full of hounds, and though the 
cubs thread the narrow passages beneath the 
undergrowth, they find it more and more difficult 
to evade the great blundering creatures which so 
relentlessly pursue them. Scent improves and 
the young entry becomes steadier, and our cub 
realizes that the suffocating wood, foul with 
strange smells and echoing with appalling noises, 
is no place for him. His mind reverts to another 
covert, a mile away across the fields, and with 
this point in view he slips through the fence and 
finds himself in the open. The air is sweet and 
clean, and he strides away across the dew-drenched 
grass, the sounds behind him growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. 
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He has learnt by his first experience of hounds 
that it is better to fly than stay, and so has ad- 
vanced another step in his education. On his 
return to the home covert, his nostrils are assailed 
by an overpowering odour of human and canine 
enemies, while the taint of blood lingers here 
and there amongst the undergrowth. It is im- 
possible under these conditions to settle down in 
his old quarters, so, if the covert be a small one, 
he leaves it to take up his abode elsewhere. In 
large woodlands he searches out a fresh retreat, 
far removed from the scene of his peril. 

First impressions are invariably the strongest, 
so that the cub which escapes by flight, and the 
one which eludes his pursuers by dodging and 
twisting about in covert, are both likely to resort 
to the same tactics when again disturbed by 
hounds. The former will probably prove his 
worth to the Hunt as a “‘ straight necked ’un,”’ 
whilst the latter may develop into a short- 
running, twisting customer, most difficult to kill. 

As we have already seen, the cub’s first im- 
pressions of being hunted are the strongest, and 
by whatever method he manages to elude hounds 
he is practically certain to try the same plan again. 
In the fell country of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, hunted foxes frequently travel long dis- 
tances on the top of the stone walls. Even ona 
good scenting day this manoeuvre delays pursuit, 
but it is doubtful if the fox adopts it for that 
reason. In winter, when the snow on the hills 
lies soft and deep, the fox finds he can get about 
more easily by following the wall tops, which are 
often blown clear by the wind. Remembrance 
of this tempts him to adopt the same plan when 
the ground 1s bare. As far as eluding hounds is 
conceined, the strategy of the fox is inferior to 
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that of either hare or deer. Here again the 
limitation of his mind is his undoing. I have 
often seen a hunted hare lie absolutely still, even 


ON THE WALL TOP. 





on bare ground, with hounds all round her ; and 
on one occasion with a pack of beagles, one of the 
hounds actually trod on the hare. Nowa hunted 
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fox would have failed to brazen it out so well. 
He would have made the fatal mistake of moving 
too soon. Many a hare saves her life by squat- 
ting and remaining in that position until hounds 
have left the vicinity. A fox may on occasion 
do this if hounds do not come very near him, but 
he is apt to get on his legs and attempt to slink 
off unseen before his enemies have got out of 
sight. Some sharp-eyed whipper-in happens 
to view him, and before he quite knows what has 
taken place hounds are screaming on his line. 

A hunted stag behaves after the manner of a 
hare, and will submerge himself in a stream, 
keeping absolutely motionless while practically 
surrounded by hounds. The latter have been 
known to jump right over a stag, without either 
recognising him or winding him. Roads and 
certain stretches of bad-scenting country often 
aid a hunted fox to escape, and so do cattle and 
sheep. Once therefore a fox finds he can elude 
his pursuers on such ground, or by running 
amongst livestock in the fields, he will repeat the 
performance at some later date. 

The instinct of a hunted cub leads him to 
return to his home covert after the uproar behind 
him has subsided. As a rule, too, he is not long 
in making the return journey. I had an example 
of this a short time ago. A certain staghound 
pack came to a fox covert to draw for an out- 
lying deer. Hounds were thrown into the wood— 
a larch plantation on the top of a hill—and very 
soon a halloa from the far side gave warning that 
the stag was away. Before hounds had been 
more than a few minutes in covert, five fox cubs 
made their appearance in the open. Four of 
them I saw myself, and the fifth was viewed by 
someone else. Being on foot, I remained on the 
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high ground near the wood while hounas hunted 
their stag into the valley below. Within ten 
minutes, I viewed three of the cubs back into the 
plantation, and no doubt the other two were not 
long behind them. 

With old adult foxes, the same thing is likely 
to happen. A fox slips away and hounds run 
hard for perhaps twenty minutes, then comes a 
check, and the line cannot be recovered. The 
Master gives the order to draw somewhere else, 
and a fresh fox is found. Had hounds been 
taken back to the covert in which the original 
fox was lying, in all probability they would have 
got on to him again. Having shaken off his 
pursuers, a hunted fox frequently returns at once 
to his home covert. 

The cub which survives his first hunting season 
may develop into a very clever fox if he keeps 
his wits about him. His initial experience with 
hounds has taught him that it is bette1 to at once 
get ‘‘ out of that’”’ than stay, and as his mind is 
constantly sharpened by pitting his wits against 
those of his enemies and the creatures which he 
himself hunts, he becomes in time one of those 
‘‘ old customers’’ which so often escape, and 
which in the end manage not to be hunted at all. 
The least suspicious scent or sound puts such a 
fox on the alert, and he is away at once, long 
before hounds are in covert or anyone can get 
a view of him. When he grows old, and his 
powers begin to fail, his wits remain as sharp as 
ever; and no doubt his long and varied experience 
of life enables him to keep fat and well liking, 
even though he has hardly a sound tooth left in 
his head. Now and then hounds account for 
one of these ‘‘ old customers,” and it is surprising 
in what good condition most of them are. 
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With reference to the fox’s mind, the question 
arises, What are the feelings of a hunted fox? 
We can easily imagine our own feelings, if pursued 
by a pack of large and noisy enemies, but though 
our mind and that of a wild animal act on a 
more or less similar basis, the quality of the 
mind-matter varies immensely. It is, I think, 
unreasonable to suppose that the mind of the fox 
is influenced in the same way as the mind of a 
human being. We express our thoughts and 
ideas in words, but the fox cannot do this; and 
without words, thought cannot advance very far. 
There is no looking forward in the fox’s case, his 
thoughts are concrete, and his memory is a mass 
of facts. There is more pain to a human being in 
anticipating the end than in the end itself. The 
fox’s mind is incapable of realising a probability, 
and therefore he can have no anticipation of death, 
until perhaps at the very last moment when his 
foes are actually upon him. Even then the end 
is swift, and is the payment the fox is required to 
make for the protection of himself and his kind. 
A fox dies fighting, and anyone who has ex- 
perienced the excitement of the ring or the 
battlefield knows that in the heat of the moment 
pain is for the time being obliterated. 

In another chapter I have mentioned the fact 
that certain foxes in the fell country do not 
assimilate in colour with their surroundings. In 
the case of a hunted fox, the further he runs and 
the dirtier he becomes, the less easy is he to see. 
A beaten fox shows his condition by his arched 
back, trailing brush, and lolling tongue, and to an 
experienced observer there is no doubt of his 
plight. Let such a fox however see you before 
you see him, and he is likely to straighten up and 
go away for a certain distance as if quite fresh. 
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For this reason, an inexperienced person may 
easily imagine that he ts a fresh one. 

Clever as a fox is, his mind is strictly limited 
by experience. Once he has been to a place, 
he can go straight there again by day or night, 
but if he is forced beyond the boundary of his 
own particular beat, the limitation of his mind is 
apt to prove his final undoing. We have known 
a fox, hard pressed by hounds in country strange 
to him, go past several places in which he could 
have found sanctuary. It was quite evident 
that he did not know about these places, and 
though he could hardly fail to have seen them as 
he passed, he was apparently unable to grasp 
the probability that they might afford him 
refuge from his enemies. The mind of the fox 
appears to be a mass of facts, garnered during his 
wanderings and packed away in his brain for 
future reference. To these facts he trusts, but 
anything in the shape of a probability is quite 
beyond him. 

One often hears it said that a fox hard-pressed 
by hounds will run round a covert rather than 
enter it, because in his heated condition the 
wood is likely to half smother him. Although 
hunted foxes often do skirt coverts during the 
course of a run, the woods are usually small ones, 
and the fox, having probably often visited them 
before, knows that they contain no safe retreat, 
and that the mere fact of running through them 
would only hamper him in his attempt to reach 
some definite point that he has in mind. We 
have on many occasions seen a hunted fox enter 
large woodlands in preference to skirting them, 
and as a fox would hardly feel the effects of the 
heat more in a big covert than a small one, it 
rather points to our theory being the correct one. 
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Of course a hard-pressed fox may skirt a covert 
if he has never been in it before, because his mind 
is not open to the possibility of there being a 
safe refuge in it. | The resources of a fox depend 
on the width of his beat, and his knowledge of the 
country, therefore when he is driven beyond that 
beat, he is very much at sea. 
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CHAPTER VI 


|* the Shires, where the fox is closely pre- 

served, he has few enemies beyond the 

hounds. Food is plentiful and near at 
hand, and in spring he has no great distance to go 
in search of a mate. He is bred and reared 
within sound of human habitations, and his life 
is Spent more or less in the midst of civilisation. 
The result is, he shows comparatively little fear 
of man, and is less easily headed in the hunting 
field than his relations which inhabit wilder 
districts. In comparison with the hill-fox of the 
north, he leads a pampered existence. 

Years ago, even the Shires were unenclosed, 
and coverts were few and far between. Foxes 
too were much less plentiful, and scattered over 
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a larger area. Game preserving was then un- 
heard of, and individual foxes had wider beats, 
for they often had to travel long distances, both 
in search of food, and on love-making expeditions 
in spring. The supply of foxes, meagre though 
it was, consisted of wild, healthy animals, and 
disease was unknown. ‘The fox of the Shires 
was then much more akin to his mountain-bred 
cousin than he is to-day, and individual foxes 
often provided extremely long runs. 

In the course of time, the country became 
more and more enclosed. The old, slow style 
of fox-hunting gave way to the modern, quick 
method, and foxes were imported to augment the 
local stock. Coverts were planted for Reynard’s 
special benefit, and everything was done to make 
the countryside attractive to foxes. The con- 
sequence was, the stock increased tremendously, 
and that dread scourge mange began to make its 
appearance. This was owing to the importation 
of diseased foxes from abroad, transported in 
filthy crates. The original stock of foxes grad- 
ually became crossed with the new, to the detri- 
ment of their size, courage, and stamina. As the 
stock increased, in-breeding naturally followed, 
until to-day the fox of the Shires is a smaller, 
redder, and less enterprising animal than his 
relations in the north. With the advent of 
intensive game preservation, difficulties arose 
between shooting and hunting interests. Vixens 
mysteriously disappeared, and cubs were reared 
by hand, often in extremely filthy surroundings. 
The result was, the older vixens, so vital to the 
proper education of the cubs, became practically 
extinct in certain districts, and to-day there 
are countries where a genuine wild fox is hardly 
ever killed. Luckily such countries are few and 
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far between, but they do exist, and the sport the 
foxes afford is naturally poor. 

With the enclosure of the country, and the 
appearance of conveniently placed coverts, the 
fox of the Midlands changed his habits to some 
extent. In the old days, Reynard usually had 
to travel far and fast in order to reach some point 
he had in mind, whereas to-day in certain dis- 
tricts he can run from covert to covert, and 
hounds find a difficulty in sticking to his line, owing 
to the presence of fresh foxes. As a well known 
Midland M.F.H. once said: “‘ If you run a fox 
more than ten minutes in this country, the 
chances are that he is another.” As far as the 
riding part of the business is concerned, it matters 
little how often hounds change, so long as they 
keep on running, and to-day most of the longest 
runs are generally the result of one or more such 
changes. 

The more foxes you have, especially in an 
enclosed country like the Shires, the less ground 
will each individual fox know, and the less chance 
you have of bringing off a really good hunt with 
one fox as pilot from start to finish. 

In his general habits, the fox of the Midlands 
differs little from his cousin of the mountains. 
A fox is a fox wherever you find him, and he is 
well able to accommodate himself to his sur- 
roundings. In the Shires, foxes are apt to be 
less wary than those which inhabit a non-hunting 
country, for, with the exception of the hounds, 
they have few if any enemies, and do not require 
to be so constantly on the alert as the hill-fox, 
against whom continual warfare is waged. The 
low-country fox leads an easy and somewhat 
artificial existence, until such time as the hounds 
catch him, or his cunning enables him to keep 
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clear of danger altogether. | When the end comes 
he is but paying the price for the privileged 
existence of himself and his kind. 


A KILL IN THE OPEN. 





In an ordinary enclosed country, the majority 
of the foxes lie in covert. Occasionally a fox 
is found in a hedgerow, or in a furrow of a ploughed 
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field, but the plantations are the chief harbour. 
No matter how small a covert may be, so long as 
it contains snug lying, and is free from disturbance, 
a fox or foxes will sooner or later take up their 
abode there. 

In the old days, when the country was wnen- 
closed, the woods were generally large and wide 
apart. To suit modern conditions, more coverts 
were required, set nearer together and of less 
acreage. In the Shires, many such coverts were 





A SNUG KENNEL 


planted for the benefit of foxes. To keep a 
covert quiet, the fences should be thick and im- 
penetrable, and the under growth of the same 
nature. A close growing thorn or gorse covert 
will keep out prowling curs and idle humans, and 
affords perfect protection for foxes, which can 
creep about inside it. Neither dogs or men are 
fond of penetrating thorny growth, and so they 
think twice before attempting to disturb coverts 
of this nature. Fox coverts should be carefully 
looked after, more particularly the fences. Thorns 
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and grass grow well together, and make the best 
of harbour for foxes, but the sticks should never 
be chopped down and laid, as this plan leads to 
quantities of rotten thorns lying about, which 
ate decidedly injurious to hounds’ feet. Young 
thorns should be topped, otherwise they will not 
grow close. When first planted they take a long 
time to grow, so that it pays to plant gorse as 
well, which soon springs up into good covert. 
Old thorns may be chopped down as they quickly 
spring up again. In ordinary woodlands, where 
the timber is grown for its beauty or for com- 
mercial purposes, there are usually some snug 
corners which appeal to foxes. Here again the 
fences should be as thick and impenetrable as 
possible, for the interior of the average plantation, 
when once the boundary fence is passed, is much 
easier of access than the inside of a thorn or gorse 
covert. 

Furze coverts should be cut about every six 
or seven years, otherwise they become hollow and 
gradually die away. In some parts of the North 
country, foxes lie in the thick juniper growth. 
Juniper, or ‘‘ savin ’’ as it 1s locally known, makes 
a close impenetrable covert, and on some hill 
slopes there are large areas of it. 

Plantations of young larch, spruce, and fir, 
make the best of fox coverts, for the grass grows 
well, and the small, closely set trees keep out the 
draught, and make the covert warm and at- 
tractive. On one occasion I saw four foxes go- 
away from a young larch wood of less than two 
acres in extent. When larch and spruce begin 
to reach maturity however, the undergrowth 
dies away, killed by the pine needles and the 
drip from the trees. Many larch woods are as 
bare as a billiard table in the bottom, and afford 
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poor lying for foxes. Where heath or heather 
grows naturally, or can be persuaded to grow, 
it makes capital fox shelter. Foxes often lie 
extremely close in it, and I have many times seen 
a fox wait till hounds were almost on top of him. 

Foxes, like all other furred and feathered wild 
things, appreciate sun and warmth. A covert 
which faces south is therefore preferable to one 
with a northerly aspect. Here and there, small 
coverts are situated at no great distance from 
larger ones, and it often happens that litters are 
bred in the small places, but the latter do not hold 
foxes in the hunting season. Attracted by the 
food supply, or the better lying in the bigger 
woods, the foxes migrate there. Foxes can of 
course be restored to blank coverts by turning 
them down in artificial earths, etc., but if genuine 
wild sport is the object in view, it is a much better 
plan to keep the coverts quiet and well fenced from 
intruders, when the wild stock will resort to them 
and increase in the natural way. 

Big woodlands are resorted to by foxes, because 
they are less disturbed than the smaller coverts. 
Woodland hunting affords comparatively little 
scope for galloping and jumping, therefore the 
average field looks with no kindly eye on the 
prospect of a day in the big plantations. The 
latter should however be regularly hunted, and 
hunted hard, so as to force the foxes to leave and 
seek sanctuary in more getatable localities. If 
this is neglected, the woodlands will be crawling 
with foxes, and many of the smaller and better 
situated coverts will be drawn blank. 

The fox is of course a national asset, for be- 
sides affording sport in the Shires and the pro- 
vinces, he is the cause of an enormous distribution 
of money throughout the hunting countries of 
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Great Britain. From the time that the local 
Squires kept their private packs until the present, 
more and more people have benefitted directly 
or indirectly from the sport. If we leave out 
those who actually enjoy the latter, there are few 
tradesmen, dealers, labourers, and the like, who 
do not derive a goodly portion of their annual 
income from business connected with the interests 
of the Hunt. The presence of hunting in the 
Shires and other fashionable countries brings an 
influx of monied people who spend freely, and this 
money finds its way by devious channels into the 
pockets of those who are in trade or labour with 
their hands. The Hunt is a going concern in 
which much capital is invested, and is therefore 
respected by the community. Since the in- 
stitution of the recognised county packs, the 
more fashionable Hunts have attracted larger 
and larger fields, until to-day they are at a 
maximum. This, in addition to the enclosing 
of the country and the planting of conveniently 
situated coverts, has had its effect on the fox 
which is the primary object of the whole business. 

As we have already mentioned, in the old days 
the country was much less enclosed, coverts were 
larger and further apart, while the stock of foxes 
was a drop in the ocean compared to what it is 
now. ‘Those who hunted took a lively interest 
in the work of hounds and the science of the 
sport, and could sympathise with the huntsman 
on a blank day, as well as enjoy the perseverance 
of himself and his hounds when scent was only 
moderate and difficulties cropped up. 

In the more fashionable countries to-day, only 
a small percentage of the large number of followers 
are really interested in hound work or know 
anything of the science of hunting. The chief 
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aim of most of them appears to be a fast gallop, 
with plenty of Jumping, and blood at the finish. 
They have no patience with long draws, or slow 
hunting runs. Seeing that this is the case, more 
foxes are necessary to provide quick finds, and 
so the various hunting countries in the Midlands 
now carry an enormous stock. It is safe to say 
that the average fashionable pack kills more 
cubs before regular hunting begins than would 
have sufficed our ancestors for an entire season. 
It is popularly supposed that hounds must be 
‘* blooded up to the eyes”’ before they are pro- 
perly entered, and so twenty or thirty brace of 
cubs are accounted for. As a matter of fact, 
this ‘‘ blooding’’ business is greatly overdone, 
despite what the various authorities tell us. 
Many provincial packs kill very few cubs, while 
the fell packs do no regular cub-hunting at all, 
and never actually break up their foxes. The 
same may be said of many American packs which 
seldom get blood, yet all the north country hounds 
and those in America exhibit the greatest keenness 
to hunt. It is this enormous increase of foxes 
that is responsible for the decadence of the Midland 
fox to-day. Cub-hunting is far more necessary 
to reduce the stock of foxes than to blood hounds, 
and even after the cubbing business is over the 
remaining stock is generally far too big in most 
countries to provide good hunting runs, apart 
from the galloping and jumping point of view. 
One has only to read the hunting accounts in the 
sporting papers to realize how seldom a really fine 
hunt with a single fox comes off in the fashionable 
countries to-day. It is usually a case of one or 
more changes, with hounds run out of scent at 
the end,:and a trot to fresh covert for another 
quick find. 
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Now that the ‘‘ hunt to ride’ brigade form so 
large a portion of the field, they have to be catered 
for, because when all is said and done they are 
subscribers, and without subscriptions a Hunt 
cannot carry on nowadays in the style expected 
in the Shires. Many people who hunt are apt 
to describe a day as ‘‘ rotten,’’ when perhaps the 
work of hounds and huntsman has been of the 
greatest interest to those of the field who under- 
stand such matters. We all appreciate a scream- 
ing run when it comes off, but those who expect 
to do nothing but gallop and jump their hardest 
every day they go out, should associate themselves 
with draghounds rather than the legitimate chase. 

The increase of foxes in the Midlands has led 
to a certain amount of emulation and jealousy in 
the total of kills for the season, and big bags of 
foxes are the result. The latter act in the nature 
of an advertisement, just as do the shooting 
man’s on the moor or in covert. Every Master 
and huntsman of course likes to account for a 
fair percentage of foxes found and chased, but 
to-day it would be better if followers hunted 
more for sport in the strict sense of the term, and 
a smaller stock of genuine wild foxes was there 
to provide it. 

In the old days people only shot when there 
was a cessation of hunting owing to frost, whereas 
to-day the shooting man and the shooting syn- 
dicate are a power in the land. There is often 
a certain amount of antagonism between hunting 
and shooting interests, particularly as regards 
the stock of foxes. Game and foxes can be 
reared together—as has been proved over and 
over again—without loss of sport to either side, 
if a tactful attitude 1s adopted by the devotees of 
each pursuit. | With foxes thick on the ground, 
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keepers endeavour to control them, and this has 
led to the destruction of the older vixens, and the 
hand-rearing of cubs, often in extremely un- 
satisfactory surroundings. The more foxes are 
pampered and interfered with, the quicker they 
lose stamina, and the less need there is for them 
to go far in search of food. Consequently they 
know little country, and it is useless to expect 
them to show sport in the true sense of the term. 
So long however as fashionable fields demand 
quick finds, short bursts, and plenty of galloping 
and jumping, the stock of foxes must be there to 
provide them, and people only have themselves 
to blame if they prefer such tactics to the more 
genuine form of hunting with fewer but better 
foxes. 

In the Midlands the fox is accustomed to live 
in more or less close proximity to human habita- 
tions, and when being hunted he often has to face 
large crowds, not to mention motors on the roads. 
Owing to this state of affairs he has become more 
or less brazen, and is more difficult to head than 
his wilder and heavier relations of the mountains. 
Like other wild creatures he adapts himself to 
his surroundings, and thinks nothing ot making 
his way past a crowd of halloing foot people rather 
than be baulked of his point. He has too 
every opportunity of shifting his responsibility 
on to other foxes, and thus often escapes pursuit 
thanks to the fact that there is a plentiful stock 
of his relations in the neighbourhood. 

In a fashionable country, despite a keen hunts- 
man and the modern quick method of handling 
hounds, a hunted fox stands a better chance of 
escape than he would in a more provincial district. 
Hounds are very apt to be overridden by a modern 
field, and thus checks occur that are all to the 
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advantage of the fox. Again, despite the fact 
that motors are usually sent home at once by 
those who use them to go to the meet, there are 
others on the roads driven by people who do not 
ride, but like to see as much of a run as possible 
from the highway. Motor-cycles too are every- 
where, and these, combined with cars, save many 
a fox by causing hounds to check at a critical 
moment. It is bad enough for hounds to pick 
up a line foiled by a crowd of sweating horses, 
but much harder for them to do so at a point on or 
near a road, where the air 1s blue with petrol fumes 
from motor cycles and cars. The latter are 
however part and parcel of modern every-day 
life, and as they have come to stay, Masters of 
hounds are faced by the problem of how to con- 
trol them so that they will interfere as little as 
possible with sport. The fox has already ac- 
cepted them as every-day incidents in his life, 
and no doubt he uses them as he does cattle and 
sheep or manure tainted ground, as an aid to 
escape, once he has discovered the fact that by 
running past or near them the pressure of pursuit 
is slackened. We have seen a hunted otter 
jump a wall and dive under a waiting motor-car 
across a road, so it is not surprising that foxes 
show little fear of approaching such mechanical 
vehicles. 

Despite the annoyance caused by motor-cycles 
and cars, we should not forget that many peop’e 
who use them for hunting on the roads may be 
really keen on sport. A motor cyclist who 
cannot afford a horse or horses, and perhaps uses 
his cycle in his business, can hardly be blamed 
for following hounds on it rather than on foot. 
The attraction of riding to hounds—apart from 
hound work and the science of hunting—lies in 
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the pace, and the motorist enjoys this although he 
cannot indulge in jumping. 

To-day as in olden times, whenever you find 
him, whether in the Shires or the most provincial 
country, the fox is the cherished object of pursuit, 
and so we may conclude this chapter with Egerton 
Warburton’s well-known lines. 

Since one fox on foot more diversion will bring 
Than twice twenty thousand cock pheasants on wing, 


That man we all honour, whate’er be his rank, 
Whose heart heaves a sigh when his gorse is drawn blank. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EAVING the Shires for the Welsh and Scot- 
L tish mountains, and the Lakeland fells, 
Wwe come across our old friend Reynard 
again, a much bigger Reynard however, and 
leading a wilder and more untrammelled existence. 
Even in Wales and on the fells of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, where the hill-fox is hunted by 
foot-packs, he is still sometbing of an outlaw; 
and in the deer forests of Scotland—many of 
which are crawling with foxes—every man’s hand 
is against him. It is in the countries of his 
outlawry, that he exhibits that perfection of 
growth, stamina, and cunning, seldom seen 
amongst his relatives of more civilised regions. 
The big hill-foxes are well able to look after 
themselves, and their prey includes lambs, young 
deer calves, dead or dying sheep, wounded stags, 
and the smaller creatures in fur and feather. 
On the mountains a fox must constantly have 
his wits about him, for he is always in danger 
from hidden traps, ambuscades, or poisoned baits. 
Wherever he goes he must tread warily, guided 
by his keen nose and his past experience. 
As already mentioned, certain of the Scotch 
deer forests are literally crawling with foxes, for 
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though cubs are destroyed in the spring, and a 
certain number of old foxes are shot when visiting 
the dens at dawn or dusk, a wholesale method of 
destroying them cannot be adopted on account 
of the disturbance to the forest. In such regions 
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foxes naturally increase, and their depredations 
occasionally demand special measures of re- 
taliation. Perhaps a fox drive is organised over 
a wide extent of ground with guns posted at all 
the likely passes, or a determined raid is made 
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upon all the dens which the foxes are known to 
occupy. ‘Terriers are employed at these earths, 
which either bolt the foxes to the guns or worry 
them underground. A big hill-fox can stand a 
lot of punishment, and I have known one to kill 
a small terrier, but if the latter is a sizeable dog 
with plenty of courage, the fox is doomed unless 
he gets ‘‘ out of that.’’ A fox which runs the 
gauntlet of the guns, stands a better chance of 
life than one which fights the terriers, for though 
a running fox offers a fair mark, he is proverbially 
hard to hit. I once saw a fox bolted from a 
rocky earth, and get safely away, after six barrels 
of B.B. shot had been sent after him from the guns 
of three men who were all good game shots. 
Apropos of shooting foxes, I killed a certain 
number in Canada by stalking them in winter. 
It needs very careful stalking to ‘‘ jump’”’ a fox 
from his bed, and put a bullet or a charge of shot 
into him as he goes away. This method can only 
be employed in snow, when the tracks of the fox 
can be followed. In the woods we often hunted 
foxes with slow hounds, posting guns on the well 
known runways. ‘The foxes used to circle round 
in the vicinity, and somebody was nearly certain 
to get a shot. As each red fox skin was in those 
days worth {1, there was a certain amount of 
incentive to hunt for the pelt as well as sport. 
There was and still is some demand for healthy 
cubs and adult foxes for re-stocking purposes, 
and if the consequent supply had been confined 
to foxes from the non-hunting districts of Scot- 
land and other parts of Great Britain we should 
have been spared the epidemics of mange that 
have so often broken out. A healthy hill-fox 
makes a welcome change of blood, and helps to 
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increase the stamina of his low-country relatives; 
but the importation of foreign foxes, carried in 
filthy crates and boxes, is like asking for an out- 
break of mange. 

Apropos of taking foxes alive for re-stocking 
purposes, one of the most ingenious methods is 
by the use of a stone trap or enclosure, known 
locally as a ‘* kist.”” When a fox has been 
tracked into a den, all the outlets but one are 
blocked up. In front of this outlet, a small 
stone enclosure is constructed, roofed with slabs 
of rock. Just in front of the mouth of the den, 
a wooden, or sometimes an iron, slide is fixed. 
This is attached to a string which passes over a 
stick placed across the centre of the trap, at such 
a height that when the string is pulled, the slide 
rises and permits free access to the interior of the 
trap from the mouth of the earth. When the 
front end of the trap is built, a narrow slit is left 
in it, of sufficient width to accommodate an 
ordinary wooden bobbin. To this bobbin the 
string on the slide-door is made fast, the length 
of cord being such that when it is pulled tight, 
and the bobbin is lightly jammed into the crack, 
the slide is clear of the entrance to the trap. 

When all is quiet, the fox leaves the den and 
finds himself in the walled enclosure. Seeing 
light through the crack at the far end, he at once 
investigates, and in scratching to get out dis- 
places the bobbin which flies up and allows the 
slide-door to fall. Reynard is then a prisoner 
until the keeper arrives in the morning with a 
sack for his removal. There are various other 
methods of bringing foxes to hand, with steel 
traps, and poison. Sometimes a bait is used, this 
being partially buried beneath wood ashes or 
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earth. As is well known, foxes, like dogs, have 
a habit of ‘‘ leaving their cards’ at certain spots, 
and the trapper often takes advantage of these 
places. Sometimes he sticks a post into the 
ground on a mound near where he knows foxes 
pass, and buries several traps, with their chains 
tied together, round the post. Once in a trap, 
Reynard in his struggles springs the others, and 
is thus inextricably held. If a trap is pegged 
down, a fox will gnaw off his foot, but if the trap 
is attached to a light clog of wood, he will drag it 
to a distance, leaving behind him a trail easy to 
follow. 

In America, wolves are killed by putting 
strychnine inside small balls of lard. These are 
allowed to freeze solid, and are then scattered 
about in open places, such as the frozen snow- 
covered surface of alake. Into each ball of lard, 
a black feather is stuck, and when the wolves 
see these feathers against the white background 
they naturally investigate them, swallow the 
lard, and the poison does the rest. Foxes are 
also taken by this method. The Esquimaux 
employ a similar method, but instead of poison 
they place inside the balls of fat, a spring made ot 
whalebone, held in restraint by a length of gut. 
When the animal swallows the fat, the gut string 
weakens, and allows the spring to fly open, the 
poor victim dying a very painful death. 

American trappers use a variety of weird and 
noxious smelling oils and scents for attracting 
fur bearing animals. In the case of wolves and 
foxes there is no better bait than a few drops of the 
urine of the she-wolf or vixen, taken at the 
mating season. ‘This, sprinkled on the likely 
‘‘ card leaving’ places, round which are buried 
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a number of traps, seldom fails to work the 
oracle. 

A hunted fox is usually pretty good at con- 
cealing his movements, but I doubt if he can 
compare with the big hill-foxes in this respect. 
Anyone who waits near a den at dawn or dusk, 
in hopes of getting a shot at a dog-fox or vixen 
bringing food to the cubs, will quickly realise the 
difficulty of detecting the approach of their 
phantom-like forms. 

In many districts of Scotland there used to be 
a local character known as the ‘‘ tod-hunter,”’ 
anglicé fox-hunter. His assistants in the work 
of destroying foxes were a motley canine crew, 
composed of terriers, hounds, and animals of the 
lurcher type known as “‘ streakers.”’ 

During the cubbing time, the tod-hunter used 
to visit the earths with his terriers. The latter 
generally made short work of a litter, after which 
a watch was kept for the return of the old foxes. 
Should these have been missed by the hidden 
guns, the ‘‘ streakers’’ were slipped in hopes 
of bringing them to hand. At other times of 
year, the fox-hunter used to draw the crags and 
corries, while men were posted at the various 
passes with “‘ streakers,’’ ready to slip them at the 
foxes when opportunity offered. 

Colquhoun, in ‘‘ The Moor and the Loch,” 
gives a good account of a hunt with a big hill-fox. 
He and his brother were on a roe-hunting ex- 
pedition with a steady old hound, when the latter 
got on to a fox. Both sportsmen shot at it, the 
shots taking effect. Despite its wounds however, 
the fox afforded an exciting chase ere it was 
finally run into by the hound. Many a wounded 
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stag which is given up for lost, is watched and 
followed to his last resting place by the fox. 

In the old days, organised vermin hunts took 
place in the fell country of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. Little in the shape of fur or 
feather escaped the attentions of the hunters, the 
bag including foxes, badgers, wild-cats, polecats, 





HILL Fox AND DEAD STAG. 


pine martens, eagles and hawks. In later times, 
money was paid for the heads of foxes, ravens and 
other birds and beasts, this money being in some 
cases disbursed by the church-wardens who also 
treated the school-children of their day to 
‘* scholars’ ale’ at the expense of the parish. 

I have already mentioned the ‘* streakers,”’ 
which were attached to the Scotch tod-hunter’s 
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motley pack. Although these dogs were fast, 
the fox frequently escaped them in the rough 
ground. <A sharp cur dog can catch a fox if he 
gets away close to its brush, and a terrier has been 
known to do so ere now, but once the fox manages 
to avoid the first rush at close quarters, he can 
escape anything on four legs on hill-ground. 

Even in districts where he is looked upon as an 
outlaw, the fox receives a certain measure of pro- 
tection, from the fact that he is more valuable 
alive than dead. Many a fox in a non-hunting 
country is taken uninjured, to be disposed of in a 
district where fresh blood is required. If his 
value is apparent even in non-hunting districts, 
how much more so is it in countries where money 
is disbursed locally right and left in the interests 
of sport. The economic value of the fox is great, 
and is increasing yearly ; and without him, the 
money now distributed in certain channels, would 
not find its way into the same pockets. 

Although in this country the outlaw fox 1s 
worth comparatively little to the man who kills 
him, the reverse 1s the case in those countries 
where he is hunted for his fur. 

There have been great changes in English 
country-life of late years, and in certain hunting 
districts the fox 1s perhaps not held in quite such 
high esteem by all parties as heretofore. Still, 
there is no getting away from the fact that 
Reynard’s economic value is greater now than 
ever it was. In pre-war days it cost a sovereign 
to shoot a pheasant, and the price has risen since 
then, but the value of each pheasant accounted for 
to-day can bear no comparison with the cost 
required to kill a fox in the Shires. 

In mountain districts, it is not uncommon to 
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come across foxes minus a foot. Many a fox 
gets clear of a trap at the cost of one of his pedal 
extremities, but despite his loss, appears to fare 
as well as ever. If this happens in a hunting 
country however, he will not as a rule last long 
for hounds soon account for a ‘‘ three legger.”’ 
Once a fox has been in a trap, it is a clever man 
who will get him in another. An adult fox is not 
easy to trap at any time and his motto is ‘‘ once 
bit, twice shy.” 

True hill-foxes generally show a good deal of 
grey about their fur, but there are not so many 
of these ‘‘ old timers ’’ as there used to be. The 
Scotch mountains probably harbour more of them 
than any other district, because, being far from 
any regular hunting country, the foxes are uncon- 
taminated with foreign blood. In the Lake 
District a few fairly grey foxes are killed each 
season, but the old sort—known as ‘‘ greyhound ”’ 
foxes—are now practically a thing of the past. 

The hill-fox is a true mountaineer. He likes 
to make his kennel far up amongst the high tops, 
two thousand feet or more above sea level. From 
there he makes long foraging expeditions to the 
low ground, returning to his mountain fastness 
before daybreak. Instead of lying in a covert, 
a hedgerow, or the open fields, like his south- 
country cousin, he chooses some heather-covered 
ledge on a towering crag, with a wide, panoramic 
view of the country spread out below him. Under 
stress of weather, or when danger threatens, he 
will get to ground amongst the labyrinths of sub- 
terranean passages, which ramificate in all 
directions below the piled-up rocks and boulders. 

There is no artificiality about fAzs existence. 
He iives a wild, free life on the open hills, and all 
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men are his sworn enemies. It is a case of 
hound, trap, and gun against keen nose, cunning 
and fleetness of foot, and to his credit be it said, 
the fox often wins. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


F all matters connecting with hunting, scent 
() is the one that we know least about. We 
can of course tell whether it is a good or 
bad scenting day, by the way hounds run, but to 
forecast what the state of the scent will be on any 
given day, is entirely beyond our powers. Pos- 
sibly it is just as well we cannot prophesy in this 
respect, for we should always be picking the good 
days, and the uncertainty of the sport would 
be lost to us. If we knew we were going to kill 
our fox every day, hunting him would very soon 
begin to pall. Scent of course plays the most 
important part in hunting, for without it, your 
hounds—no matter how good they are—cannot 
run a yard. 

Roughly speaking, scent 1s governed by the 
nature of the ground and the state of the atmos- 
phere. We know that on the day that a human 
being can smell the scent of a fox at some crossing- 
place in a lane or on a road, hounds as a rule 
cannot own it, because it is too far above them. 
Beyond this stage of our knowledge, it is difficult 
to speak with any certainty. Speaking in the 
vernacular : ‘‘ There’s nowt sae queer as scent.” 
The factors that influence scent are the fox 
himself, the nature of the soil, the condition of 
the surface, the temporary state of the surface, 
and the state of the weather. 
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The amount of scent emanating from a fox 
appears to vary with individuals. Likewise 
the behaviour of the fox has a good deal to do 
with the quality of the scent. One that runs 
straight is nearly always easier to hunt than a 
short-running, twisting customer. There are 
two kinds of scent, 1.e., the body-scent and the 
foot-scent. The former is held in suspension 
in the atmosphere, and when at the right height— 
‘* breast high ’’—hounds can scream after their 
fox. Foot-scent lies on, or very close to the 
ground, and hounds have to work it out slowly, 
as when they are on a cold drag. When scent is 
‘‘ breast high”? on a windy day, hounds often 
run far wide of the actual line, because the scent 
drifts with the wind. In the case of foot-scent, 
this does not happen, and such scent leads hounds 
to the exact spot where a fox has jumped a wall, 
or crept through a smoot. 

Human beings have a far greater capacity for 
recognising various scents than 1s_ generally 
supposed. Persons who are both blind and deaf 
sometimes know their friends by their smell, and 
even go so far as to base their likes and dislikes 
on the smell of individuals. 

‘Probably the greater portion of the scent 
given off by the body of the fox, comes from the 
scent glands at the root of the brush. Scent 
appears to be closely connected with the fox’s 
nervous system, while the speed at which he 
travels also affects its strength. A fox lying 
close in covert gives off little or no scent at all 
whereas a fox that has got warm with running, 
leaves considerable scent behind him. I think 
the nervous system is chiefly responsible for the 
loss of scent when a fox receives a sudden fright, 
as when he is coursed by a cur dog. No doubt 
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this causes the glands to contract, and scent is 
automatically cut off. I think the same thing 
happens when a fox enters the cold water of a 
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river or lake during the course of a run, for many 
a fox is lost after he has been through a stream. 
As the powers of a hard-run fox begin to fail 
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his vitality weakens, and scent does likewise. 
Hounds can tell by some subtle change in the 
scent that their fox is weakening, and certain 
members of the pack then push towards the front. 
At such a time they try very hard to catch him, 
and therefore it is most important not to halloa 
or otherwise get their heads up when their beaten 
fox is Just in front of them, for once the thread is 
broken, they may be quite unable to pick it up 
again. 
There is no doubt that the fox himself knows 
a lot about scent. His nose is his chief asset on 
all his hunting expeditions, and it is quite likely 
that he may base his actions in front of hounds on 
the kind of scenting day it happens to be. In 
the fell-country, 1t is often possible to watch every 
movement of a hunted fox for a long distance. 
If it is a bad or moderate scenting day, he will 
potter along, frequently stopping to look back, 
and sometimes he will even liedown. The slower 
he goes, the less scent he gives off, and the harder 
work it is for hounds to hold his line. If he 
hurried when there was no real need for hurry, 
he would grow warm and give off more scent, 
whereas a fox never does hurry until he is ab- 
solutely compelled to. Apropos of this, I take 
the liberty of quoting a passage from Mr. C. E. 
Benson’s book, ‘‘ Crag and hound in Lakeland,”’ 
he says: 
‘' Talking of fools and outpost hounds, a fox, for his reputation, 
is the greatest ass in the animal kingdom. More than once have I 
known one run itself almost to death, under the impression it was 
being chased, when the hounds were ‘‘ barking up quite a different 
tree.”” I saw an idiot of this brand blunder right on to a couple of 
outpost hounds, which promptly slew it, the remainder of the pack 


the while being seated round a ‘‘whoal’’ three-quarters of a mile 
off.” 


With regard to the above, I can quite well be- 
lieve that a fox blundered on to a couple of out- 
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post hounds, for I have known it happen myself, 
although I should hardly use the word ‘‘ blunder ”’ 
in describing it. A fox, coming along through 
rough ground, can easily get close to a couple of 
hounds if the latter are quiet, before he realizes 
their presence, especially 1f they are above him, 
and their scent is carried over his head. I cannot 
however believe that a fox would ‘‘ run itself 
almost to death, under the impression that it was 
being chased.” I have seen a good many hunted 
foxes in front of hounds, and others which had 
been disturbed by the presence of hounds in their 
vicinity, but I have never known a fox to go 
faster than he really need, even when hounds were 
on his line. 

A fox coming round the shoulder of a hill, or 
travelling in rocky ground, may, if he cannot 
smell hounds or men standing quietly, almost 
run into them, for his eyesight is not remarkably 
acute as far as stationary objects are concerned. 
Again, what appears to be easily within our vision, 
may be invisible, or at any rate look very different 
from the much lower view-point of the fox. 

As far as the land is concerned, scent appears 
to lie best when the ground is in good riding 
condition, neither too hard or too wet. Poor 
land carries a better scent than good land, while 
limestone, unless very damp, is always inimical 
to it. Wet, soft snow often carries a good scent. 
In Canada I have known hounds to run well on 
a line of deer tracks which had thawed out, but 
when the tracks froze again towards evening, 
scent appeared to be lacking. There is really 
no rule to go by with regard to scent, so all we 
can do is to trust to luck, and, as an old huntsman 
friend of mine says, Just keep on ‘‘ never minding.” 

With his keen nose, the fox easily recognises 
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the odour of others of his kind. Foxes like dogs 
‘‘leave their cards’”’ at certain places, and I 
think the aroma round the latter tell the fox 
all he wants to know about those which have 
preceded him. He knows instantly whether a 
dog fox or a vixen has been there, and in all 
probability he can tell their age as well. Hounds 
are less keen to hunt a vixen in spring than a 
dog fox, and this may be because the scent at 
that season is weak, or has undergone some subtle 
change. 

The odour of the fox does not cling to his fur 
when the latter is used for commercial purposes. 
Certain creatures like the skunk, have to be 
carefully handled in this respect, otherwise the 
secretions from the scent-glands would ruin the 
skin. The skunk’s only power of defence is the 
faculty of being able to expel a fine jet of evil- 
smelling liquid, which is powerful enough to tem- 
porarily blind his canine enemies. If however 
the skunk is captured young, and the scent sacs 
are removed, the fur of the animal no longer 
retains any trace of unpleasant odour. 

Strong as the scent of a fox is, it cannot com- 
pare with that of a deer. I have seen hounds 
change during the course of a run from fox to 
deer, and they could hunt the latter much more 
easily, as their increased pace and cry testified. 
This occurred in a fox-hunting district, where an 
occasional outlying deer puts in an appearance. 
When hunting deer, staghounds run in file, and 
do not carry a head like foxhounds. Also on 
certain days, hounds will run mute or nearly so, 
while on other occasions every member of the 
pack will speak to it. Just why this should be 
we cannot tell, but scent has probably a good deal 
to do with it. I think the scent of a deer chiefly 
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emanates from the metatarsal glands, situated 
on each hind leg below the hock. The hair 
around these glands is dark coloured, and the 
smell is strong. 

From time to time, evil-smelling liquids have 
been invented to prevent foxes taking partridges 
during the nesting season. At first these were 
attended with a certain amount of success, but 
after certain foxes had investigated the new 
aroma, they discovered the fact of its being con- 
nected with sitting birds, and in many instances 
they were guided by the smell and were thus 
able to walk straight in and secure a substantial 
feed. Although the fox is hardly so clever as 
the fabulists would have us believe, he is no fool, 
and he can put two and two together with the aid 
of his keen nose and experience. In the “‘ Master 
of Game ’”’ it says: ‘‘ The hunting for a fox is fair 
for the good cry of the hounds that follow him so 
nigh and with so good a will. Always they 
scent of him, for he flies through the thick wood 
and also he stinketh evermore.” Again with 
regard to the fur of the fox, it says: ‘‘ The foxes’ 
skins be wonderfully warm to make cuffs and 
furs, but they stink evermore if they are not well 
tawed.” 

When hunting with beagles, I have seen a hare 
roll on manure-stained ground, and instances 
have been recorded of foxes doing the same thing, 
Both foxes and dogs have a habit of rolling on 
carrion and other filth, and when a hunted animal 
does this during the course of a run, its scent 
is often obliterated by the smell of the foreign 
matter. 

Foxes often take refuge in queer places when 
hard run by hounds. I have known a fox to 
enter a coal-shed, and another climbed on the 
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window sill of a cottage. Instances are re- 
corded of foxes taking refuge in chimneys, and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, in the Badminton 
Magazine, tells of a fox which ran into a stable- 
yard, climbed on the roof, and ensconced himself 
among the works of the stable clock. 

Some time ago, there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion re hounds running from scent to view. 
Various opinions were expressed, one of which was 
to the effect that hounds do not see their fox 
until they practically have their teeth into him. 
From this view I must certainly beg to differ. 
On the fells one often gets a panoramic view of the 
chase, and it is possible to keep close watch on 
the movements of both fox and hounds. On 
many occasions it has been perfectly obvious that 
hounds viewed their fox for some distance prior 
to overhauling him. When hounds are about to 
run from scent to view, they know very well that 
their fox is close in front of them, and I think 
they naturally look for a moving object, when 
they make their final spurt. If however, a fox 
lies down, hounds are apt to flash over him, for 
they are then still running by scent, and in their 
eagerness fail to see his motionless form. 

A hound’s vision is much more acute at picking 
up a moving object than a stationary one. A 
hound which I walked for a fell pack, had a habit, 
after a fox had been run to ground, of taking up 
his stand on the hill side well above the earth. 
The instant the fox bolted, the hound was away, 
running parallel with and above his fox, and there 
was not the slightest doubt that he could see it 
below him. 

On a real good scenting day, when scent is 
‘“ breast high,” hounds are likely to view their 
beaten fox from a greater distance than when 
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scenting conditions are not so good, and their 
heads are necessarily nearer to the ground. When 
a hound puts his nose down and hits off a line, he 
at once proclaims the fact with his tongue, and 
at the same time throws up his head as he pushes 
forward. Thus, the higher lies the scent, the 
less often has he to get down to it, and the more 
likely is he to view a moving object in front of him. 


PACE 


CHAPTER IX 


N order to bring a fox to hand, hounds must 

| press him at some period of the run. It 

is the pace, coupled with the superior con- 
dition of the hounds, that kulls. 

I have heard it stated that a wild animal which 
has to work for its food, will always be in better 
condition than another—such as a hound—which 
has food brought to it. With this statement 
I must beg to disagree. Take for instance a 
carted deer, which is hand-fed on hard feed, and 
a wild stag which feeds himself. Which of them 
will be in the better condition ? and by condition 
I mean fitness to stand up before hounds. I 
think anyone with experience of both forms of 
stag hunting, will agree with me when I plump 
for the hand-fed deer. Hounds are fed at regular 
intervals, usually early on the morning of the day 
before hunting. The huntsman knows the 
appetites of individual hounds, and feeds accord- 
ingly. By this means the pack is kept in good and 
level condition. When hounds arrive at the 
meeting place, they have thoroughly digested 
their food, and have got rid of all waste matter ; 
thus they are in the best of running order. Also, 
prior to the commencement of the season, they 
have been put through a course of slow and fast 
exercise, that has hardened their muscles and 
feet, and strengthened their wind. 
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In the case of the fox, he often feeds at ir- 
regular intervals, particularly in mountainous 
districts where weather conditions are frequently 
severe. As a rule he feeds at night, and what 
exercise he gets is taken on his hunting expedi- 
tions. Generally speaking this exercise is not 
fast, and if food happens to be plentiful, he does 
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DISAPPOINTED: Fox and Grouse. 


not cover a great deal of ground. When he 
returns, full-fed to his lying-up place, at daybreak 
or a little before, he is not in the best of shape for 
hard running. The earlier in the morning there- 
fore that hounds unkennel him, the better chance 
they have to press him, if scent serves. An 
afternoon fox is always in better trim than a 
morning one, and so as arule is an old dog fox 
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which has travelled far beyond his own beat on a 
love-making trip. 

The amount of pressure that hounds can bring 
to bear on their fox depends of course on the pace, 
and pace depends on the strength of the scent, for 
hounds cannot travel faster than their noses. 

It was Goosey, the famous Belvoir huntsman, 
who begged leave to state that the fox was a 
toddling animal. By this he meant that a fox 
will keep putting a longer and longer interval 
between himself and the hounds, unless the latter 
are able to keep up a sufficient pressure. Ona 
good scenting day, when hounds get away right 
on the back of their fox, the latter has to run 
his hardest; and, roughly speaking, the average 
fox cannot keep this up for more than twenty 
minutes or half an hour. At other times, when 
scent is moderate or catchy, hounds push on when 
they can, and are working and taking so much 
out of themselves all the time. Not so with the 
fox however. He moderates his pace, and may 
even stop or lie down, and by so doing gets his 
second wind if he requires it, and what to him is 
most important of all, he gains time. It is ever 
the fox’s a’ n to do this, for the slower he can go 
the less heated he gets, and eventually he is able 
to run hounds out of scent altogether. 

The fox is extremely fast for a moderate dis- 
tance, especially in rough ground where he can 
easily beat hounds. He is remarkably active 
too amongst crags and cliffs in mountainous 
country. On a good scenting day in the fell 
country, the pace is likely to be very fast indeed. 
The pace of the modern foxhound of the type one 
sees at Peterborough is second to none in the 
estimation of some people, but I am willing to 
wager a trifle that if field-trials for hounds were 
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organised in this country, on the lines of those 
held in America, some of our hill-country hounds 
would surprise the judges by their speed. 

The fastest runs generally occur when hounds 
are piloted by a dog fox which is out of his own 
country. On the hills, dog foxes often travel 
considerable distances on their love-making ex- 
peditions, and when hounds drop on to one of 
these customers the ensuing hunt is apt to be 
both fast and straight. The fox sets his mask 
for his own domains, and goes there in a bee line. 

Elsewhere we have said that a fox has his own 
particular beat, every foot of which he knows, 
and his instinct is to turn back when he reaches 
the boundary of that beat. The lure of a vixen 
may tempt him beyond it, and I am inclined to 
think that when he returns he follows the same 
route which he took on the outward journey. 
Once he has followed a certain line of country, he 
never forgets it, and every detail of the way is 
stored up in his memory. Aside from this how- 
ever, the homing instinct appears to be strongly 
developed in foxes, for there are many instances 
on record of foxes imported from distant parts of 
the country making their way back : zain across 
wide areas on which they have never put foot 
before. 

The longest runs usually take place when 
scent is rather permanent than strong. The 
longest hunt I ever personally took part in, began 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and hounds were 
still running after dark. This was in the Lake 
District, and it is possible that hounds changed 
foxes, though I rather doubt it. It was never 
very fast at any period, and there were a number 
of checks, still hounds kept going on, their fox 
being one of the ‘‘ toddling ’’ sort mentioned by 
Goosey. 
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There is I think little doubt that the stamina of 
the fox to-day—at any rate in the Midlands—is 
less than that of his predecessors. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that there are now many 
more foxes than there used to be, and in conse- 
quence each individual fox has a smaller beat and 
knows less country. Food is likewise easier to 
obtain, and a fox has not to travel so far to get it, 
so the exercise he gets does not keep him in such 
hard condition as was the case in the old days when 
he and his kind were few and far between, and 
the country was more or less unenclosed. 

We still hear of long runs, but as a rule more 
than one fox acts as pilot, for with foxes thick 
on the ground, and coverts planted at short in- 
tervals, changes are frequent. The modern 
quick tactics necessary in the Shires, where hounds 
are apt to be over-ridden, make for short bursts. 
In the old days, hounds usually killed the fox 
they started with, for the supply of foxes was a 
meagre one. Hounds too could use their noses 
better than their present-day representatives of 
fashionable type. They were bred for work, 
with no thought of show, and when hounds were 
bought and sold, they fetched prices more com- 
mensurate with their ability in the field than is 
the case to-day. 

In an ordinary enclosed country, where hounds 
are ridden to, a fall of snow may temporarily 
stop hunting. On the fells, where hounds are 
followed on foot, snow, if it is not too deep, seldom 
interferes with sport. In soft snow—which often 
carries a good scent, particularly when it is damp 
—hounds, owing to their greater length of leg, 
can travel faster and more easily than the fox. 
Thus it often happens that a fox, which under 
ordinary conditions would go right out to the 
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high tops, cannot face the deeper snow on the 
more elevated slopes, and so hounds, to use a 
local expression ‘‘ lay him in,”’ or in other words 
force him into the low ground. There, unless he 
goes to earth, his shrift is likely to be short, and a 
kill in the open is often the crowning event of 
such a run. 

Although the majority of foxes, particularly 
the hill-type, are more muscular than fat, one 
occasionally comes across a specimen carrying 
more than his share of adipose tissue. A fox 
of this kind probably spends most of his time in 
the midst of a plentiful food supply, and if hounds 
happen to get on to him he does not as a rule last 
long if the pace is fast. 

In another chapter I have made mention of a 
fox which took refuge beneath a patch of blae- 
berry scrub on a ccrag-face. Prior to reaching this 
retreat, he had been very hard run by two and a 
half couples of hounds, the pack having split. 
When he was at last evicted from the crag, he 
made a comparatively feeble effort to escape, and 
after a short scurry, went to ground under a big 
stone. It was the pace, coupled with his own 
fat condition, that killed this fox. 

Certain creatures, the heron for example, when 
pursued, lighten themselves by vomiting up their 
food. I have never heard of a fox doing this, 
but in ‘‘ The Master of Game,” the oldest English 
hunting book, it says, with regard to coursing the 
fox: ‘‘ If greyhounds give him many touches 
and overset him, his last remedy, if he is in an 
open country, will be that he vishiteth gladly 
(the act of voiding excrements) so that the grey- 
hounds should leave him for the stink of the dirt, 
and also for the fear that he hath.” 

The “’ Master of Game’ was written between 
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the years 1406 and 1413, and from it one soon 
discovers that the sportsmen of that period were 
possessed of a very intimate acquaintance with 
the habits and ‘‘ nature” of the wild animals 
they pursued. They were well aware of the 
necessity for pressing a beast at some period of 
the run, particularly if the animal was fleet footed. 
In order to keep up the pressure, they employed 
relays of hounds. In the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Wolf and his nature ”’ it says: ‘‘ They go so fast 
when they be void (empty) that men have let run 
four leashes of greyhounds, one after the other 
and they could not overtake him, for he runs as 
fast as any beast in the world, and he lasts long 
running, for he has a long breath.”’ 

At the time the book was written, it was 
customary to take the fox in coverts, with hounds 
and nets. In the open he was apparently coursed 
with greyhounds. 

When hounds run together as a pack, the 
pressure they bring to bear on their quarry is 
dependent not only on pace, but on the com- 
petitive spirit aroused amongst them, what we 
call drive. When a hound gets his hackles up, 
and exhibits a keenness to be always pushing on, 
then he has plenty of drive. <A pack, the in- 
dividual hounds of which are always working at 
high pressure, is therefore sure to be a killing one. 
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CHAPTER X 


N order that foxes shall not go to ground 
| without providing sport it is customary 
to stop the earths overnight, in the locality 
where hounds are to hunt on the following day. 
A century or more ago, the earth-stopper was a 
recognised Hunt official, with special duties of his 
own to perform. In those days, before the era 
of intensive game preservation, and consequent 
increase of keepers, the earth-stopper had free 
access to all coverts which contained main earths. 
To-day one looks in vain for the picturesque 
character who made his nightly rounds astride 
a pony ; equipped with spade, bill-hook, and horn 
Jantern, whilst a good, rough terrier trotted along- 
side. The old-time earth-stopper was a man 
fond of sport and keen on his job, otherwise he 
would never have performed his duties as satis- 
factorily as he did. For it is no light task to 
sally forth on earth-stopping bent during the 
hours of darkness, and to do the job thoroughly 
regardless of the state of the weather at the time. 
Nothing however deterred the earth-stopper from 
performing his task, and he knew every earth 
and the whereabouts of every litter in the coun- 
try. He stopped too at just the proper time, 
so that when hounds arrived on the scene, foxes 
were out and not in. Hunting was the premier 
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sport in those days, and men shot only when 
there was a hard frost and hounds were confined 
to kennels. Gradually however the old order 
changed, and the earth-stopper’s duties were 
merged into those of the keepers on the various 
estates. As game preserving became popular, 
the guardians of the woods objected to the pres- 
ence of the earth-stopper in their domains, and 
so he and his kind were ousted from their job. 
The move was a bad one as far as hunting was 
concerned. The earth-stopper was a specialist, 
who was all for hunting, and he performed his 
task conscientiously. The keeper on the other 
hand, with his multifarious duties, grudges the 
time spent in stopping, with the result that the 
work is often shirked, and foxes either get in or 
are stopped in. Certainly a wet and windy night 
may hold out little incentive for a walk, at an hour 
when most folks are asleep in their beds; but if 
the keeper wishes to do his duty he must ignore 
both sleep and weather. The proper hour for 
stopping is between half-past ten and midnight. 
The fox is not altogether regular in his habits, 
but roughly speaking he is abroad from dusk till 
dawn, depending on the state of the weather, and 
the convenience of his food supply. In mild 
weather, foxes, particularly those of the male 
sex, may be found above ground at all hours of 
the day. 

In the new order of things, the head-keeper 
relegates the job of stopping to his underlings. 
The latter make a pretence of stopping the main 
earth, but ignore the large rabbit burrows, which 
foxes use even more than the earth in time of 
danger; therefore should hounds find, the fox, 
if he is a bad one, will go to ground at once. 
Keepers are only human after all, and have 
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small relish for these midnight expeditions, so to 
salve their consciences they do the job at say five 
or six on the morning of the meet. This is of 
course far worse than leaving it undone, for the 
foxes are stopped in, and they run the risk of 
being suffocated. Again, the earths may be 
stopped at the right time, but unless the material 
used is of the right kind a fox may scratch his 
way in. The best material consists of a bundle 
of faggots, known in some districts as ‘‘ bavins.2’ 

Directly the day’s sport is over, the earths 
should be opened again. I am afraid some 
keepers do not stick very religiously to this part 
of the contract, the result being that foxes are 
either suffocated or driven away elsewhere, so 
that coverts which are known to contain earths 
do not invariably produce foxes when hounds 
visit them. Unless the earths are promptly re- 
opened, it gives fox-stealers an opportunity to 
set traps, and an unscrupulous keeper may be 
tempted to do the same thing. 

In softish ground, a fox will scratch his way out 
of an earth in time, if his abode has been stopped. 
If the ground is rocky, or frozen hard, it is pos- 
sible to keep a fox in without stopping the en- 
trance of the earth. I know of at least two foxes 
in America, which were kept underground by 
setting a trap at one entrance, and at two other 
entrances a piece of paper stuck in a cleft peg, 
placed about two feet from the mouth of each 
hole. The foxes uncovered the trap, but were not 
caught, and the trap being reset, they refused to 
pass it, or the two pieces of paper. 

Where badgers are more or less plentiful, they 
are occasionally responsible for undoing the earth- 
stoppers’ work. In some large earths, badgers and 
foxes live together, and both are stopped out, if the 
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keeper does his job at the right time. Reynard 
returns and cannot scratch in, but Mr. Brock, 
armed with his powerful claws, often succeeds 
in tearing open the entrance, much to the sub- 
sequent chagrin of the earth-stopper. Old male 
badgers are much given to wandering, and others, 
obliged to leave an overcrowded earth, are 
forced to seek fresh quarters elsewhere. These 
outliers draw out new earths, and the latter 
may be easily overlooked, unless the keeper makes 
a thorough search for them. 

The whereabouts of the earths to be stopped 
depends upon the probable draw for the day, and 
the area of ground likely to be covered. The 
keepers receive notification, and it is then up to 
them to make all secure. | Under modern con- 
ditions, it is not a bad plan to stop the main 
earths permanently until February, after which 
they should be re-opened in order to allow the 
vixens to lie up. In February and March, 
earths should only be lightly ‘‘ put to” in the 
morning, the main-earth being left open after the 
early days of the former month. 

While there are in most countries a sufficiency 
of natural earths in which the vixen can lay 
down her cubs, it 1s sometimes thought necessary 
to construct artificial retreats for the benefit of 
foxes. Opinions differ considerably regarding 
the utility of artificial earths, but it is safe to 
say the less you interfere with nature in such 
matters the better. It may be said that a well 
built artificial earth is easy to keep clean, but 
I have yet to hear of disease breaking out in a 
natural earth, when the vulpine occupants are 
wild and healthy. If an artificial earth has to 
be constructed, the nearer it is in plan to a natural 
one, the more likely are wild foxes to take to it, 
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and the less likely it is to be tampered with if its 
whereabouts chances to become known. 

In most artificial earths there are stone or 
flag-lined entrances, while the inside ramifications 
of the retreat are much restricted in the matter 
of room. Any people of doubtful character 
therefore can easily bolt or kill a fox with terriers 
in such an earth. The plan on which it is made 
is too straightforward and simple, whereas in a 
big natural earth a fox has several avenues of 
escape. 

The exact location of an artificial earth is 
usually supposed to be known only to certain 
people closely connected with the Hunt, but I 
am afraid information concerning these matters 
often leaks out through various channels. If an 
artificial earth is considered indispensable, the 
stick-heap pattern is as good as any. The 
method of construction is as follows : 

A suitable location is first chosen on dry ground 
which is unlikely to be flooded. This may be 
in the corner of a field, or in a small covert. The 
soil must not be of too sandy a nature, otherwise 
the foxes will dig out below the sticks, and rabbits 
will take to harbouring in the earth. The corner 
of a field is a good place to set to work, because 
the fences keep the place sheltered, and the en- 
trances to the stick heap can be made on the 
sides facing the fences. The ground plan should 
be about 30 ft. x 30 ft., and there should be from 
oft. to 12 ft. between the fences and the outside 
of the heap. The walls of the latter are built up 
with old trees, roots, stumps, etc. These having 
been built, the middle is then filled in with similar 
material, laid so that passages are left from the 
three entrances—at the inside corner, and the 
two sides—towards the centre. The material 
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should be so arranged that ‘‘ beds” or lying 
places are left near the middle. Near the en- 
trances the stuff should be laid so as to exclude 
as much draught as possible, and to keep the in- 
terior dark. The walls and interior being com- 
pleted, smaller logs, roots, etc., should be placed 
so as to cover the open spaces or ‘‘ beds,” and 
prevent the next layer of stuff from filling them 
in. A trench is then dug round the heap, about 
3ft. from the latter; and each entrance is tem- 
porarily stopped with a block of wood. Strong 
thorns about 3ft. high are then stuck in the 
trench all round, and the space between them and 
the wall of the heap is filled in with thorns or 
hedge-trimmings. These help to keep out both 
draught and light. Over the whole thing is 
next laid a few loads of strong thorns, built up 
until the heap is about 8ft. or g ft. high. After 
this has been done, the blocks which have pre- 
vented the entrances from becoming filled up, 
may be withdrawn. The heap is then finished, 
with the exception of fencing it off on the two 
sides facing the field. 

In order to bolt foxes from a stick-heap, a short 
ladder and some 8ft. poles should be kept at the 
nearest cottage or farmhouse. If these are left 
lying near the heap, they may tempt farm hands 
and others to disturb the foxes. To bolt a fox 
three or four men mount the ladder, and get on to 
the top of the heap. They then work in line 
towards the entrances, pushing the poles down 
through the thorns, and rattling them against 
the roots below. Sometimes a fox refuses to 
bolt at the first time of asking, but a second or 
even a third prodding generally works the 
oracle. Should a fox bolt early in the pro- 
ceedings, the pole-men should at once get off 
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the heap, as there may be another fox in the 
latter, and he may come in useful later in the 
day. If rabbits get into the heap, as they some- 
times do, the easiest way to get rid of them 1s 
to set up a fence of wire netting round it, leaving 
a single entrance. The presence of the netting 
will make the foxes temporarily vacate their 
quarters, and tke rabbits can then be trapped at 
the entrance to the wire enclosure. An earth of 
this description 1s much better than a piped or 
flagged one, being more natural, and if well made 
it will last for quite twenty years, so long as the top 
layer of thorns is occasionally renewed. 

For real sport however, there is nothing to beat 
wild foxes in a wild country, where artificial 
earths are unheard of. All you need do with 
your foxes is to let ’em alone in summer, and 
hunt ‘em hard in winter, taking care to work your 
big woodlands thoroughly, for they are apt to 
become fox sanctuaries if left too much undis- 
turbed. 

We are all familiar with the outbreaks of mange 
reported from time to time, and the cause of it 1s 
the filthy manner in which both cubs and adult 
foxes are iniported for re-stocking purposes. 
Fox dealers abroad especially and certain persons 
in this country keep foxes in dark, evil-smelling 
holes, where disease is rampant, and the smell 
would knock you down. Is it any wonder there- 
fore, that such foxes, turned down amongst the 
wild stock, at once contaminate the latter, and 
the repulsive disease spreads like wild fire? No 
one will ever make me believe that over-stocking— 
if such a thing were to happen—is productive 
of mange. Certainly foxes are plentiful in some 
districts, but never so numerous as to cause 
mange by over-crowding. In the Shires, the 
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foxes may to a certain extent be in-bred, but in 
the majority of countries, the necessary change 
of blood is generally forthcoming. The habits 
of the fox, such as travelling long distances to 
visit the vixen of his choice, preclude any pos- 
sibility of consistent in-breeding. With regard to 
over-stocking, a well known M.F.H. once said: 
‘“ You might as well say you have too much 
money, as too many foxes.”’ 

Once mange has made its appearance, the only 
thing to do is to destroy the affected foxes as soon 
as possible, and do the same with contaminated 
earths. Where there are many mangy foxes, 
it is useless to attempt to destroy them by hunting, 
for this only drives them about the country, and 
helps to further spread the disease. A shot gun, 
held straight, is the best antidote for a fox with 
mange. 

Harking back for a moment to the subject of 
stick-heaps and artificial earths, I am inclined 
to think that quite small gorse coverts are better 
than either. They are easily made, and if kept 
quiet, are sure to hold foxes. 

All Hunts have a system of payment for earth- 
stopping, which varies to some extent in different 
countries. Some pay by the acreage of the 
estate, others for litters, and some for finds. 
Payment for the latter however appears to work 
unfairly for the man who looks after a litter or 
litters in the small places, for when hounds draw 
them the foxes which were bred there are quite 
likely to be lying in the bigger woods adjoining, 
and the keeper of the latter pockets the ‘‘ find ”’ 
money. This system also encourages unscrupu- 
lous keepers to show hand-reared or other bad 
foxes. It is quite easy to turn down a fox before 
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hounds come, and even if he is a rank bad one, 
the keeper is entitled to his emolument for the 
find. Payment for litters is all right so long as 
the said litters are seen during the regular season. 
Many a keeper can show litters when cub-hunting 
starts, but later on they mysteriously disappear. 

Payment by the acreage of the various estates 1s 

robably the best, when keepers are responsible 
~ the earth-stopping. Even this plan is open 
to criticism, for a small place may take as much 
stopping as a large one, owing to out-of-the-way 
rabbit burrows, drains, etc., all of which are 
resorted to by foxes. Again, some coverts are 
for various reasons more often visited by hounds 
than others. The system of having a recognised 
earth-stopper for the whole country is therefore 
much preferable to relying on the keepers of the 
various estates, but under present conditions, 
where shooting interests have to be considered, 
his presence in the coverts is unwelcome. 

An annual dinner or ‘‘ earth-stoppers’ feast ’’ 
should always be held, with the Master in the 
Chair, and the huntsman present as well. In 
case of any dispute, the huntsman can generally 
settle the debated point, and in order to maintain 
friendly feelings between the Hunt and the 
keepers the latter should if possible always be met 
half-way. 

It is occasionally necessary in the judgment of 
Master or huntsman to dig out a fox which has 
been run to ground. Perhaps it has been a long, 
dragging, and disappointing day for hounds, and 
they thoroughly deserve their quarry; or may be 
the fox is one of the twisting, short-running sort, 
and is therefore better disposed of. Unless a 
particular fox is known to be a determined 
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skulker, he is given a fair chance to bolt when the 
terrier is introduced to the drain, earth, or what- 
ever retreat the fox has sought refuge in. 
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In a hunting country, it is not wise to condemn 
a fox the first time he goes to ground after a short 
scurry. He may of course be a bad one, but then 
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again he may not, so he is deserving of at least one 
chance to redeem his reputation. Foxes, like 
human beings, no doubt have their good and bad 
days. At any rate, many an one that has taken 
refuge almost at once, has, on being bolted, got 
clean away after affording a first rate hunt. 
There are foxes of course which will not run, but 
persist in crawling about, and then going to 
ground. A fox which escapes hounds on his 
initial venture by adopting a certain plan, will, 
when again hunted, have resort to the same 
plan. Short-running, drain-haunting foxes are 
much better killed, for they afford no sport and 
are often responsible for a good deal of damage 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 

It is as a rule wise to bolt a fox from a drain, 
even if he has afforded you a fast, straight run, 
because certain drains are veritable death-traps 
to foxes. When hounds have been trotted away 
to fresh covert, somebody can be left to do the 
job, and it may mean the saving of one or more 
good foxes to the Hunt. 

Foxes which follow one another into narrow 
drains often have great difficulty in getting out 
again. The result is, they either starve to death, 
or a sudden flood submerges them. I have on 
several occasions seen two and three foxes bolted 
from a drain, but there is a record of six foxes 
making their appearance from such a retreat. 
In one drain, no less than thirteen carcasses of 
foxes were found, the animals having perished 
miserably underground. 

As a rule there is little difficulty in bolting a 
fox out of a drain, for the passage is generally 
fairly straight, and an opening can be made behind 
the fox. If however the terrier is unable to shift 
him, he can generally be dug up to, and so secured. 
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In earths, rabbit holes, and rocky cairns, the 
business of ejectment is not always so easy of 
accomplishment, and it may mean a lot of hard 
work before the fox is properly located. Again, 
if the fox is cornered by the terrier, he may have 
to fight for his life, the odds being decidedly in 
favour of his canine antagonist. 

In enclosed hunting countries, many of the 
drains are grated, and the earths are stopped 
when hounds are in the vicinity. On the Lake- 
land fells, and in other mountainous districts, 
earth-stopping is impossible, and all drains are 
usually open. When therefore, a fox is tracked 
to ground in the snow, or run to earth by the hill- 
hounds, the subsequent digging operations may 
last for a period of many hours. It was the 
immortal Jorrocks who ‘‘ Allus dug,” and we who 
follow the fell foxhound packs on foot, do the 
same. 

In the olden times, a fox which went to ground 
often received short shrift. An instrument known 
as ‘‘ fox tongs’’ was used for drawing foxes. 
These tongs varied in pattern, some of ° them 
being in the form of a double cork-screw. The 
idea of these tongs no doubt originated in the 
split or notched hazel wand, so often used to 
twist into the fur of a rabbit. These instruments 
were used indiscriminately whether the fox was 
alive or dead. Once the tongs got a fair grip, out 
Reynard had to come, willy nilly. To-day 
when the terriers of the fell packs worry their 
fox underground, and the carcass cannot be 
reached by hand, owing to the danger of crawling 
too far beneath the overhanging rocks, a small 
gaff-hook, known locally as a ‘‘ click hook”’ is 
attached to a walking stick or a long fell pole, and 
the body is by this means pulled up to the surface. 
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Nets are occasionally used in an attempt to take 
foxes alive, but in my experience they are prac- 
tically useless. 

When hunting on the fells, it is usual for some- 
body to station himself in the vicinity of any 
well known earth, in order to prevent a run fox 
from getting in. Although the big hill-foxes are 
not quite so brazen in the way of facing people as 
their low-country cousins, they are often very 
hard to turn from an earth. I have seen a fox 
get safely to ground almost beneath the feet of the 
watchers, despite a volley of whip cracking and 
halloing. There are days when you do not want 
a fox to bolt ; and on such occasions he is quite 
likely to disappoint you by suddenly making his 
appearance. For instance, hounds may have 
had a fast hunt on the fells in wild, wintry weather, 
and after running their fox to ground, the day 
may becoine much worse. ‘Perhaps It is late and 
daylight will soon be gone. Then, if your fox 
bolts, he may lead hounds a wild chase in the 
dark, with fresh foxes on the move everywhere, 
and it will be a sorry looking lot of hounds which 
appear by ones and twos at the kennels next 
day. Such an occurrence befell us not long ago. 
Hounds ran a fox very fast from the low-ground 
right over the top of one of the highest of the 
Lakeland mountains, where they put him to 
ground at the head of a lonely dale. It was a 
day of terrific wind and biting hail showers, so 
when we reached the spot, to find hounds marking 
their fox, we determined the latter should pay the 
extreme penalty. It was a small and com- 
paratively simple earth, so the terriers were put 
in and began to mark their fox at once. Willing 
hands shifted the rocks and everything seemed 
couleur de rose, when out shot the fox, and away 
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he went for the summit of the mountain. Off 
flew the pack in pursuit, to an accompaniment of 
language more forcible than polite by the members 
of the small ‘‘ field ’ left standing helplessly round 
the earth. The fox eventually beat hounds, but 
we luckily were able to stop them and get them 
home to kennels that night. 

On the fells during the daytime a hunted fox 
usually makes his way out to the high tops and 
remains in their vicinity as long as he is able. 
Should hounds however get on to a fox at dusk, 
and continue to run far into the night, their 
quarry usually adopts different tactics, often 
sticking to the low ground altogether, and running 
through or close past farm yards and human 
habitations which he would shun in daylight unless 
very hard pressed. At night too, many foxes 
are afoot; thus hounds are liable to divide. 
In certain parts of America it is customary to 
hunt at night, the field seeing little of the actual 
chase, the cry of the hounds being their chief 
reward for an all-night vigil. 

With regard to the weights of foxes, these 
differ considerably in various parts of the coun- 
try. Roughly speaking the average dog fox 
weighs about 15!b., and the vixen 13$!b. It is 
suite safe to say that nowadays there are far 
more foxes under than over 16tb. The heaviest 
fox I have a record of, killed by hounds, was one 
of 23!b, which was run into by the Ullswater on 
Cross Fell. This fox measured 4ft. gin. from tip 
of nose to end of brush, about gin. of the latter 
being white. On the Lakeland fells weights of 
1816. and 19!b. are not uncommon, and this 
season 1921-22 I handled a 19}1b. fox killed by a 
fell pack. Extra heavy foxes are occasionally 
accounted for in the Midlands. When Frank 
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Gillard was huntsman to the Belvoir, his hounds 
on one occasion killed a fox of 17$Ib. 

In ‘‘ British Mammals’’ Mr. Millais mentions 
a hill-fox weighing 27fb. Whilst this is an 
enormous weight for a fox, it 1s possible that prior 
to the introduction of foreign blood, certain hill- 
foxes in remote districts may have reached a 
weight of 30!b., or at any rate very near it Joe 
Bowman, the veteran huntsman to the Ullswater, 
says he has never killed so small a fox as one of 11Ib. 
The smallest fox I have ever seen was run to 
ground in a drain. It was a little vixen, and I 
always regret not having weighed it, as I feel sure 
it was not over 11fb., if as much. Occasionally 
a hunted fox takes refuge on a ledge in some crag, 
or in Lakeland hunting parlance, he ‘‘ binks.”’ 
Hounds generally manage to drive Reynard out 
of such places, but sometimes a terrier comes in 
handy too. 

On one occasion two couple of hounds belonging 
to a fell pack had a very fast hunt with a fox, which 
eventually beat thet by ‘‘ binking.”’” When we 
arrived at the crag, an old hound was marking 
steadily, but we could not see the fox. Leaving 
my companion at the crag-foot, I went round and 
out to the top, and then got into the crag-face. 
On each side was a blaeberry covered ledge, con- 
nected by a narrow strip of rock, below which 
another small patch of blaeberry hid a crack in 
the crag-face. ‘The hounds had been on both the 
larger ledges, and seemed to think the fox was 
below them. Under the hidden crack there was 
a straight drop of some thirty or forty feet to the 
ground. I was looking about for a stone to drop 
on top of the scrub covering the crack, when my 
companion threw a terrier up on one of the 
ledges. The dog at once winded the fox, and 
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after hesitating for a second, dropped over the 
edge, and landed square on top of the scrub- 
covered crack. As the dog’s feet went through 
the covering, the ‘‘ fur began to fly.” Sure 
enough Reynard was there completely hidden, and 
he was not long in letting the terrier know all 
about it. It happened to be the terrier’s first 
real encounter with a fox, and when the latter 
sent his white teeth home, the dog drew back. 
The fox then appeared on a narrow ledge below, 
from whence he looked up at me, where I blocked 
his egress from above. He then turned round, 
and half slid and half fell down the crag-face to the 
ground. The terrier eventually took the same 
route, and I ran down by an easier descent and 
laid on the hounds, as the fox with the terrier not 
far behind him crossed the rough breast below. 
The fox was dead beat, the first quick burst in the 
morning having been too much for him. ‘To cut 
a long story short, hounds ran him across the dale, 
and he went to ground under a boulder, from which 
he was finally ejected and killed. He wasa very 
fat fox, and not in hard condition, as a subsequent 
post mortem proved. 

Some years ago, near a certain Yorkshire village, 
a fox had been doing a good deal of damage 
amongst the poultry. One evening, by a lucky 
chance, the wife of one of the poultry owners 
saw a fox enter a hen-house, and she promptly 
dropped the slide-door and made Reynard pris- 
oner. On informing her husband of the fact, 
that worthy sent for one of his friends, who was 
the owner of a newly-bought terrier with a great 
reputation against foxes. Arming themselves 
with a stout sack, and whistling to the dog, the 
two made their way to the hut containing the 
fox. The slide-door was carefully lifted, and 
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the terrier pushed in, while the open mouth of the 
sack was held over the hole. For a few minutes 
there was a great commotion in the hut, then 
something bolted into the sack, the mouth of 
which was promptly tied up. In great jubilation 
the burden was shouldered, and the two made 
for home. 

Chancing to turn round to whistle for his dog, 
the terrier owner was much surprised to see a 
fox disappearing through a nearby hedge. At 
the same moment a suppressed whine emanated 
from the dark interior of the sack. Then the 
truth dawned on them, and, dropping his load, 
the poultry owner exclaimed: ‘‘ By goy Bill, 
we've sacked t’ dog.’’ The story leaked out, and 
it was some time before the two participants 
heard the last of it. 

On another occasion, a fox was run to ground, 
and after a lot of digging a certain keen fox- 
hunter crawled into the hole. His companions 
held on to his feet, ready to pull him out when he 
collared his fox. Getting a bit impatient, one of 
them exclaimed : ‘‘ Has ter gitten hod ?’’ (Have 
you got hold?) ‘‘ Aye,’ came the muffled 
answer, ‘‘ We've baith gitten hod!”’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


HE history of the modern foxhound’s develop- 
ment has been thoroughly dealt with by 
many noted authorities on the chase, so we 

shall only briefly refer to it here, preferring rather 
to discuss the various points of the present 
standard type with regard to its working ability 
in the field. Somewhere about 1750, Mr. Hugo 
Meynell was responsible for a quickening up of the 
then slow method of fox-hunting, and in con- 
junction with Squire Childe and Mr. John 
Musters, he evolved a proper method of breeding 
and kennel management. Later, the system of 
hunting was revolutionised by Squire Osbaldeston 
when Master of the Quorn, hounds being bred for 
speed, while quickness and decision played a great 
part in the successful conduct of the chase by 
those in authority. It was during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century that the fore- 
most breeders of that day established the present 
shape and character of the foxhound, and breed- 
ing on such lines has been carried on until we see 
its final culmination represented by the type of 
hound annually exhibited at Peterborough show. 
Turning back to the past history of the leading 
English kennels, from which are descended the 
chief strains of blood of the present day, it will be 
found that hounds were then much smaller than 
they are now, and that they differed to some ex- 
tent in certain points of their anatomy. The 
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highest type of foxhound to-day is the Belvoir, 
and the majority of well known packs are bred 
and inbred to Belvoir sires, until the type and 
quality of that famous kennel are to be found 
throughout Great Britain. In the history of the 
Belvoir, it is quite apparent that the smaller sized 
foxhounds have always been predominant in the 
past, and it is through them that the kennel has 
achieved its greatness. The Belvoir and 
Brocklesby have been closely associated in hound 
breeding, and The Druid tells us that Brocklesby 
Rallywood, 1843, was the hound which virtually 
made the Belvoir. Of him Goodall wrote, ‘‘ He 
was a most beautiful short-legged dog, exceed- 
ingly light of bone, but with beautiful legs and 
feet. Rosebud, his dam, worked until she was 
ten yeats old, and she was never known to do 
anything wrong. They are perfection in their 
work, and everlasting.”’ 

Rallywood stood 23 inches in height, and 
judging from a reproduction of a portrait of him 
painted by J. Ferneley, he was a hound fit to 
hunt and kill foxes in almost any sort of country. 
The picture shows a light built, intelligent 
looking hound, somewhat round in the quarters, 
standing back at the knee, with fairly long pas- 
terns, and round, compact feet. The Belvoir 
pack benefitted greatly when Will Smith let Will 
Goodall have Brocklesby Rallywood, and both 
Sir R. Sutton and Lord H. Bentinck stated that 
‘‘ his benefits to our packs have been almost in- 
calculable.”’ 

Rallywood was the sire of Willing (1857), dam 
of Wonder (1864) and grand dam of Weathergage 
(1876). Frank Gillard pronounced Weathergage 
the best foxhound he ever saw in every part of a 
hunt, and though the hound was flat sided, short 
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necked, and three cornered he had very deep 
ribs, and a wonderful voice. His dam Royalty 
(1871), descended from Rambler (1864), possessed 
remarkable symmetry and balance, qualities that 
the son failed to reproduce. Despite this fact 
however, Weathergage transmitted these qualities 
to his own son Gambler (1884),a compact, 23 inch 
hound, 27} inches in length. It therefore appears 
that the qualities were dormant in him, and he 
was able to transmit them to his progeny. 

To Gambler very many of the most fashion- 
able 'oxhounds of to-day trace their origin, and 
both he and his ancestors were small hounds com- 
pared with the modern standard. During the 
forty years between the time of Brocklesby 
Rallywood and Belvoir Gambler, we find a very 
noticeable increase of bone in foxhounds, par- 
ticularly below the knee. This is plainly evident 
if we compare the portraits of the above men- 
tioned hounds. The picture of Gambler shows a 
hound of massive appearance, yet well balanced 
and symmetrical, with a characteristic and in- 
telligent head, and great beauty of contour. 
There is great bone, carried right down to the 
toes, and though the pasterns are short and 
straight, there is no sign of knuckling over at the 
knee. The Belvoir kennels have of course pro- 
duced very many remarkable hounds of the 
standard type, which would take too long to 
enumerate here. We may however mention 
Dexter (1895) whose portrait shows a practically 
perfect hound of his particular type. 

As already mentioned, all the hounds in the 
most famous packs are bred and inbred to Belvoir 
sires and to-day the standard type is to be found 
throughout the hunting countries of the British 
Islands. Many of the most famous hounds of the 
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past stood no more than 23 inches in height, and 
they were remarkable for their working ability 
and stamina. To them the majority of present 
day hounds trace their origin. Of the large 
hounds bred in the past no trace of their descend- 
ants can be found to-day, except in a very few 
cases. This points to the fact that hound-breeders 
of that time set greater store by small hounds, 
whereas to-day many Peterborough champions 
are nearer 25 than 24 inches in height. 

Prior to the institution of Peterborough show 
in 1896, less important shows had been held at 
Malton, York, and Beverley, the first meeting 
of the kind having been inaugurated by Mr. 
Thomas Parrington, at Redcar. This gentleman 
was also to a great extent responsible for the 
institution of the now famous annual show at 
Peterborough. Mr. Parrington had had a very 
long experience of hounds, and it was his opinion 
that the hounds of standard type to-day, while 
superior to their ancestors in conformation, 
are inferior in the matter of nose, courage, 
tougue, and stamina. Although there are 
doubtless many who will disagree with this state- 
ment, we are convinced that as regards hounds 
of the standard type in general, it is perfectly 
correct. When Peterborough show was first 
instituted, the promoters no doubt had in mind 
the attainment of symmetry and balance that 
would produce not only a good looking pack of 
hounds, but one suited—owing to the perfect 
balance of individual hounds—to do the greatest 
amount of work in the field with the least possible 
amount of wear and tear. Keeping in mind the 
fact that the standard type of hound was evolved 
and perfected by breeders who hunted in the 
Shires and countries adjoining, we must agree that 
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the type is suited for work in such countries, 
countries which consist for the most part of level 
grass land or undulating ground. That sym- 
metry and balance have been attained inthe past 
we cannot deny, for the foxhound of standard 
type is symmetrical and well balanced, qualities 
which are due to a great extent to the shows. 
Looks are not everything however in a hound, 
and working qualities should never be subor- 
dinated to appearance. We have already men- 
tioned the opinion of Mr. Parrington that the 
present day standard type of hound is inferior 
to his ancestors in nose, tongue, courage, and 
stamina; and in addition we may also add, he has 
changed for the worst as regards height, bone, and 
feet. We have already seen that most of the 
famous hounds of the past were not more than 
23 inches in height, as compared with the 24 or 
25 inch hounds of to-day, and with regard to bone 
and feet, these points are fully dealt with in sub- 
sequent chapters. 

The three great hound shows, Peterborough, 
Reigate, and Exeter, have served auseful purpose 
inasmuch as they for a time raised the standard 
of foxhound excellence. In addition they have 
tended to popularise hunting and encourage 
breeders. These are all very laudable attain- 
ments, but to-day the shows have gone beyond 
the strictly utility point of view, and have given 
undue encouragement towards breeding for certain 
show points. The same thing has happened, 
only to a much greater degree, in the case of gun- 
dogs and other breeds. Take smooth and wire- 
haired fox terriers for example. At one time they 
were a valuable working strain, but to-day the 
majority are useless for underground work. 
Most dogs of the show type are too big to go up 
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to fox or otter, and in the majority of them the 
inherited instinct for work has been lost. Anyone 
with a lengthy experience of working terriers will 
corroborate the above statement. Dog showing 
is now purely and simply a business proposition, 
the pecuniary value of the show breeds resting 
upon the closeness of their approximation to the 
standard of show points set down and approved 
by the judges. Working ability has been entirely 
neglected in the desire to assimilate these show 
points. 

Harking back to hound shows, we find a similar 
tendency towards breeding for excessive show 
points. Bone, straightness, ‘‘ necks and 
shoulders,’ and the cat-foot are bred for to so 
great an extent that the result can but end in 
disaster if the policy is continued. If we look at 
certain hounds which during recent years have 
won honours at Peterborough, we find many of 
them are in some points quite abnormal. Take 
feet and knees for example. Instead of a com- 
pact, and fairly round foot, we have a contracted, 
club-like affair, on which it is impossible for a 
hound to stand squarely. The knees too knuckle 
over to such an extent that they appear ‘‘ dicky,”’ 
and obtain spring in a contrary direction to that 
ordained by nature. Such a wide deviation from 
the natural cannot benefit the hound in his work, 
for knuckling over at the knees is abnormal as 
any qualified veterinary surgeon will testify. 
Regarding the club-like forefeet, the consensus of 
Opinion amongst huntsmen, more particularly 
those who carry the horn in rough, provincial 
countries, is all against such an abnormal shape, 
and in favour of the neat, compact, and shallow- 
padded hare foot. If the fashionable type of foot 
was all that certain Masters claim it to be, how is 
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it that the hare foot is still universal amongst the 
fell and moorland hounds in the North? Sidney 
Tucker, for so long huntsman to the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, averred that the club-like 
foot of the modern hound was useless to him in his 
country, and that the more open and natural foot 
stood the work far better. Few people were in a 
better position to express an opinion than Tucker, 
for he had in his kennels drafts from Hunts in all 
parts of the country, and was thus able to 
thoroughly test the wearing qualities of all sorts 
of hounds’ feet. Again, there are certain harrier 
packs, such as the Cotley and the Axe Vale, 
composed of light coloured hounds of the old- 
fashioned breed, with hare feet. These harriers 
hunt fox as well as hare, and when 1n pursuit of the 
former, there are probably few foxhound packs 
in the country which show better sport, or account 
for their foxes more handsomely. Here again, 
if the hare foot does not stand wear and tear, how 
is it that these old fashioned harrier packs have 
stuck to it in preference to the more fashionable 
round foot? In our own experience we have 
seen hounds of standard type hunting on the fells 
with the fell packs, and their round, contracted 
feet were absolutely unfitted to cope with the 
exigences of the rough going. Again, puppies 
out of a fell bitch, sired by a hound of standard 
type, seldom possess feet of hard wearing qualities, 
the hounds so bred standing far too much on their 
toes. 

With regard to bone, we find the foxhound of 
standard type possessed of an enormous quantity 
of it, carried right down to his toes. In the 
desire to get more bone below the knee, the 
pasterns have gradually become shorter and more 
straight, until there is no spring whatever in the 
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natural or backward direction. Spring is 
essential to withstand jar and concussion, and so to 
gain it the hound knuckles over at the knee, in a 
quite abnormal manner. Again, why need a 
hound carry such heavy bone? Bone means 
weight, and consequent leg weariness, and cannot 
add to the ease wherewith a hound should 
travel. In no other breed of dog, as far as we 
ate aware, is spring obtained except through 
fairly long, sloping pasterns, and in a backward 
direction. Pointers and setters both do their 
work at speed, yet they are possessed of sloping 
pasterns and hare feet. The fundamental 
principles of anatomy that nature has seen fit 
to apply to animals of the canine breed are best 
fitted to aid the breed in the work it has to do. 
It seems therefore that those Masters who approve 
of the abnormal in hounds of standard breed are 
attempting to read Nature a lesson as regards legs 
and feet, and people who attempt that sort of 
thing generally come a cropper in the long run. 
Animals of the feline race, such as the domestic 
cat, cheetah, lion, and tiger, have round feet with 
deep, thick pads. None of these animals obtain 
their prey by chasing it long distances, as do the 
wild dogs, and wolves ; instead they secure it by 
stealth, or by a short, quick rush, not long sus- 
tained. Why then aim at such a type of foot 
for the hound, whose business is to run far and 
fast over every variety of country? In the 
case of the horse which has to cross the same 
country as the hound, the various breeds have 
been improved to meet their different uses, but in 
no single instance has the foot or pastern been 
shortened, straightened, or contracted. Any 
horseman knows that a long, sloping pastern 
prolongs a hunter’s life of usefulness, because it 
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minimises jar and concussion, and incidentally 
provides an easier ride for the man in the 
saddle when crossing a country. 

Harking back to bone, and subsequent weight, 
you do not require the bone of the cart-horse in 
the hunter, so why overload a hound with it? 
Light and medium boned hounds with proper 
constitutions, last quite as long, in fact longer 
than heavy-boned hounds, at any rate in rough 
country, and the same applies in an ordinary 
country like the Shires. The hound has nothing 
but himself to carry, and it is the small, compact 
hound, not over burdened with bone, that 
‘* stands the racket ”’ best. 

We have already mentioned the names of 
three famous hounds of the past, 1.e., Rallywood, 
Weathergage, and Gambler. Could these three 
hounds come back to life and be judged at Peter- 
borough, they would be rejected on account of 
size, and in all probability they would also be 
passed over as stud hounds, despite their records 
in the field. As for stamina, Gambler ran with 
the pack for fourteen seasons, a feat which cannot 
be placed to the credit of any of the hounds of 
standard type now. A hound of the Gambler 
type, while not the sort for a very rough country, 
is nevertheless suited for work in the Shires, and 
he and others justified their breeding, by doing 
their work well in the country to which they 
belonged. 

At the present time clean necks are a fetish 
with breeders of the standard type of hound. 
John Warde, the ‘‘ father of modern hunting,” 
always favoured a throaty hound, despite the 
fact that ‘‘ John Warde’s neck cloth ’’ was used 
as a term of reproach by fashionable breeders. 
Now a bit of ‘‘ neck cloth” is invariably a sign 
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that a hound possesses both nose and tongue, two 
very desirable qualities in any hound, but es- 
pecially so in those of the moorland and fell type, 
as well as in those which hunt extensive wood- 
lands. A clean neck is nice enough to look at, 
but it should be remembered that ‘* handsome 
is as handsome does,’ for mute hounds are all 
too common nowadays, in fact some packs say 
so little about it that they can barely be heard 
two fields away. A mute hound should be 
drafted at once; because he cannot always be 
watched, and will spoil many a run by getting 
away ‘‘ on his own.” 

As to size, a hound of twenty-three inches or 
under is, in nine cases out of ten, a much better 
all round performer than one of twenty four or 
five inches. It is easier to breed good little ’uns 
than good big ’uns, and they last longer, as well 
as being less expensive to keep. 

With regard to stamina and constitution, 
hounds of the standard type appear to compare 
unfavourably with those in the past, as well as 
with other types, such as the fell and Welsh 
hounds, in use to-day. Many hounds are drafted 
at the end of their fourth season, presumably 
because they can no longer run up, while abnormal 
sized litters, containing a preponderance of female 
puppies, are only too common nowadays. This 
is a sure sign of weak constitution, brought on by 
close in-breeding to fix and retain type. At 
present a hound which wins championship honours 
at Peterborough immediately becomes sought 
after as a sire. His reputation in the field has 
been gained in his first season, after which, owing 
to stud duties, he seldom appears with the pack. 
There is therefore no reliable information con- 
cerning his staunchness, stamina, and other 
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qualities to be obtained, so that if bitches 
are sent to him, it is pure guess work as to 
what characteristics he will transmit to his 
progeny. If you examine such a hound you are 
no wiser, unless you chance to see him on one of 
his occasional days afield, and even then his 
working life has been too short for him to have 
developed his good qualities. In the case of 
say a fourth season hound, you know his record 
afield, and can therefore gauge his suitability to 
mate with certain bitches. 

The trouble with hound shows appears to be 
this. They have catered so long for the standard 
type, that the latter now holds a complete 
monopoly. This type, because it is fashionable, 
possesses the highest financial value, just in the 
same way that the show fox terrier valued at 
say {100 to go to America is superior from a 
show point of view to the ordinary kennel terrier, 
despite the fact that the latter as a worker 1s 
worth his weight in gold. Hounds are con- 
stantly sold at inflated prices simply because they 
are of fashionable type, despite the fact that there 
are other types in the country which can do the 
work afield equally well or even better, yet whose 
financial value 1s not considered to be a tenth of 
that of their fashionable relatives. 

This, whilst harmful to hounds in general, is 
obviously unfair to those Masters who wish to 
breed hounds of a type suited to their individual 
countries. Should they do so, and enter any of 
their hounds at the shows, they are excluded 
from sharing 1n the awards because their exhibits 
are not up to the standard set down by the 
judges. «As things stand at present, the average 
provincial Master must either breed for show alone 
and thus hunt his country with a type of hound 
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which is probably quite unsuited to it, or he must 
resolutely set his face against the shows and breed 
for utility and consequent improved sport. Now 
all this could be very easily altered if the Peter- 
borough standard was expanded in order to cover 
several types. Three such types would be suffi- 
cient to enable provincial packs to be properly 
catered for, from a utility point of view, and the 
present inflated prices for fashionable hounds 
would give way to utility value, based on the 
suitability of the hound to its particular country. 
As matters stand now, upon the basis of a siugle 
standard of type for the whole of the hunting 
countries in Great Britain, we find that this type 
—by actual experience—has been found wanting 
in many districts. There are hounds, such as 
the fell and Welsh types, capable of doing the 
best work in any country, which certainly cannot 
be said of the ultra fashionable sort one sees at 
Peterborough. If therefore, a single standard 
was deemed sufficient, such hounds are capable 
of upholding it, because fell and Welsh hounds 
can hunt in any country, and form a better 
standard to breed to, from an all-round utility 
point of view, than the heavy-boned sort one sees 
at the shows. Although let us say the fell type 
ts suited to any hunting country in Great Britain, 
there are those Masters who would like to keep 
reasonably near to the standard type, so long as 
their hounds could do the work required of them. 
By having say three classes at Peterborough 
instead of one, these Masters would be catered 
for, as well as others like them. The monopoly 
of the shows by the standard type has increased 
the tendency to in-breeding, because as already 
mentioned, a few practically untried stallion 
hounds become champions, and are used almost 
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exclusively at the stud. This sort of thing ends 
in loss of constitution, and necessitates keeping 
an unnecessary number of hounds in kennel in 
order that packs may be continually up to 
strength. Individual hounds cannot do their 
two or three days per week, so more hounds have 
to be bred and sent out to walk, and when they 
are entered they may only last three or four 
seasons. Kennel and other expenses conse- 
quently go up, while the standard of real sport 
tends to deteriorate. Close in-breeding results 
in loss of constitution, working ability, and brain 
power, with consequent irregularity in type. 
If you want brains, drive, music, and plenty of 
‘* devil’? in your hounds, never breed nearer 
than the fifth generation. In ‘‘ The Foxhound 
of the Twentieth Century,” Mr. C. Bradley says, 
‘‘ The money value of a pack of hounds to-day 
turns on the formation of the knee-joint to the 
ground, and however good topped they may be, 
if light of bone it will avail them little in the eyes 
of the purchaser who wants the best.’’ He also 
says ‘‘ The usefulness of some animals may have 
been impaired by breeding for points, but the 
fox-hound has never become ‘the sport of 
fashion.’”” Now these two statements can hardly 
be said to agree. If the value of a pack turns on 
the amount of bone below the knee, without 
mention of working qualities, surely it is fashion’s 
dictate that commands the market. In our ex- 
perience there are few animals to-day, with the 
exception of show terriers and other breeds kept 
solely for exhibition purposes, which are more 
‘‘ the sport of fashion” than the type of fox- 
hound now found winning honours at Peter- 
borough. Fashion has been responsible for the 
club-like foot, and knuckled over knee, as well 
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as for the unnecessary bone. The Brocklesby 
Rallywood was light-boned, and stood back at 
the knee, and yet we are told he was one of the 
best in his work, with stamina, courage, and 
all the qualities that go to the making of a really 
great hound. He lived in a day when hounds 
were quite as fast if not faster than they are 
now, and if he satisfied the great hound-breeders 
of that time, breeders who knew quite as much 
about the requisite qualities in a hound as do 
their descendants, the changes that have taken 
place in the anatomical formation of the hound 
since Rallywood’s day cannot have had their 
origin in an idea to improve working qualities ; 
but rather because fashion ordained that certain 
points as we now see them were simply ‘‘ more 
pleasing to the eye.” 

The same author tells us that when Will Goodall 
was huntsman of the Pytchley, he borrowed a 
couple of cross-bred Welsh hounds from Mr. 
F. Lort Phillips, master of the Pembrokeshire. 
On the worst scenting days the Welsh-bred bitch 
Dimple could hold the line and get away in the 
lead. Here we have a hound that was no doubt 
lacking in bone, and back at the knee, yet able to 
go one better than the English fox-hounds of a 
famous and fashionable pack; yet Mr. Bradley 
says ‘“ but so far as Welsh blood and character- 
istics of make and shape are concerned, it is not 
a desirable source for an out-cross, if the beau- 
tiful conformation of the English fox-hounds 
counts for anything.’ Here we have the modern 
fashionable breeder's view-point in a nutshell. 
As long as a hound looks pretty and takes the eye, 
and has bone below the knee, he is able to win 
prizes at Peterborough, and when he and his kind 
ate sold they fetch top prices. In the field 
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however a little Welsh bitch can show them the 
way, but her working ability is subordinated to 
the ‘‘ beautiful conformation ’”’ of the English 
foxhounds which could not hold the line. And 
yet foxhounds are supposed to be bred for the 
express purpose of hunting and catching foxes. 
With all due deference to the fashionable breeders 
of to-day, and acknowledging the utility of the 
standard type of hound in level and undulating 
grass countries, there are districts such as the 
fells and moorlands of the Lake country and York- 
shire, as well as parts of Wales in which the local 
hounds can out-run and out-hunt the best of the 
fashionable kind that are annually exhibited at 
Peterborough. A nice looking hound is a 
pleasing possession if he has all the qualities 
which go with a first-rate worker, but ‘‘ handsome 
is as handsome does”’ should be the motto, with 
particular emphasis on the does. 
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CHAPTER XII 


O matter what other good qualities a hound 
may possess, if his feet cannot stand wear 
and tear hesoon becomes a skirter, and his 

usefulness in life is therefore at anend. Constant 
foot trouble amongst hounds is a serious menace 
to the economical upkeep of a pack, and at the 
same time greatly increases the labour in the 
kennel. To counteract it, a large reserve of 
hounds must be kept to draw upon, or else hounds 
must be bred with a type of foot to successfully 
withstand the exigences of the going. Wherever 
you find hounds suffering from foot trouble, you 
can rest assured that it is owing to faulty anato- 
mical construction, or lack of condition. In the 
latter case plenty of exercise, particularly road 
work, will soon show improvement, but no amount 
of exercise will fit an ill-made foot to properly 
withstand wear and tear. 

If we examine the forefeet and legs—from the 
knee downwards—of the standard type foxhound, 
we are forced to admit that breeders of this type 
have deviated a long way from the pattern pro- 
vided by nature. The reader may say, ‘‘ Yes, 
but years of high civilization have resulted in 
great improvement in certain domestic animals 
when compared with their original form,” and to 
this we agree, particularly as regards general 
symmetry and balance. In all animals which 
have been so improved however, we find that the 
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fundamental principles of their anatomy have 
not been altered; but can we say the same with 
regard to the forefeet and pasterns of the modern 
foxhound of standard type? A very slight 
knowledge of anatomy obliges us to answer the 
question in the negative, and for those who wish to 
know why, we will endeavour to explain. 

In nine out of ten hounds, such as we see 
winning honours at Peterborough to-day, we find 
the pastern short and upright, and the foot round 
and contracted. In another chapter we have 
stated that it is an incontrovertible fact that 
different hunting countries require different types 
of horses. Seeing that horse and hound are 
used for the same purpose, 1.e., crossing a country 
at speed, the anatomical requirements of the 
one are equally applicable to the other. Certainly 
the hound has only his own weight to carry, 
whereas the hunter carries a rider, but this does 
not alter the question. 

In the Shires and other hunting countries of 
more or less similar nature, the hound with short, 
upright pasterns and contracted feet is in general 
favour, and its supporters affirm that such feet 
and pasterns stand wear and tear better than the 
more open and natural foot, above which is a 
fairly long and oblique pastern. Bearing in 
mind what we have said about the horse, let us 
see what an acknowledged expert has to say in 
the matter. Mr. T. F. Dale, in his book, ‘‘ Fox 
hunting in the Shires,’’ says with regard to the 
best stamp of horse for the grass countries, ‘‘ I 
have myself a great liking for long pasterns, even 
so long as to be regarded as weak, and an equal 
prejudice for work in the grass countries against 
pasterns in the least degree short and upright. 
I believe that long pasterns, from the ease and 
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spring that they give to the action, are amongst 
the points that contribute to the staying power.” 
Now if the long, sloping pastern aids the horse 
to so great an extent, as nature intended that it 
should, why should the short upright pastern be 
thought superior in the hound? Again too, the 
horse’s feet are practically as nature ordained 
them to be, whereas those of the hound are un- 
naturally round and contracted ; and, if we add 
short, upright pasterns, these tend still more to 
cripple the action, and reduce staying power. 

On the sound grass of the Shires, the ground 
certainly gives to the feet more than 1t does in 
rough countries, but this give is not sufficient to 
minimize jar and concussion in the case of a horse 
or hound crossing a country at speed. It stands 
to reason then that if a horse with properly con- 
structed feet and long pasterns benefits by the 
latter even on ground that gives to the tread, 
a hound will benefit in like manner, if his feet are 
also of natural shape, and his pasterns long and 
oblique. On level or undulating grass land and 
stoneless plough, the feet of the standard type of 
hound certainly wear longer than they do in 
rough and mountainous countries, but even on 
the grass they do not wear as long as they should, 
considered from a really economical point of view. 
We have already mentioned Brocklesby Rally- 
wood (1843), who was one of the greatest all- 
round hounds of his day, with working ability, 
pace, and stamina to a marked degree; yet this 
hound absolutely refuted the maxims of the 
present day show judges with regard to feet and 
legs, for he was exceedingly light boned, stood 
back at the knee, and his feet were compact, but 
not contracted and unnaturally round. He was 
a hound that could have hunted and been a runner 
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up for many seasons in much rougher countries 
than that in which he was used, and it is safe to 
say that if a pack of hounds of his type were 
taken to the Shires to-day, they would come 
out oftener, and last longer than a pack composed 
of hounds such as we now see exhibited at 
Peterborough, while as regards pace they would 
be quite as fast, and in all probability faster. 

The hound breeders of Rallywood’s time knew 
quite as much about the requisite working qualities 
in a foxhound as do present day experts. If 
therefore they acknowledged that hounds of 
Rallywood’s type were in the first rank as fox- 
catchers, how is it that the modern breeder’s 
ideas with regard to legs, feet, and bone differ 
so radically from theirs? Rallywood stood back 
at the knee and carried light bone, but he was 
first class in the field, and could stay for ever. 
Has the introduction of heavy bone, short, up- 
right pasterns and contracted feet, plus a decided 
tendency to knuckle forward at the knee, been any 
improvement from a working point of view? 
We can safely answer no. In this case then, the 
only possible improvement must be in appearance. 
Here we must grant that in hounds in general, 
there has been improvement as regards balance 
and symmetry, but in the case of individual 
points, such as bone, pasterns, and feet, the 
tendency appears to be in the opposite direction. 

With regard to bone, Lord Macclesfield’s 
hounds were light boned, and when someone 
‘" crabbed ”’ them on that account, his Lordship 
remarked that he ‘‘ had not noticed thin legs to 
break easier than thick ones.” Lord Yarborough 
preferred medium sized hounds with no lumber 
about them, and he used to say that ‘‘ a little 
powerful hound could last much longer than a 
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big one.” Again, to quote The Druid, Earl 
Fitzhardinge did not fancy any dog hound above 
twenty-three inches, and he never cared how 
small the bitches were. He never liked them 
shy of tongue, and it was no matter whether they 
were straight or coarse provided their work was 
all good. ‘‘ I don’t care for their looks,’ he was 
wont to say. ‘* Huntsmen forget to breed 
hounds for their noses, they are all for looks— 
give me the pack that will kill foxes.”’ 

Here again we have expert opinion from men 
who were practical fox-hunters, and knew the 
value of a working hound. With regard to 
comparison of looks, 1n hounds of the Rallywood 
type and those of the present standard sort, this 
is surely a case of individual opinion. The eyes 
of those who have been brought up amongst 
hounds of the standard type have been educated 
to approve of the heavy bone, round feet and 1n- 
toed as well as out-at-elbow appearance that 
such hounds present, whereas those who are 
used to fell and Welsh hounds, or the old-fashioned 
harriers like the Cotley, consider beauty lies in 
the outlines of the light framed, back at the knee 
sort, with hare feet. The upholders of the latter 
type have not however bred for looks, but always 
for working qualities. It is the shows which 
have been the great incentive to breeding for 
appearance, and thus we see the standard type of 
hound has been in many instances practically 
turned into a cripple, owing to the show judges 
laying such great stress on certain points which 
have now been developed in abnormal fashion. 

Individual hounds of this type fetch inflated 
prices at the sales, despite the fact that they 
knuckle forward at the knee, and do not stand 
squarely on their feet, but more or less on their 
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toes. It is over development witha vengeance, yet 
fashion decrees that such a type is ‘‘it,” and the 
prevailing fashion rules the market. If it were 
not fashionable, but instead entirely work- 
manlike, how is it that horses which are used 
to ride to hounds still retain the long pasterns 
which experts agree add so much to the animal’s 
ease of motion and staying power? A hunter, 
with short, upright pasterns, which obtained 
spring by knuckling forward at the knee, could not 
cross two fields in safety, and would be laughed at 
if put up for sale. He would be like the cow- 
puncher’s pony, whose owner said it possessed 
four gaits, and when asked what they were, 
replied, ‘‘ Walk, stumble, fall down, and get 
up ! a? 

As a hound’s life of usefulness depends upon the 
correct anatomical conformation of his limbs, 
it may be of interest to discuss the matter here. 
In the case of the hound of standard type, we find 
him the possessor of heavy bone, carried right 
down to his toes. Now bone is practically solid 
material, and the more of it a hound has, the 
greater weight will he have to carry. Weight 
means leg weariness, particularly in deep, soft 
going, and up and down steep declivities; there- 
fore the less bone a hound has, in reason, the 
hardier will he be, and the more likely to get to 
the end of a long gruelling run in rough country. 
As Lord Macclesfield said, he ‘‘ had not noticed 
thin legs to break easier than thick ones,”’ which 
is perfectly true, so why overburden a hound with 
bone simply because fashion ordains that it is the 
right thing to do? A heavy boned hound is 
analogous to an old -fashioned wooden bicycle as 
compared with an up-to-date machine. In the 
former there is considerable weight, while jar and 
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vibration are communicated to the rider, owing 
to lack of sufficient spring in the construction of 
the frame and wheels, whereas in the latter 
pneumatic tyres, coupled with spring seat and 
other devices, to a great extent counteract con- 
cussion. The heavily boned hound, with his 
short, upright pasterns, and contracted feet, 
suffers severely from jar and concussion, par- 
ticularly in rough country, because there is no 
spring in a backward direction at the knee, there- 
fore the jar is communicated via the shoulder 
and the spinal vertebrae to the brain. In the 
case of human beings, the majority of our best 
cross country runners have all been light weights, 
the big, heavy boned men showing to the best 
advantage at shot putting and the like, where 
weight and strength are more needful than 
activity and pace. In the same way for long 
journeys in wild countries, ponies stand the work 
far better than big horses, being more active, 
much hardier, and less clumsy on their feet. In 
soft, or rough going, it is the light weight that 
sinks in least, and tackles the steep ups and downs 
with the greatest ease. We have seen this 
proved again and again on the Lakeland fells in 
the case of standerd type hounds running with the 
fell packs. Such hounds are invariably quite 
outpaced by the light framed local hounds, when 
it comes to negotiating rocks, screes, and ground 
lying at a steep angle. In many instances, the 
fore end of the standard hound exhibits bone in 
disproportion to that in his hind quarters. At- 
tention has been centred more on the production 
of bone in his forelegs than his hind, and the same 
applies to the shape of his feet, the hind feet being 
still much as nature intended them to be, while 
the forefeet have been abnormally developed. 
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This over-development of the feet is said to 
withstand wear and tear better than the more 
open and natural toot, but seeing that it is an 
indisputable fact that the hind feet of the standard 
type hound require less attention in kennel than 
the fore, the evidence entirely gives away the 
case for the latter. 

In order to show how breeding for certain points 
has altered the shape of the hound’s fore limbs, we 
will glance briefly at the anatomy of those parts 
as ordained by nature. 

Beginning with the shoulder, we have the 
scapula or shoulder blade. The lower end of this 
connects with the humerus or arm which 1s 
situated below it. Next we have the forearm 
composed of two bones one behind the other, 
that at the back being known as the ulna, and the 
one in front as the radius. The forearm connects 
with the knee, below which is the metacarpus 
or pastern, which works in conjunction with the 
basal phalanges or bones of the foot. In the 
hare or natural foot, these bones are longer than 
they are in the club-like foot, while the metacarpal 
or pastern bones also show length, and lie in an 
oblique direction. Turning from the skeleton to 
the foot as we see it on the hound, we find that the 
pad and heel are thin, flat, and not at all fleshy. 
The toes, being long, secure a good grip of the 
ground, are closely knit together with little 
tendency to lateral strain, and they have in 
addition a certain amount of play and upward 
extension. With such a foot, the hound’s 
weight is distributed along a lengthy surface, the 
animal standing squarely on its feet. In as- 
cending a steep incline or scrambling up rocks, 
the whole foot comes on the surface, while in 
descending similar places the foot comes to the 
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ground on an even surface. The flatness of the 
pad tends to minimize Jar and concussion, in which 
respect additional aid is given by the long pastern, 
which provides spring in an oblique or backward 
direction. 





PAD OF THE NATURAL HARE FOOT AND 
OR HARE Foot. OBLIQUE PASTERN. 


Any vibration there may be is taken up by the 
strong ligaments at the back of the leg, which 
eventually lead to the shoulder. If the latter is 
well sloped, the muscles surrounding it take up 
the concussion in their turn, and it is neutralised 
before it can reach the brain vid the spinal 
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vertebrae. It will be easily understood that the 
shorter and straighter the pastern, the more jar 
will there be, and the quicker will it be carried to 
the knee, and so upwards. Also, the heavier 
the bone, the greater the concussion, while the 
muscles will have more work to do to neutralise 
the vibration. Seeing that the nervous and 
muscular systems are closely connected, strain 
and vibration are conveyed by the former to the 
brain. Thus, a heavy boned hound with short 
pasterns soon becomes of little use in rough 
country, although he can work with comparative 
ease on level, sound going. 





ROUND Foot AND FRONT VIEW OF LEGS AND FEET, 
KNUCKLING shewing turning in of toes and 
FORWARD placing of weight on centre 
AT KNEE. and outer surfaces. 


Turning to the club-like foot, we find it an 
axiom of the show judges that the leg must form 
a straight line downwards from the chest, and 
that the shorter the distance from the elbow 
to the pastern, the better. Also the forearm 
should connect with the knee joint and pastern in 
such a manner, that instead of having its flexion 
in a posterior direction, it should exhibit a tend- 
ency to knuckle forward. A limb so formed 
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causes the weight to fall upon the fore part of the 
bones of the foot, so that the hound stands on his 
toes. In order to increase the power of resistance, 
and bring the weight into line with the leg, the 
foot must be shortened. When this happens, 
the pad is deepened, becoming thick and fleshy, 
in order to afford sufficient surface to support the 
weight. The joints of the foot being short, there 
is no play or spring, thus the toes have a tendency 
to expand in a lateral direction. In order to 
save himself sore heels, the hound uses the fore 
and inner portion of the toe pad, which causes 
the toe to increase its lateral expansion. The 
result of this is the muscle controlling the toes 
breaks down, and the weight falls on the nails 
which soon become tender. The hound is then 
compelled to use the heel alone, which likewise 
soon becomes bruised and sore, and eventually 
the whole foot flattens out and becomes prac- 
tically useless. The breaking down of the muscle 
controlling the toes affects the band of muscle 
round the knee, slackening it, and thus allowing 
the joint to knuckle forward. When this happens 
the bearings of the joint become rough, thus 
greatly handicapping movement, and causing 
pain or at any rate severe discomfort to the 
hound. Seeing that both muscles and bones are 
reduced to an abnormal state, the nervous system 
suffers in like ratio, and the hound’s brain is 
affected by the concussion. With such formation 
below the knee, even the best of shoulders are 
unable to counteract the jar and vibration, so 
the hound becomes a skirter, and is thus valueless 
as a member of the pack. On the sound, level 
grass of the Shires, he may run up for three or 
four seasons, whereas in a really rough country 
such as the fells he will do well if he gets through 
one season without endless foot trouble. 
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Given feet of natural shape, on which he can 
stand squarely, and above which are fairly 
long, oblique pasterns, a hound is more than half 
equipped towards negotiating rough going with 
ease to himself. _If in addition he is the possessor 
of a well formed shoulder, he will be able to hunt 
and run in any sort of country. On the formation 
of the shoulder depends speed, and to a great 
extent minimization of concussion. Many of the 
standard type hounds have a tendency towards 





4, 2, 3. 
THREE TYPES OF SHOULDERS. 
x. Normal Shoulder. 2. Racing Shoulder. 3. Upright or Loaded Shoulder. 


upright and loaded shoulders, which means loss of 
reach, and consequent lack of pace. In what 
we may term a normal shoulder, the scapula or 
shoulder blade is laid back at a fair angle, while 
the humerus or arm, inclines towards the hori- 
zontal. With such a shoulder, there is less 
jar at the point where the humerus joins the ulna 
and radius, or in other words the topofthe forearm 
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than is the case when the humerus is more up- 
right, and the scapula laid further back. In 
the latter case the humerus is more nearly in a 
straight line with the ulna, and there is more jar 
where the scapula joins the humerus, but as the 
scapula is very well laid back, the top of it joins 
the dorsal vertebrae at a point far from the head, 
and thus jar or concussion is taken up before 
it can reach the brain. In this form of shoulder, 
which we may term the racing type, the top of the 
scapula lies more directly over the ulna, thus 
increasing the spring, and reducing the jar on the 
humerus. In addition, there is a greatly in- 
creased capacity for pace, because the humerus 
being nearly in a straight line with the forearm, the 
leg can be thrown well forward, and thus has a 
long reach when the hound is galloping. In the 
ordinary shoulder there is more muscle and 
tissue lodged in the space formed by the scapula, 
humerus, and ulna, all of which tends to resist 
forward movement of the leg, while the leg itself 
is set further back, thus militating against reach 
and pace. As the top of the scapula is the chief 
point where jar should be avoided, the further it 
is laid back the better, thus leaving a greater 
distance between its junction with the dorsal 
vertebrae and the head. 

The anatomical construction of a hound’s 
hind-quarters is even more important than that 
of his fore limbs, particularly as regards jumping 
ability, so we have devoted a subsequent chapter 
to the discussion of that part of his anatomy. 

With regard to the wearing qualities of the 
club-like foot of the standard hound, it is safe to 
say that the great majority of huntsmen, if asked 
for their candid opinion on the matter, will without 
hesitation affirm that such a foot requires far 
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more attention after hunting than the more 
natural hare foot. As mentioned in another 
chapter, the real hare foot is not a splay foot as 
some people suppose, but a fairly long, closely 
knit, shallow-padded foot, akin to that of the 
wolf, coyote, and fox. Any one who takes the 
trouble to examine the feet, legs, and shoulders 
of a fox, will find these parts of the animal’s 
anatomy most perfectly adapted for the work 
they have to do. It is safe to say that if the 
average hound of standard type possessed as good 
feet as the animal which forms his quarry, foot 
trouble would be conspicuous by its absence in 
most kennels. 

In ‘‘ The Foxhound of the Twentieth Century,” 
Mr. Bradley says, “‘ Legs and feet in the fox- 
hound have been brought to the highest state of 
perfection during the last quarter of a century. 
Bone and muscle have been consolidated and will 
measure against that of a previous generation of 
hounds ; for there is an increase of weight and 
size to meet extra wear and tear. The modern 
foxhound has the forearm of a lion, and shows 
short, solid, good bone from the knees to the 
toes.” With all due deference to the author of 
the above, it is doubtful if the heavy bone and 
modern foot wear half so long as the light bone 
and natural foot did in the case of Brocklesby 
Rallywood and hounds of his time. The aim 
of the modern breeder appears to have been to 
increase the amount of bone in succeeding genera- 
tions of hounds, the increase in weight and size 
being supposed to meet the extra wear and tear. 
As a matter of fact the increase of bone, weight, 
and size is the cause of the ef#ra wear and tear; 
for the heavier a hound is, the more will he knock 
himself about, particularly in rough country. If 
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‘* the forearm of a lion ”’ is necessary to a hound, 
how is it that the light built hounds of the North 
and West run up for many seasons, and kill 
their share of the stout hill-foxes ? 

Speaking of the North Cotswold country, Mr. 
Bradley says, ‘‘ The rough going and stone-wall 
jumping does not favour a heavily-built hound, 
shaking their knees and damaging their toes.” 
If this is the case, then how much more forcibly 
does the same thing apply to many other countries 
which are far rougher than the one mentioned. 
Even if we take it for granted that a pack of 
hounds of the standard type, the individuals of 
which may weigh from 8o0fb. to golb. or more 
apiece, is suited to a level or undulating grass 
country such as is provided by the Shires, surely 
the upholders of that type of hound cannot 
seriously believe that it is equally well suited to 
rough countries such as are to be found in parts of 
Yorkshire, Wales, or Cumberland and Westmor- 
land. If a heavy hound is unsuited to an 
ordinary provincial country like the North Cots- 
wold, how would he fare if asked to hunt a fox 
over Helvellyn in company with a fast, racing 
pack of fell hounds? He would, we are afraid, 
be last, and a long way last, when the fox was 
finally run into. This is of course taking an 
extreme case, but there are plenty of hunting 
countries, in fact it is pretty safe to say that the 
majority of provincial countries, are too rough 
for the big heavy hound such as we see winning 
honours at Peterborough. 

That the standard type is used in such coun- 
tries we cannot deny, but is the result satisfactory 
from an economic point of view? ‘To take one 
example. We have in mind a certain provincial 
pack which was at one time trencher-fed, and 
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showed capital sport. Hounds ran up for many 
seasons, and were seldom sick or sorry. Even- 
tually kennels were built, and the breeding of the 
pack was improved, until certain members of it 
made names for themselves at Peterborough. 
The result of this ‘‘ improvement’ in breeding 
necessitated big entries, for four seasons proved 
to be the limit of the average hound’s working 
capabilities. Can anyone say that these hounds 
were genuinely improved, simply because they 
won honours at a show, yet deteriorated in 
stamina and economic usefulness ? This is not the 
only pack which has undergone a like metamor- 
phosis, with similar results. There must be some- 
thing radically wrong with hounds that cannot 
run up for more than four seasons; yet we see such 
hounds exhibited at Peterborough, presumably 
representing the standard type to which breeders 
should endeavour to attain. On glancing over 
the hound lists to-day, we find that anywhere 
from forty to sixty five couples of hounds are 
deemed necessary for four days a week, and from 
thirty to forty couples for three days. These 
hounds are bred on the lines of those exhibited at 
Peterborough, yet we can point to half a dozen or 
more packs, of from ten to sixteen couples, which 
do their three days a week regularly, show capital 
sport, and are seldom sick or sorry. 

Fox-hunting to-day is hard hit in the matter of 
expense, not the least item of which is the upkeep 
of hounds. From an economic point of view 
therefore, is it not better to get away from the 
heavy type of show hound, and breed something 
which will last longer, and be more suited to its 
particular country ; even though 1t may chance to 
offend the eyes of those who appraise show points 
more than stamina and working qualities? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


OSE, or scenting-power, is undoubtedly the 
N foxhound’s most valuable quality, for no 
matter how good he may be in other 
respects, he cannot hunt a fox unless his olfactory 
powers are of the best. Closely connected with 
nose is tongue. The hound uses his voice when 
he hits off the line of his fox, thus proclaiming 
the glad tidings to other members of the pack 
who immediately fly to him, and make the welkin 
ring with their melody. To the fox-hunter there 
is no music on earth like the cry of hounds. It 
appeals to his ear and sporting instincts, and 
watns him what hounds are doing andin which 
direction they are running when they are in the 
big woodlands, or racing over the open moor. 

The power of smell being one of the senses, any 
impression made on the olfactory organs is con- 
veyed by the nerves to the brain. The undue 
employment of any individual sense is apt to 
cause deterioration in one or other of the remaining 
otgans. In the greyhound for instance, we find 
the power to run by sight highly developed, 
whereas scenting power has deteriorated, owing 
to the fact that the greyhound has not been allowed 
to use his nose. With hounds on the other hand, 
sight is subservient to nose, because they have 
been bred for generations to hunt solely by scent. 
As all the senses are intimately connected with 
the brain, which is contained within the skull, 
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it may be of interest to discuss the various points 
of the foxhound’s head. 

Although scenting power is the hound’s most 
valuable quality, a tender nose is of little use 
unless the brain is there to guide its employment 
in the right direction. The development of the 
brain is controlled by the shape of the head, and 
this will be found to vary somewhat in different 
types of hounds. In the fell and other northern 
packs, the head is longer and more pointed, with 
a higher occipital than in the fashionable packs, 
where the muzzle is deeper and broader. What 
our American cousins describe as ‘‘ fox-sense ”’ 
in a hound, is the capacity to use the brain in the 
control of the senses in the right direction. 

The hound which puts the pack right on a bad 
scenting day, draws the most likely spot in covert, 
and turns short with a beaten fox, uses his brain, 
and thus he is a valuable addition to the pack, 
and has a warm corner in his huntsman’s heart. 
The head of a hound should therefore exhibit 
plenty of room for brains. The development of 
the occipital bone varies considerably in different 
types. It is highest and most prominent in the 
blood-hound, whilst fell and other northern packs, 
as well as the Kerry beagle exhibit the occipital 
strongly developed. Descendants of the old 
southern hound also show it, but in their case, as 
well as with the blood-hound, there is an accom- 
panying wrinkling of the skin on the forehead, 
and great depth of flew, which is absent in the 
Border types and the Kerry beagle. Determina- 
tion in man is usually exhibited by a square jaw, 
and the same applies to the hound. Some lines 
of blood appear predisposed to overshot or under- 
shot jaws, this state of affairs often appearing in 
hounds whose heads have little ‘‘ dish’’ in the 
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forehead, or in other words where the point of the 
occipital bone is nearly in a straight line with the 
tip of the nose. 

The hound’s nasal cavity is more or less ellip- 
tical in shape, and varies in size according to the 
type of animal. The nasal cavities lead into the 
throat, and are lined with sensitive mucous 
membrane, through the upper portion of which 
spread the olfactory nerves. As the cavities 
lead into the throat near the vocal chords, and 
also in close proximity to the Eustachian tube 
which goes from the throat to the middle ear 
cavity, any irritation or inflammation to one of 
these parts must necessarily affect the others. 
For instance, in human beings a sore throat often 
produces temporary deafness. 

A shortened head means that the nostrils are 
near the nasal cavity, and therefore the olfactory 
netves are more exposed, and thus liable to damagi 
by the entrance of irritating matter. On the 
other hand, a narrow nose without contraction of 
head, means freedom from nasal disease, and 
acute scenting power. In a hound with an over- 
dished or pug-like nose, the free passage of aii is 
retarded, and there 1s consequent loss of scenting 
power, as well as liability to nasal complaints. 
The flews or lips are longest in the blood-hound 
and blood-hound crosses, whereas the northern 
hounds, descendants of the old Talbot tans, are 
shallow flewed. 

The hound’s ears, like those of a human being, 
are extremely sensitive, and any irritating 
matter finding its way into them 1s liable to set 
up inflammation, the result being partial or total 
deafness. The lobe of the ear differs in thick- 
ness in individual hounds, but it is safe to say 
that the happy medium should be aimed at, as 
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a thick lobe is susceptible to disease such as 
canker, while a very thin lobe is often a sign of close 
in-breeding. In most kennels hounds’ ears are 
rounded, and while this may save the outer edges 
from being torn to some extent in thick covert, 
the operation deprives the ear of much of its 
natural covering, and thus exposes the inner 
portion to the ingress of irritating matter. It is 
generally understood that throatiness in a hound 
denotes plenty of music as well as a sensitive nose. 
A hound breathes to a considerable extent through 
his mouth, but unless the nasal cavity allows the 
free passage of air, the hound cannot breathe 
through his mouth alone and throw his tongue at 
the same time. If air does not properly reach 
the nasal cavity, the hound soon becomes ex- 
hausted, and in order to save himself, he either 
runs slower or ceases to give tongue. If music 
and pace are desired therefore, the hound to select 
is the one whose nasal organs are properly de- 
veloped. Now and then we find instances where 
the tone of a hound’s voice changes. This is 
generally the result of some ear affection. Tone 
varies with the amount of air passing through the 
vocal chords. Deep-toned hounds like otter 
hounds have plenty of heart and lung room, with 
a full throat. Light built hounds of the racing 
type have less well-developed throats, and their 
tone is high. The deep-toned hounds are heavier 
and slower. Tone and other characteristics, such 
as the high occipital, help to indicate the origin 
of individual lines of blood. 

The eyes of a hound, like those of a human being, 
indicate by their colour and expression both 
character and stamina. The blood-hound’s eyes 
are dark coloured, and deep-set, with heavily 
developed haw, while the eyes of many of the 
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northern hounds are yellowish-brown. JDeep- 
set eyes are often liable to trouble from ingrowing 
eye-lashes. 

It will thus be seen what great importance must 
be placed on the proper development of the fox- 
hound’s head, for, besides containing that wonder- 
ful substance known as the brain, it is also the 
seat of the olfactory organs, which mean so much 
to an animal that pursues his quarry by scent. 

In the hound, which depends on brain power, 
stamina, and sense of smell, the brain cavity is 
large, whereas in the case of the greyhound, 
dependent on sight and pace, the cavity is con- 
siderably less. Speaking of the hound’s quarry 
reminds us that in the fox both brain and nose are 
highly developed, as an examination of the skull 
of a fox will testify. 

Remembering what has been said regarding 
the nostrils and nasal cavity of the hound, it can 
easily be understood that injudicious feeding 
may have a very serious effect upon those ex- 
tremely sensitive organs. When hounds are 
given sloppy food, they shove their muzzles 
into it in search of the more solid portions of 
meat, and when at last they turn away from the 
trough with stomachs distended like drums, they 
begin to sneeze. This sneezing is caused by 
particles of food getting into the nostrils where 
it at once arouses irritation. If therefore 
hounds are continually fed in this manner, the 
irritation is liable to be increased, and it stands 
to reason that the scenting power is consequently 
weakened. It is pretty safe to say that many 
so-called bad scenting days would be turned into 
good ones, if hounds, instead of being fed on slop, 
were provided with food as thick as it could be 
made. The quality of the food too is of far 
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greater importance than the quantity if hounds 
are to be kept really fit. The diet of individual 
hounds of course requires regulating, and in the 
case of hounds which have passed say their 
fifth year, they should be fed lighter, and with 
non-fat-producing material, because at that age 
they put on fat internally rather than externally. 
This interna] fat chokes their pipes and prevents 
them running up in a fast burst, although 1t may 
not affect their-endurance to a like degree. By 
feeding an old hound lightly, his years of useful- 
ness may generally be prolonged, and this of 
course means that his intelligence and experience 
are an enormous asset to the pack in the field. 
Whilst on the subject of tongue and nose, we are 
reminded of a yarn concerning the old Hurworth 
huntsman who had very bowed legs. On one 
occasion he was photographed, and when the 
shutter had clicked, the operator remarked, 
‘‘ Well, we’ve got you inside the camera, Tom, 
but we can’t make you straight.’”’ To which 
that worthy replied, ‘‘ The year I was whelped, 
they thought more about tongue and nose.” 
It is safe to say that the modern fox-hound of 
fashionable type, compares none too well as 
regards nose with his ancestors or with other 
present day hounds of different type. 

Whilst modern breeders have concentrated all 
their efforts upon producing a hound perfect in 
conformation, they have apparently in many 
instances overlooked those very necessary 
qualities tongue and nose. Stamina too has 
suffered, else why are so many hounds required to 
keep the fashionable packs up to strength? It 
is doubtful if hounds now do more—or even as 
much—work in a day as they did in years gone 
by when the country was unenclosed, and much 
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rougher than it is now. Countries then were 
far more extensive, and there were no trains or 
hound-vans to lighten the labour of going to the 
meet and returning after hunting. Foxes too 
were far fewer, and there were more blank days. 
A blank day or a bad scenting day is harder 
on hounds than any number of short, fast bursts 
now so common in the Shires. Nothing tires 
hounds more than a long day spent in fruitless 
search for a fox. 

The modern quick system of hunting in the 
fashionable countries does not of course give 
hounds a chance to use their noses properly, tor 
they are over-ridden at nearly every check. 
The majority of the field are out to gallop and 
jump, or show off themselves and their horses, 
and they do not care a jot about hound work. 
Foxes too are thick on the ground, and if one is 
lost another is quickly forthcoming. Opinions 
naturally differ concerning the scenting power 
of the fashionable type of hound, as compared 
with other types, such as the fell and Welsh 
hounds. Adherents to the fashionable sort say 
that hounds of that type have too much dash 
ever to settle to a cold line or quest for the drag 
of afox. Any excuse is of course better than none, 
but we are afraid this one will not hold wate. 
We have seen hounds of the heavy-boned Peter- 
borough type hunting with the Ullswater. and 
other fell packs, but we have yet to meet one of 
that sort that is worth his keep tor work on the 
fells. Setting aside such a hound’s unsuitability 
as regards feet and weight, his nose cannot com- 
pare with the scenting power possessed by the 
local hounds. Time and again have we seen the 
latter absolutely outclass the fashionable sort in 
this respect. As for dash being incompatible 
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with nose, here again we expose a fallacy. To 
hunt and kill the stout foxes on the fells, hounds 
must possess nose, drive, pace, and courage to 
a remarkable degree. That the fell hounds 
possess stich qualities is amply attested to 
by the number of foxes they account for each 
season, yet these same hounds are equally good 
at questing for a drag, or hunting a cold line. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HROUGHOUT the course of a run, a hound 
T has not only to gallop, but take his fences 
as they come. It stands to reason there- 
fore that the best fencers lose the least time 
on the journey, and keep up the greatest pressure 
on the fox. We have seen it stated that 
‘“ jumping fences is very much a matter of 
drive, and has very little to do with size in a 
hound.’ With all due deference to the author 
of the above however, our experience leads us to 
believe that size has a great deal to do with a 
hound being a good fencer, particularly in a 
stone wall country. We can say without the 
least hesitation that a small, compactly built 
hound will invariably beat a big, lengthy hound 
when it comes to negotiating alJl sorts of fences. 
As it is not much good making such a statement 
without giving a reason for it, we will therefore 
endeavour to explain just how itt is that the small 
hound proves such a brilliant performer. 

The modern foxhound of Peterborough type 
has been bred much bigger than his predecessors 
of years ago, and with this increase in height 
has come undue length of body and waist. Be- 
ginning with the ribs, of which the hound possesses 
thirteen pairs, we find nine of them are true 
ribs, and four false. The true ribs are joined in 
a solid framework, and are thus fixed, whereas the 
first three false ribs are connected by cartilages 
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to the ribs in front of them, and the last pair are 
floating. The latter end in the abdominal wall, 
from which point the lumbar region begins. 
Below this again there is the diaphragm, which 
separates the chest from the abdomen. If 
therefore there is undue lengthening in the 
lumbar region, the power of the diaphragm is 
weakened, and the increased strain is inimical to 
the weight carrying capacity of the other organs. 

Modern hounds, bred with an eye to pace, often 
show considerable reduction in spring of rib. 
As the ribs contain heart and lungs, any tendency 
to flat-sidedness means unequal expansion of these 
organs. Well sprung ribs on the other hand 
allow of free expansion without liability to 
strain. If heart and lungs are at all cramped, 
they quickly become unhealthy, and so reduce 
the working life of the hound. 

The longer the body, the greater is the call upon 
certain muscles such as the broad dorsal muscle, 
which begins below the shoulder and spreads 
over the back and sides of the chest, until it 
tapers towards the loin. With increased length 
of loin, the hound is unable to get his hind legs 
well under his body, and the internal organs being 
spread over greater length, the strain in a down- 
ward direction is likewise increased. Thus, 
unless the muscles of the big hound are ab- 
normally developed, he suffers from loss of power 
and endurance. The muscles of the loin are 
connected with those of the hind legs, so if there 
is any weakening of the former, the hound is 
unable to use his leg muscles properly. 

When we consider that driving power and 
jumping ability are derived entirely from the 
hind-quarters, any weakness in this direction must 
prove a serious drawback to a hound when he is 
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fencing. In order to jump properly, a hound 
must get his hind-legs well under his body, and 
here is where the short-coupled hound scores 
over his long-waisted relation. 

The chief bones of the hind-quarters are those 
forming the pelvis, the femur, tibia, and metatar- 
sa] or pastern bones. On the length of the latter 


I, 2, & 3. PELVIS. 
4. FEMUR. 

5. PATELLA. 

6. FIBULA. 

7. TIBIA. 


8. OS CarLCIS, OR 
POINT OF THE 
Hock. 


9. METATARSAL, OR 
PASTERN BONES 


10. BONES OF ‘THE 
Foot. 





depends the height from the point of the hock to 
the ground. The hind pasterns are always 
longer than the front ones. The pelvis forms a 
fixed point for the vertebrae, as well as for the 
leverage power of the hind legs. Any deviation 
from a straight line between the Os calcis or point 
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of the hock and the ground, results in a hound 
being what is familiarly known as ‘‘ cow- 
hocked.’’ This means that he lifts his hind legs 
higher than he should when travelling at speed, 
and cannot get them well under his body. Owing 
to this deviation, the power of the toe flexors 1s 
lessened, and there is therefore less spring in the 
feet in both a forward and backward direction. 
A hound so formed lacks speed and jumping 
ability. The longer the femur or first thigh 
bone, the lower the hock, and the greater 
the speed. Likewise the more obtuse the angle 
between them, the greater the power to throw 
the Jegs in e1ther a backward or forward direction. 
The tibia or second thigh articulates with the 
lower end of the femur, forming the stifle joint. 
The patella or knee cap, is a smaJl bone attached 
by ligaments to the lower front of the femur. 
The more prominent the point of the patella, the 
slower the hound, because the angle between 
femur and tibia is in this case acute, and so 
reduces the length of stride. The muscles of the 
hind-quarters, particularly those of the second 
thigh are of great importance, because on them 
depends power and endurance. It is these 
muscles which enable a hound of correct ana- 
tomical conformation to go the pace, and take all 
kinds of formidable obstacles at speed. It will 
thus be seen that the small, compact, and short 
coupled hound, which has full use of his hocks 
and can get his hind-legs right under his body, is 
enabled to fence with far greater ease than the 
big hound with lengthy body and waist. In 
addition to having less weight and lumber to lift 
in an upward direction when fencing, the compact, 
light boned hound suffers much less from jar and 
concussion when landing. 
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Show judges are apt to pay more attention to 
the fore-end of a hound than to his hind-quarters, 
but this is a great mistake, for it should always be 
remembered that pace and jumping ability are 
derived solely from the hind-quarters. With 
regard to the hound’s hind feet, these are still 
much as nature intended them to be, and the 
judges show no objection, which seems rather 
curious when we think what great stress they lay 
upon the abnormal roundness of the fore feet. 

Nowadays hounds of 24 inches and over are 
the first to catch the judge’s eye at the shows. 
Is it really necessary to breed hounds nearly as 
big as yearling calves, to bring to hand a fox 
which seldom weighs over 16ib., and stands 
about that number of inches at the shoulder ? 
There are few packs of foxhounds which can 
kill foxes better than the 21 inch harriers in the 
Cotley, and Axe Vale kennels, or the fell hounds 
whose height limit is about 224 inches. All 
these hounds are hardier, last longer, and cost 
much less to keep than the big hounds of Peter- 
borough type, and in these days the matter of 
expense is a very serious one in many Hunts, so 
that one would think that the smaller and more 
hard-wearing hounds should by now begin to 
make some sort of appeal to those Masters whose 
aim is to show sport at reasonable expense, rather 
than go in for the show type. The latter of 
course bring the highest prices in the market, 
for fashion decrees that they are the one and only 
standard type. Seeing, therefore, that the 
tenure of office of the average Master in these 
days is comparatively short, owing to expense, 
he must breed to that type, otherwise when his 
time comes to sell, he will be considerably out of 
pocket. Talking of jumping ability in hounds, 
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not Jong since we were out with a fell pack, and 
when going to open a gate for the huntsman, 
which formed the entrance to a covert fenced by 
a huge stone wall, a little bitch stepped quietly 
out and flitted over the said wall like a swallow. 
The huntsman evidently divined our feelings, 
for he turned with a grin and said, ‘‘ There’s 
nae wall going to stop her.” Now this particular 
bitch is under 20 inches, and of a truth there is 
no fence in the country that will stop her, nor 
several of her relations either. Bone, weight, 
height, and a lengthy body, never yet helped a 
hound to surmount obstacles at speed. In 
actual practice it is always the small, compact, 
short-coupled hounds which fly over the walls, 
and return to kennels with their sterns gaily 
carried. Granted that drive is a very necessary 
quality in a pack of hounds, it alone will not carry 
hounds over big fences. The correct anatomical 
conformation must be there to enable hounds 
to use their limbs properly, and this conformation 
is more often found in the small hound than the 
big one. Absolute freedom of action is what is 
required for quick fencing, and the more per- 
fectly built a hound is the greater freedom in the 
above respect will he possess. 
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CHAPTER XV 


T is a well known and incontrovertible fact, 
| that each variety of hunting country re- 
quires its particular type of horse. The 
same truth is therefore equally applicable to 
hounds. For many generations it has been the 
aim of leading hound breeders to produce the 
perfect type, and the culmination of their efforts 
is to-day represented by the stamp of hound 
annually exhibited at Peterborough show. 
Owing to the great importance placed upon the 
shows, this type has come to be recognised as the 
one and only standard, and the majority of 
Masters do their best to attain to it. 

Granted then that this standard is admirably 
suited to the country for which it was originally 
intended, i.e., the Shires; and keeping in mind 
what we have said about the horse, is it not there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that a deviation from 
this type is essential in the case of hounds re- 
quired to hunt in countries of a very different 
nature? Take for example the packs which 
hunt the fells in the English Lake District. Their 
country is the antithesis of Leicestershire, with 
its flat and undulating grass-lands. Instead of 
sound grass fields, hedges, and conveniently placed 
coverts, we have a land which looks as if it had 
been thrown up on end, and then adorned with 
crags, scree-beds, and a heterogeneous collection 
of rocks and stones. For generations the hounds 
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hunting the fell country, have been bred to a type 
which long experience has proved to be the best, 
and though hounds of what we may term the 
Peterborough type have over and over again found 
their way to the kennels in Lakeland, when tested 
in the field with the local hounds they have never 
yet proved themselves worth their keep as fox 
catchers. There are five packs of hounds 
kennelled in the Lake District proper, and any- 
one who doubts the above statement can easily 
verify the truth of it by questioning any of the 
professional huntsmen who carry the horn with 
the fell hounds. 

In comparing the Leicestershire country with 
the Lakeland fells, we are of course dealing with 
two extremes, the former being the cream of the 
going to be found in Great Britain, while the 
latter is the wildest and roughest district over 
which hounds are used in the pursuit of the fox. 
In between these two extremes, there lies a very 
varied area of country, in some parts of which 
the standard type of hound is almost as much 
at sea as he is when he finds himself attempting 
to cross the Lakeland fells. That a well-bred 
hound of the standard type will do his best in 
any country in which he may find himself placed, 
we do not for a moment wish to deny, but in a 
rough district like the fells, his best has never yet 
proved good enough when compared with the 
working ability of the local hounds. It is a case 
of ‘‘ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
because certain points in connection with the 
make and shape of the hound of standard type 
seriously handicap him in his efforts to do his 
best in the field. 

As comparatively few hunting people are 
familiar with hounds of the fell type, it may be of 
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interest to compare a typical member of a fell 
pack with a hound from one of the crack Midland‘ 
kennels. Taking the standard type first, we find 
that colour does not count when the judges are 
summing up a hound’s merits. A good hound 
can never be a bad colour, so the specimen of 
standard type under discussion may be black, 
white, and tan, probably with a black saddle- 
mark, and ‘‘ Belvoir tan’’ about the head, 
shoulders, and quarters. Certain champions 
have been light coloured like the badger-pied 
Milton Rector (1910). As regards conformation, 
the hound will show fine quality, with tremendous 
shoulders and forearms, and heavy bone carried 
right down to his toes. He will stand twenty- 
four inches or over, with plenty of heart and lung 
room, though his ribs will be without any great 
spring. He will have a certain amount of 
length behind, and will stand forward at the 
knee, so that when viewed from the front his toes 
will be seen to turn in, the weight being placed on 
the centre and outer surfaces. If his forefeet 
be examined, the pad or heel will be found thick 
and deep, the entire foot being contracted, thus 
bringing the weight of the body upon the toes. 
Such a hound gives the impression of size, power, 
and weight, rather than activity and pace. 
Turning to the fell hound, we find a very 
different type before us. Such a hound 1s light- 
framed all round, 224 inches or thereabouts in 
height, with hare feet as opposed to the round, 
club-like feet of the fashionable sort, particularly 
well let down and developed in the hind quarters, 
short coupled, the ribs being carried well back, 
good shoulders, and long, sloping pasterns.  In- 
stead of knuckling forward, he stands back at 
the knee, the sloping pastern affording plenty of 
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spring in the right direction. The general im- 
pression afforded by a fell hound is a complete 
antithesis of that provided by a hound of Peter- 
borough type. Instead of size, weight and 
power, we have lightness, activity, and pace, 
coupled with wonderful stamina ; in fact exactly 
the type required to cope with the steep slopes— 
from 45° to 70°—and the dangerous crags and 
general rough going to be found on our Lakeland 
fells. 

There is some slight variation of type in fell 
hounds in general, chiefly noticeable in an increase 
of height and bone. From time to time outside 
blood from south-country and other packs has 
been fequisitioned for the purpose of increasing 
bone, and this out-crossing has in some instances 
tended towards the production of darker colour 
in individual hounds. Our fell hounds trace 
their origin back to the old Talbot tans, while 
later they acquired a certain infusion of pointer 
blood. The latter was introduced in order to 
make hounds carry their heads higher, and to 
give more scope for liberty of limb, and a con- 
sequent increase in pace when running trail. In 
the fell type of hound white is the predominant 
colour, added to which we find lemon and white, 
black and white, badger pie, hare pie, and black 
and tan. The latter constantly recurs in dif- 
ferent fell packs, being a throw back to the rich 
tan of the original Talbots. Although these 
tan-coloured hounds come of a capital hunting 
strain, too many of them in a fell pack are not 
desirable, inasmuch as they are difficult to see at 
a distance against a dark background of rock or 
heather. 

On the fells, the ground is chiefly composed of 
steep slopes, interspersed with deep ghylls, crags, 
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scree-beds, and a general confusion of rough 
going. When descending such gradients at 
speed, it stands to reason that a hound must 
suffer severely from jar and concussion unless his 
conformation is such as to minimise the shock 
as far as possible. The heavier a hound is, the 
more will he knock himself about in such a coun- 
try, and if, added to weight, he is the possessor 
of unsuitably made feet and pasterns, his life of 
usefulness will not be long. 

In previous chapters we have dealt more or 
less fully with anatomical details in connection 
with hounds, so we need not discuss the matter 
at any great length here. Suffice it to say that 
the hare foot, with its shallow, hard pad, has 
invariably been found to withstand the  exig- 
encies of the going on the fells, far better than the 
round club-like foot of the standard type, with its 
thick, fleshy pad. There appears to be some 
misapprehension with regard to the real meaning 
of the expression ‘‘ hare,’ when used in con- 
nection with a hound’s foot. Some people appear 
to think that a hare foot is like that of say a St. 
Bernard dog, i.e., large, and inclined to spread, 
while others seem to imagine that such a foot 
is flat, or in other words is wooden and without 
spring. Such ideas are altogether erroneous, 
for the real hare foot as possessed by the wolf, 
coyote, fox, and fell hound, as well as the shep- 
herd’s dog, is admirably fitted by nature to with- 
stand the exigencies of any kind of going, from 
the plains to the mountains. The hare foot 
proper possesses fair length, is neat and compact, 
the toes having little inclination to spread, while 
the pad is shallow, and becomes hard and wear 
resisting. The foot stands squarely on the 
ground, and gains spring in the direction designed 
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by nature, i.e., backwards, by means of the 
fairly long, sloping pastern. We have heard 
certain Masters of hounds express the view that 
the round, club-like foot of the standard type 
wears better than the hare foot, for work in an 
ordinary enclosed hunting country. This seems 
rather an extraordinary statement, when we con- 
sider the fact that for many generations the hare 
foot has been universal in fell hounds, and has 
been proved by years of actual test to be the only 
one to stand the wear and tear of hunting over the 
roughest country in England. A hound is a 
dog, bred and trained to hunt certain quarry, 
and the best type of foot is that which nature has 
provided the animal with. There are few if 
any dogs which work longer, faster, or over such 
rough ground as the shepherd’s curs in Lakeland ; 
yet one seldom sees one with sore feet, even after 
several days of hot-weather work on such ground 
as say Helvellyn, or any other of the high fells. 
The best of these cur dogs possess most ex- 
cellent hare feet, and if you ask any experienced 
fell shepherd he will tell you that they are the best 
type of feet for the work the dogs have to do. 
Now a true fell hound stands on exactly the same 
kind of feet, which are admirably suited to the 
work the hound has to do. A shepherd’s dog 
works quite as well in an ordinary enclosed coun- 
try as it does on the fells, and so do the fell hounds, 
for all the Lakeland packs have a certain amount 
of low country which they hunt every season. 
One could given endless examples of hare-footed 
hounds whose feet were as sound as ever after 
years of work on the fells. One example will 
suffice however, and that was a hound of the 
heavier fell type, which ran up for nine seasons. 
This hound never had a day’s sickness in its life, 
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until it was attacked by an internal complaint 
necessitating its being put down, and during the 
entire nine seasons of mountain hunting it never 
once suffered from sore feet. This hound’s 
feet were of the typical hare type, neat, compact, 
and with pads as hard asiron. He was a wonder- 
fully fast hound for his size, and ran just as well 
in an enclosed country as he did on the roughest 
hill ground. Considering the long record of the 
utility of the hare-footed hounds in Lakeland as 
well as other moorland countries, it seems sur- 
prising that certain Masters should have found 
them wanting in respect of their feet in ordinary 
enclosed countries. AJl we can think is, that 
those Masters must have got hold of hounds with 
feet of very inferior hare type, for if the real 
hare foot will stand nine or ten seasons on the 
Lakeland fells, it will stand an equal if not longer 
term of service in any other hunting country 
in Great Britain. 

Looking at a pack of fell hounds, a hunting 
man from the Midlands would probably consider 
them a very unlevel lot. They certainly do 
vary in size to some extent, and are not so sorty 
looking as those in more swagger establishments, 
but they possess nose, cry, pace, and stamina, 
and are determined fox catchers as their long 
record in the fell country amply proves. Ina 
riding country, a level lot of hounds of more or 
less equal pace are desirable. Hounds can 
always beat horses on a good scenting day, but 
on the fells it does not matter how fast hounds 
travel, in fact the faster the better, for it is 1m- 
possible to ride to them, the field being content 
to watch the run from some convenient vantage 
point. 

As previously mentioned, the fell type of 
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hounds vary to some extent in the matter of size 
and bone, but the latter is never more than 
light or medium, for heavy bone means weight, 
and handicaps a hound on rough ground. The 
majority of fell hounds throw their tongues 
freely, a very desirable quality on the hills where 
hounds are often out of sight for long periods. 
They have capital noses, which enable them to 
hunt the drag of a fox before unkennelling him. 
They are noted too for their courage and stamina, 
as the many records of long runs amply testify. 
When it comes to pace, the speed of the fell hounds 
on a real good scenting day must be seen to be 
believed. Many of the bitches are remarkable 
for their pace, and the same applies to the 
smaller and lighter built dog hounds. There are 
usually a few extra fast hounds in a pack, and it 
is these that lead the way when scent is breast 
high. These speedy hounds are not always as 
keen on hunting the drag as they are at chasing a 
fox after he has been unkennelled, although many 
of them show marked ability in both respects. 
The older and more experienced members of the 
pack do the main of the work on the drag, and 
though perhaps not quite so fast as the leaders in 
actual chase, they are generally there or there- 
about at a check, and soon put matters right. 
A four or five season hound is at his best on the 
fells, whereas a hound belonging to a fashionable 
pack may be drafted at the end of his fourth 
season. Being on foot, the huntsman can only 
give very occasional assistance to his hounds, 
therefore they depend on their own initiative and 
are very keen and persevering. 

In a riding country, the huntsman has the 
assistance of two whippers-in if hounds divide, 
and it is seldom that a single hound gets away 
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‘‘on its own.” On the fells however, this not 
infrequently occurs, and every season finds one 
or more individual hounds famous for having 
hunted and killed a tox single-handed. It some- 
times happens that a hound which will run a tox 
with the best, refuses to roll his quarry over when 
he overhauls it. | During the early part of the 
present season (1921), two of the Ullswater bitches 
led throughout a very fast run in the neighbour- 
hood of Howtown, overtaking their fox and hold- 
ing him there until the rest of the pack gave him 
his quietus. 

Hounds which mark well are most valuable in 
fell hunting. Should hounds distance their 
field and run a fox to ground, the music of a few 
staunch markers lets the huntsman know in 
which direction to go. When following a fox 
amongst the ledges on the crags, hounds run the 
risk of slipping and meeting death on the rocks 
far below. Hardly a season passes without a 
contretemps of this nature, but considering the 
dangerous character of the country, fatal accidents 
are remarkably few. Twenty-two and a half 
inches is about the most useful height for a fell 
hound. Small, compact hounds can jump 
the big stone walls and get about the crags more 
easily and quickly than the heavier type, and 
they wear better and last longer. Harking 
back for a moment to hounds’ feet, the fell hounds 
have the dew-claw properly developed, and it 
is an aid in climbing as well as descending steep 
places. The hare foot and long pastern are 
equally useful in both respects, as they enable 
a hound to get a better grip than the contracted 
foot and the short, upright pastern, more par- 
ticularly when scrambling up steep ledges, or 
jumping to the tops of the high stone walls. The 
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ears of a fell hound are never rounded, but are 
left in their natural state. In our opinion a 
hound with rounded ears looks less hound-like 
than one whose ears have not been tampered 
with. In The Field of Oct. 8th, 1921, there is a 
note by Sir Ian R. Amory, Bart., Master of the 
Tiverton, which we take the liberty of quoting 
here. He says, with regard to the rounding of 
hound’s ears, ‘‘ When I took the foxhounds 
eleven years ago, I was warned that an un- 
rounded hound might do for stag-hunting, but 
that he would not do for fox-hunting. He 
does all right and takes no harm, he even catches 
foxes sometimes. Years ago people used to cut 
the ears of their horses; such a practice seems 
about as sensible—and about as foolish—as to 
cut the ears of hounds. If uniformity is what is 
wanted why not cut their tails too, they are not 
all the same length.”’ 

In the old days, when the fell hounds were 
trencher fed, distemper was quite unknown 
amongst them. Of late years however they 
have suffered to some extent from this complaint. 
Trencher fed hounds led a free and untrammelled 
existence, whereas hounds in kennel are neces- 
sarily herded together, and once a complaint of 
any kind breaks out amongst them, it has every 
opportunity to spread, despite care and isolation 
of the patients. A number of years ago blood- 
hound blood was introduced into some of the 
Northern kennels, in consequence of which dis- 
temper soon made its appearance. The blood- 
hound is a delicate breed with a poor constitution, 
and is therefore very susceptible to disease. In 
the same way in more recent times, south country 
hound blood has been used occasionally to improve 
bone, and seeing that hounds of the standard type 
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are usually much in-bred, while many of them 
possess poor constitutions, it is probable that 
such out crosses have resulted in an increased 
tendency to distemper. No complaint causes 
more anxiety or is responsible for greater mor- 
tality than distemper. Various serums and other 
remedies have been tried, but so far no infallible 
cure has been found. A note in the ‘‘ Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Pharmacist’”’ of Oct. 8th, 
1921, by Mr. H. Sawyer, pharmacist, of Carlisle, 
a member of the British Bulldog Club, reads as 
follows, with regard to a cure for distemper: 
‘‘ If he is a dog owner I would advise him to try 
brewer's yeast. I have never known it to fail, 
and I have kept dogs over fifty years. Give a 
small dog a tea-spoonful ; a good sized terrier a 
dessert-spoonful; and a collie a table-spoonful 
twice a day. Do not trouble him with food ; 
he will eat when he is ready. Do not put him 
beside the fire where he will be 70 degrees Fahr. 
at 9 p.m. and 35 degrees Fahr. at 6 a.m. Give 
him a good bed of straw, and if you think fit put 
an old blanket or coarse bag over the top. Un- 
fortunately this is no good for business, as you 
cannot put it up for sale.” 

We have not tried this cure, but it appears to 
be a very simple remedy, and should prove a 
boon to hound men and dog owners in general. 
With regard to the isolation of distemper cases, 
artificial heat is better dispensed with. Unless 
the greatest care is taken to keep an even tem- 
perature both day and night, artificial heat does 
more harm than good. All a hound wants is a 
dry sleeping place free from draughts, and a 
good bed to lieon. The place should be properly 
ventilated from the top, so that the patient 
breathes pure air instead of an overheated at- 
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mosphere. An important point to remember is 
not to let the patient go out too soon after re- 
covery, even though the hound may appear 
perfectly healthy and well. When you do let 
him out, choose a fine day for the purpose. 

Until recently the hound show was an 
unknown quantity in Lakeland. Years ago the 
exigencies of the country called for a special 
type of hound, and that type has been preserved 
until the present. That it can do the worl for 
which it was intended—not only in the wild 
fells of the Lake District, but in ordinary enclosed 
countries as well—has been proved up to the 
hilt again and again. Seeing that the show 
business is a new thing in Lakeland, we may 
perhaps be forgiven for offering a word of caution 
with regard to it. Hound shows are all very 
well if not carried to excess, or in other words, 
if exhibitors continue to breed solely for working 
ability, and do not let the idea of winning prizes 
run away with them. We all like to see good 
looking hounds, but unless their working qualities 
are fully developed, good looks do not help to 
catch foxes. The purpose of a hound show is or 
at any rate should be, to encourage the breeding 
of ‘‘ hounds for countries,’’ and to preserve or 
improve balance and symmetry. As far as the 
fell hounds are concerned, they are of a type 
admirably suited to their country, as their long 
record as fox catchers undoubtedly proves. The 
trouble with hound shows in general is that they 
offer insidious encouragement towards breeding 
for certain points upon which undue stress is 
laid, to the neglect of such qualities as nose, 
cry, and stamina. The first show for hounds 
confined to the five fell packs was held at 
Applethwaite, Windermere, in 1919, and it was 
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repeated in 1920, and 1921 at Rydal. At the 
1921 show the quality of the hounds exhibited— 
particularly the bitches—was very good indeed. 
So far of course the show has not affected fell 
hounds one way or another, and we can only 
hope that in the future working ability will not be 
sacrificed to exhibition points. 

To make a success of breeding hounds, proper 
pedigree lists should be kept. Then if things go 
wrong at any time you can turn up the required 
pedigree and see at once where the mistake in 
breeding has been made. Pedigrees of Lakeland 
hounds appear to have oftener been handed down 
by word of mouth than on paper, which is a great 
pity, for complete records would have been most 
interesting and instructive reading. In breeding 
fell hounds, or any other hounds for that matter, 
make up your mind what strains you will depend 
on. No matter how good looking a hound may 
be, or what honours he has won at shows, have 
nothing to do with him if he comes of a strain you 
do not approve of, or have reason for doubting. 
Chance breeding is no good, for though you may 
strike a ‘‘ plum ’”’ now and then, such a one is 
useless for stud purposes, as he is pretty sure to 
reproduce the faults of his ancestors in his 
progeny. 

Concerning the pace of the fell hounds, the late 
Joe Dawson who was huntsman to the Patterdale 
hounds before they became known as the Ulls- 
water, was once asked if his hounds were in good 
“* fettle.” ‘‘ Aye, mi’ lad,” he replied, ‘‘ they 
can kill owt but fleein things, an’ they hev to be 
a gey bit off t’grund.” 

Apropos big south-country hounds, the late 
Tommy Dobson, for many years Master of the 
Eskdale and Ennerdale, was more than once 
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presented with hounds of that type. Tommy 
liked hounds of the true fell sort, and on one 
occasion being asked what he was going to do 
with a big gift hound, promptly replied, ‘‘ Cut 
it i’ two, cut it 1’ two.” 

On another occasion a hound unfortunately 
took to sheep worrying. One of the field, noting 
the absence of the hound on the next hunting day, 
asked Tommy where it was. That worthy 
tersely replied, ‘“ Mutton, mutton.” 

There is no denying the fact that fell hounds 
on a good scenting day get up a tremendous pace. 
Pace is, of course, difficult to judge exactly, but 
we doubt if many south-country hounds can 
equal them in an ordinary enclosed country. 
On the fells the average fashionable hound is 
nowhere when it comes to travelling, although 
one meets with exceptions here and there. What 
one would like to see is a trial- between a few 
couples of fell hounds and an equal number of 
south-country hounds, the test to take place first 
in the Shires or one of the provincial countries, 
and after that on the fells. If such a trial is 
ever held, it is quite probable that the upholders 
of the fashionable sort will have their eyes opened, 
both as regards the working ability and the pace 
of the fell hounds. 

A peculiarity of the fell hounds is that they do 
not break up their foxes. At times, if they are 
a bit above themselves, or have had a sharp scurry 
after a bolt from an earth, they will tear and eat 
a portion of their fox, but usually they are content 
to kill, and let it go at that. This trait is no 
doubt the result of inherited instinct, for in the 
old days when the northern hounds hunted mart 
and hare before the fox became an accredited 
beast of chase they were not allowed to break 
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up their quarry, as the hare when killed was 
distributed between the occupiers of the land on 
which the kill took place, the members of the 
field, and the huntsman. 

It is perhaps just as well that the fell hounds 
refrain from breaking up their quarry, for if they 
did mighty few trophies of the chase would be 
secured, seeing that the field are all afoot, and 
the hounds often kill long before anyone can get 
to them. As it is many a fox is run into on the 
fells without a soul being there to see, and after 
waiting about a bit hounds either turn their 
heads homewards, or get on to the line of a fresh 
fox. We recently witnessed an incident which 
showed how easy it is for hounds to kill and 
nobody be any the wiser. After an early morn- 
ing meet hounds struck a good drag which they 
quickly worked out until they unkennelled their 
fox, the latter jumping up close in front of them. 
The fox struck straight down hill with the pack 
running in view. We expected a kill at any 
moment, but the fox drew clear and unsighted his 
pursuers just before he reached the bank of a 
rocky beck. The bed of the stream was full of 
boulders and the fox jumped in and turned sharply 
as he did so. The pack, all but one hound, 
flashed over the beck, and checked well beyond 
the further bank. The single hound met the 
fox in the river-bed, promptly rolled him over, 
dropped him, and went on after the others. 
Eventually the pack cast back, and found their 
fox in the river-bed, where it was lying dead, half 
under water. Had there been nobody there to 
see, hounds would soon have been on the line of 
a fresh fox, and there would have been one mask 
less to go towards the season’s total. By using 
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horn and voice freely one can get hounds to break 
up nearly any sort of quarry, but even amongst 
south-country hounds there are certain of them 
which take little or no interest in the final 
¢ 6 worry.” 

In some hunting countries both at home and 
abroad the huntsman and his whippers-in may 
experience considerable difficulty in preventing 
hounds from running riot. Where there are big 
woodlands it is often quite impossible to get at 
the offenders and administer the necessary 
‘“ hiding.”” On the open fells of the north, hares 
or an occasional deer may tempt certain hounds 
from the line of their legitimate quarry. When 
this happens the whip is promptly administered 
to the culprits with the result that their infatua- 
tion for fur generally ceases. There are times 
however, luckily few and far between, when 
hounds suddenly run riot amongst the little 
Herdwick sheep which are scattered about the 
hills. A disaster of this kind is the worst that 
can happen to a fell pack, for once a hound or 
hounds take a fancy to mutton on the hoof, death 
is the only cure for the offenders. Should the 
huntsman or any other responsible person witness 
such a contretemps, he will recognise the actual 
ring-leaders, but there are times when hounds run 
riot and no one is near, so making it extremely 
difficult to convict all the culprits. Stern 
measures are necessary, and the innocent may 
suffer with the guilty, but it is better to do away 
with any suspects rather than let the entire 
pack become imbued with an unholy taste for 
mutton. The majority of puppies belonging to 
the fell packs are walked on farms, where they 
very soon learn that sheep are tabu, and so when 
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they return to kennels they can generally be 
trusted. There are times, however, when even 
the older hounds show a tendency to riot, es- 
pecially if they happen to be a bit above them- 
selves, or the weather is rough and windy. The 
average fell hound does his three days a week and 
sometimes four during the regular season, and in 
early spring he may do five or even six days if 
the foxes are troubling the lambs. As far as a 
tendency to riot among sheep is concerned hounds 
are much better to be in real hard work than too 
fresh and ‘‘ kittle.’ It takes a mighty lot of 
work to kill a well-bred hound, and it is there- 
fore better to risk over-working him than run the 
chance of having to foot a heavy bill for mutton. 
Hounds are like human beings in some respects, 
and may suddenly ‘‘ turn queer ”’ for no apparent 
reason. We know of an instance where one of 
the best working hounds in a pack suddenly took 
to running riot, finally ending up by pulling 
down asheep. This hound had been accidentally 
hit over the head with a stick, and there is no 
doubt that the blow affected its brain, with the 
result above mentioned, for prior to the accident 
the hound was a capital worker and absolutely 
true to fox. 

Deer are always a great temptation to fox- 
hounds, especially in big woodlands, although 
hounds soon learn to disregard them and stick to 
the line of their legitimate quarry. The Ulls- 
water is probably unique in one respect, inas- 
much as it is the only pack in Great Britain whose 
country includes a recognised deer forest. The 
forest of Martindale, owned by the squire of Dale- 
main, and now leased by Lord Lonsdale, whose 
own ground practically surrounds it, is one of the 
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last haunts of the wild red deer of Lakeland. The 
Uliswater hounds hunt the whole of it, and will 
run a fox through deer as if the latter did not 
exist. Incidentally Martindale is the only English 
deer forest, if we except Gowbarrow which har- 
bours some deer on the opposite side of Ullswater 
Lake. 

We have already mentioned the fact that an 
outbreak of sheep-worrying is the worst thing 
that can happen to a fell pack. The reason for 
this 1s because the fell packs are small to begin 
with, and if many hounds have to be put down 
it takes a long time to get the pack up to strength 
again. No outside packs can supply hounds 
suited to the fell country, so that breeding opera- 
tions are confined to the five Lakeland packs 
with an occasional cross of outside blood. 

Although packs are small, individual hounds 
come out three and four times a week, which 
means that the cost of their upkeep is com- 
paratively trifling compared with the enormous 
expense attached to a fashionable pack. In 
these days when hunting expense is such a serious 
consideration in the Shires and provinces the 
fell Hunts afford an object lesson as regards the 
worth of ‘‘ hounds for countries,’ not only in the 
matter of sport but also with respect to the very 
moderate sum expended in the kennels. When 
we consider that individual fell packs average 
about twenty-five brace of foxes per season, it is 
plain testimony that hounds are suited to their 
country, a country, too, which is the wildest 
and roughest of all the British Hunts. If further 
proof were needed we have but to turn up the 
records of individual hounds which every season 
find, hunt, and kill foxes entirely ‘‘on their own.”’ 
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A single hound to do this unaided must possess 
nose, drive, pace, and stamina to a marked degree, 
qualities which are inherited in the fell type. 

In order to give the reader an idea of how fell 
hounds are bred, I append one or two pedigrees of 
hounds which were prize-winners at the fell hound 
show in 1919 and 1920. 


MELBRAKE “RAGMAN,” born April, 1917. 


Dam Stre 
Barmaid. Danger (Eskdale) 
| 


[es [| 
Merry Ragman Gameboy (Belvoir) 


/ / 
Melody Sweeper (Ullswater). 


Ragman was placed first in dog hounds at Troutbeck in rgro, 
and at Rydalin 1920. At the Toweswater show in 1920 he was placed 
third. He is good in his work and has killed a fox single-handed. 


CONISTON “PROXY,” born April, rorg. 


Dam Sire 
Primrose Chanter 
[ / / 
White Primrose Pacer Comeley Towley 
(Tynedale) (Eskdale) (Ullswater) 
/ / 
Ransome Farmer Crafty Towle 
(Blencathra) (Eskdale) (Eskdale) 


The Coniston Proxy won first in bitches 1919 ; and was second in 
1920. 
The Tynedale Pacer was a wonderfully active hound for his size 
with a good nose but practically mute. 
The bitch Proxy 1s a ‘‘ nailer ’’ in her work, with a good nose, 
gives plenty of tongue, has pace, and is a useful colour, being prac- 
cally white. 
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ESKDALE & ENNERDALE. First Season, 1920. 
Ktskin & Jovtal (Lstter brothers). 


Dam Ssve 
Countess Ruler 
eee! Soe eee Eee Eaene ee 
i / /" / 
Jubilee Dalesman Delicate Bellman 
/ / (Sedbergh) / 
/ 
/ / if / i / 
Melody Chancellor Dido Gamebo Music Scawfell 
(Belvoir / 
/ 
| ce 
Barmaid Delver Rally Comrade 
| / / / (Langdale) 
Ruby Comrade Crafty Duster 
(Coniston) / 
/ wok 
Crafty 1st Miller 
/ (trail hound) 
Trinket Mardale 


(Ullswater) | (Ullswater) 


Kiskin and Jovial won first in couples class at Rydal in 1920, 
and first in couples’ class in 1920 at the Loweswater show, where they 
were placed first and second in class for dog hounds In 1921 at 
Rydal Kiskin was placed first, and Jovial third in class for dog hounds, 
and they won Major David Davies’ cup for best couple. Both these 
hounds have black backs profusely ticked with white. This ticking 
is not unusual in fell hounds, and it is also -ommon in hounds bred at 
Belvoir As will be seen from the pedigree, Countess their dam is 
by Dalesman by Belvoir Gameboy out of the Eskdale Dido. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ONG years ago in feudal days, the hills and 
L dales of Lakeland resounded to the cry of 
hounds and the horn of the hunter. In 
those times the stag was the premier beast of 
chase, and hunting was regularly indulged in by 
both clergy and laity. The fox, along with the 
wild cat, the badger, eagle and raven, was looked 
upon as vermin and had a price upon his head. 
The deer, descendants of which are still to be 
seen in Martindale Forest, were preserved for 
hunting in certain Chases, the most famous of 
which was Inglewood. It was customary for 
tenants to attend their Lord’s hunt once a year, 
this being known as a “‘ boon hunt.’ Each 
tenant had his allotted station on the boundaries 
of the chase in order to prevent the deer escaping. 
In Martindale Forest, then known as the 
‘* Chace of Markendale,”’ these stations, so Clarke 
tells us in his ‘‘ Survey of the Lakes,’ were at 
two places, 1.e., Bampkin (Rampsgill) and Banner- 
dale ‘‘ where the deer chiefly lye, and where the 
tenants stand with their dogs to prevent the deer 
escaping to the mountains.’ For his services 
each tenant received his dinner and a quart of 
ale. It was also the custom that the first person 
who seized the hunted deer had the head for 
his trouble. 


‘‘What shall he have that killed the deer? 
His leather skin and horns to wear.”’ 


As You Ltke It, iv., 2. 
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The Hasells of Dalemain kept hounds, and one 
Edward Hasell, who owned Dalemain from 1794 
to 1825 assisted in the capture of the last stag in 
Inglewood, as well as in the taking of the last 
stag on Whinfell, The Squires of Dalemain 
owned the Forest of Martindale where they con- 
tinued to indulge their love of hunting long after 
Whinfell and Inglewood were disforested. 

By degrees the old order changed, and with the 
gradual disappearance of the deer, hunters turned 
their attention to the chase of the hare, mart, and 
fox. To-day in Lakeland the fox is the premier 
beast of chase, and five packs of hounds are 
devoted solely to his pursuit. In the old days 
hounds were trencher-fed, but now the fell packs 
are kennelled during the hunting season, hcunds 
going to their various walks in summer. 

The Lake District which lies in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and part of Lancashire, hardly 
fits in with one’s preconceived idea of a hunting 
country, but for all that it provides capital sport 
for those who are willing to forego riding and take 
to the hills on foot. From a tourist point of view 
the district is well-known, and it is hardly neces- 
sary therefore to describe it in detail. Suffice 
it to say that certain of the hills, such as Helvellyn 
and Scawfell, rise to a height of over 3,000 feet, 
while many others are well above the 2,000 feet 
mark. Five packs of hounds, 1e., the Ullswater, 
Coniston, Blencathra, Eskdale and Ennerdale, 
and the Melbreak hunt the district, full particulars 
of which packs will be found in Baily’s Hunting 
Directory. 

The fells proper compose the chief hunting 
ground though each of the five packs has some 
low country, where a mounted man who knows 
his way about can often see something of the 
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sport. It is, however, impossible to ride right 
up to hounds, so mounted followers who are 
unfamiliar with the by-roads and bridle tracks 
are naturally somewhat handicapped. Even in 
the low ground where in places there are many 
coverts a man on foot can see a good deal of sport, 
but to enjoy foot-hunting at its best one should 
follow hounds on the open fell. Fell hunting 
affords far more opportunities to the average 
follower of seeing hound work than he would 
experience in a riding country. Likewise it is 
often possible to watch the movements of a 
hunted fox for a considerable distance. 

On the fells proper coverts are conspicuous by 
their absence and the foxes usually lie far up 
above the dales. For this reason the old- 
fashioned method of hunting is still employed, 
i.e., hounds quest for the drag of a fox which has 
come down from the hills during the night, and 
returned to his kennel before day break. Having 
struck the drag the pack work it out until they 
approach the spot where their fox is lying, and 
when he finally jumps up the real business of the 
day begins. The drag may of course be cold or 
hot, depending upon the length of time that has 
elapsed since the fox passed that way, and the 
condition of the atmosphere. If the fox has 
run his return journey rather fine hounds may 
strike his line whilst he is still on foot, and he 
will then be forced to put his best leg forward. 
If on the other hand he has been long gone, it 
may take hounds all their time to own the line, 
and progress will be slow. A stranger paying 
his initial visit to one or other of the fell packs 
will be well advised to follow the huntsman or 
stick to some local hunter until he gets to know 
the country and the possible run of the foxes. 
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After his first season he should be able to get about 
by himself provided he has the bump of locality 
at all developed. The fell country consists 
of many deep valleys flanked by towering hills, 





A FIND IN A CRAG 


and the foxes lie in the crags and rough ground 
near the heads of these valleys. When, there- 
fore, a fox is unkennelled he usually makes his 
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way out to the open fell top, from whence he may 
visit several other dales. Once a fox is on foot 
it is generally not long before hounds push him 
out of his home dale, and though he may return, 
the chances are that he will not. In order to 
keep in touch with the pack one must follow on 
guided by the distant music, or make for some 
point which may afford a view. On a good 
scenting day hounds travel at a tremendous pace, 
so that by the time you reach the fell top your 
only chance—if you cannot hear them—is to visit 
some likely earth where they may have run their 
fox to ground. Here is where local knowledge 
comes in handy, for unless you are familiar with 
all the earths or ‘‘ borrans’”’ you may entirely fail 
to locate hounds. 

As a rule there are a fair number ot local hunters 
scattered about the fells when hounds are out, 
some of whom are pretty sure to have seen or 
heard something of the flying pack. If you are 
with the huntsman and he espies a distant figure 
he will quite likely awaken the echoes with a 
stentorian shout of ‘‘What wa-a-y ?’’ Anxiously 
you watch for the tiny figure across the dale to 
stop. It does so, and a faint cry comes back, 
‘" Whoaled!” which being interpreted means 
‘“ gone to earth.”” Round the fell head you then 
go and arrive at a well-known borran where 
hounds show plainly that their fox 1s below, and 
one or two locals who have arrived before you 
are discussing the situation. At other times you 
shout and get no reply, so have to plod on and 
trust to luck and your own initiative. If you 
know the country and the weather be tolerable, 
it often pays to start out early and make an easy 
ascent of the fell before the hounds leave the 
kennels. You can then pick a sheltered spot 
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amongst the rocks commanding a good view and 
await events. If you carry field glasses you can 
watch everything that goes on below you, and if 
hounds find you are more than likely to get a 
good view of the fox. Then when the pack 
comes in sight running hard you can follow on 
and being already close to the fell top, you have 
a good start and should be able to keep in touch. 
Should the fox pass close by you keep quiet and 
don’t move, for if hounds are on his line, and you 
jump up and halloa, you are sure to turn him and 
cause a check when the pack reaches the spot. 
Even on an occasion when a halloa at the right 
moment may do good, always let the fox get well 
past you first. 

On most occasions it pays to climb out to the 
tops, because once up there you can generally 
command several dales without travelling very 
far. Sometimes the people who elect to stay 
below see more sport than those above, though 
as a rule the reverse is the case. There are 
places, however, where a main road runs along 
the foot of the fell from which one can often 
view practically the whole of the run. Such a 
place is the Thirlmere Valley, where a _ road 
borders both sides of the lake. An occasional 
day only, with a fell pack, is apt to prove rather 
hard work, for unless one is in something like 
‘* fettle’’ hill climbing soon tells a tale. If you 
hunt fairly regularly you soon get into trim, 
and the rough going presents no difficulties pro- 
vided you are suitably shod. Boots should be 
stout and well nailed to prevent slipping, while 
the clothing should be fairly thick and warm, 
in order to resist the exigencies of the weather. 
As one never quite knows how long the day is 
going to be it pays to carry a substantial lunch, 
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for the average man cannot travel very far or fast 
on an empty stomach. People, of course, vary 
in this respect, but a bite of something in the 
middle of the day does more good than going 
without until the return home. There is no 
pageantry about fell fox-hunting. The hunts- 
man’s coat alone lends a splash of colour to the 
scene, for the field are clad in a variety of mufti 
garments, from knickerbockers to fustians. It 
was the immortal Jorrocks who said, ‘‘ I never 
see a man with a pipe in his mouth and a thick 
stick in his ’and without thinking there goes a 
chap well mounted for ’arriers.’’ Had the sport- 
ing grocer ever visited the fells, however, he would 
have found that a pipe and a stick usually ac- 
company the local fox-hunter when he sets out for 
the meet. The huntsman is assisted by a 
whipper-in who makes his way out to the fell 
top, taking with him a hound or two and some 
terriers. These hounds are usually some of the 
fastest members of the pack such as will 
‘* sharpen ’’ a fox should the whipper-in get a 
chance to ‘‘ lowse’’ them. If there be more 
than one fox afoot the pack may divide. In 
this case the whipper-in will follow one lot and 
the huntsman the other. 

Most of the dalesmen, shepherds and quarrymen 
are keen hunters, and delight in a good fox 
chase. They are often of the greatest assistance 
to the huntsman, both during the course of a 
run and when hounds have put their fox to ground 
in some strong earth. In the Shires nine-tenths 
of the field ‘‘ hunt to ride,’ and if you asked the 
average member to tell you the names of any 
hounds in the pack he could not do so. On the 
fells the reverse is the case, for people go out to 
hunt, and the locals know the names and idio- 
syncracies of every hound. 
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In the old days when packs were trencher-fed, 
each man who walked a hound considered it his 
privilege to ‘‘ man on” or ‘‘ harden on” his 
own particular charge. Very often this led to 
some confusion as a favourite name was often 
given to more than one hound. For instance 
there might be half-a-dozen Rallys in the pack, 
and in order to distinguish them each one was 
known by its colour, such as White Rally, Black 
Rally, etc. 

Though inevitable in these modern days, the 
passing of the trencher-fed hound is to be regretted. 
Under the new regime sport has certainly im- 
proved, for hounds are now much more evenly 
conditioned than was possible in their trencher- 
fed days. Still, want of uniformity in feeding 
and exercise does not make so much difference as 
some people imagine, while trencher-fed hounds 
were wonderfully free from ailments, and they 
remained as runners-up for many seasons. When 
farmers and tradesmen walked hounds all the 
year round-—even if they themselves did not 
hunt—they took a keen interest in the pack, and 
had its honour and welfare at heart. The 
democratic interest in sport that existed in the old 
days was more or less lost when hounds were put 
in kennel, and the status of the Hunt increased. 
Hounds had been walked at certain farms from 
generation to generation, and the various families 
took a pride in their own particular charge. 
While we still have farmers’ packs, and in many 
countries the farmers are still good men to hounds, 
the old interest has evidently dwindled since 
newcomers have taken to fox-hunting, a sport 
which at one time was peculiarly that of the 
agriculturalist. 

In the Lake District much of the old interest 
remains, for although hounds are kennelled during 
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the hunting season, they are sent out to their 
various walks in summer. Where packs are 
kennelled all the year round, unentered puppies 
only go out to walk. In this case the puppy 
walker may win a prize at the puppy show, but if 
he himself does not ride to hounds, he cannot 
take the same interest in his charge as he would 
if the hound was returned to him summer after 
summer. 

In the old days after a kill with a trencher-fed 
pack a bit of fox skin was tied round the neck of 
any hound which was walked by a family not 
represented in the field. Sometimes a note was 
added giving brief particulars of the run. To-day 
if a fell hound gets away and kills a fox on his 
own, someone usually sends a wire to the kennels. 
On the return from hunting trencher-fed hounds 
dropped out one by one as each passed the point 
nearest to its home. The fell hounds, after a 
long run, occasionally return to their summer 
walks if the latter are nearer than the kennels. 

In an ordinary enclosed country the earths 
are stopped—or at any rate are supposed to be 
stopped—within the area of the day’s draw. 
In the fel's it is impossible to do this owing to the 
nature of the ground, for a hunted fox can get in 
almost anywhere. There are many well-known 
borrans from which a fox can hardly ever be 
persuaded to bolt, and others in which it is unsafe 
for terriers to go. Although the earths are any- 
thing but few and far between on the fells, the 
Master of a Welsh hill pack whose country in- 
cludes Snowdon, informed us, while having a 
few days with the fell hounds, that in his district 
the borrans were quite as big and that they lay 
much closer together. Certainly parts of Wales 
are tremendously rough, and although we have 
never hunted there we can quite imagine the 
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character of its hill-country. Such well known 
strongholds as Birkfell Earth overlooking Ulls- 
water Lake, High Holes Earth on Harter Fell, 
Dove Crag borran, and Broad Howe in Troutbeck, 
have harboured many a fox, and been the scenes 
of countless underground battles with the terriers. 
Certain quarry ‘‘ rubbish heaps,’’ such as that at 
Petts’ Quarry on Red Screes, Applethwaite 
Quarry, and Park Quarry are difficult and 
dangerous places to work, often more so than a 
natural earth, as directly the stuff is at all under- 
mined the overhanging material is liable to slip 
and rush in at any moment. 

If an earth is not altogether impregnable and 
the fox is not too hard run, he may elect to bolt 
directly the terriers bring pressure to bear. At 
another time he may pick his position, generally 
on a ledge, and give battle to the terriers which 
are forced to meet him face to face. Sometimes 
he will creep into a crevice or ‘‘ clink’ where the 
terriers cannot get at him, and if the rock is solid, 
no amount of work with hammer and bar makes 
any impression on his stronghold, and the workers 
are fain to acknowledge themselves beaten. 
Occasionally, however, if a fox in a crevice is 
beyond reach, he will come out of his own accord 
if hounds are taken some distance away, and 
everybody keeps perfectly quiet. Sometimes, 
too, but not often, he will get ‘‘ out of that” 
if a boulder is sent crashing down across the 
earth. It is not always the biggest earths which 
give the most trouble when a fox gets to ground. 
All the well-known strongholds have been worked 
time and again, but a fox may elect to creep 
into what on the surface appears a simple spot, 
but on close investigation proves practically 
impregnable. It is seldom possible to unearth 
a fox without the aid of tools, and as a rule it 
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means a long walk for somebody before the im- 
plements can be requisitioned. Most of us 
who follow the fell packs have at some time or 
other volunteered to go for tools, but once you 
have ‘‘ had some” you don’t exactly relish the 
idea of repeating the performance. It is an easy 
enough business jogging down a couple of thousand 
feet to the nearest farmhouse, armed with nothing 
but a walking stick, but quite another matter 
climbing back again with a heavy bar, cowrake, 
and hammer over your shoulder. Usually some- 
one who has remained at the earth will come to 
meet you and relieve you of part of your load, 
though you cannot always reckon on such good 
nature. It may happen that whilst you are 
away for tools the fox will elect to bolt and you 
have had your journey for nothing. On one 
occasion we went to the nearest farmhouse, 
luckily not far off, and on our return we were in- 
formed that the fox had taken its departure. 
How it happened was as follows: The pack had 
divided, one half running a fox to ground, and 
while the huntsman and some of the field were 
waiting for tools, the other half of the pack ran 
their fox close past the earth, and the hounds 
round the borran joined in the chase. In the 
excitement the holed fox was temporarily for- 
gotten, until someone happened to see it making 
off. The hounds had all gone so the fox had a 
clear field of escape. 

If a fox refuses to bolt he generally pays the 
penalty underground. It may then require 
much strenuous work ere the carcase is brought 
to light. If it can be seen but not reached in the 
ordinary way, a ‘‘ clickhook”’ on the end of a 
stick will generally enable it to be dragged out. 
Should the carcase be far in, the workers may 
have to tunnel for a considerable distance. In 
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doing so they often run a good deal of risk, par- 
ticularly the leader, who may be quite out of 
sight. When working underground a candle or 
flash lamp comes in handy. 

Occasionally in a big earth the terriers may 
fail to return, despite strenuous efforts on the 





WHAT SOMETIMES HAPPENS ON THE FELLS. 


part of willing workers to release them. Gener- 
ally, however, they are safely rescued, though 
it may take several days of hard work. When 
forced into the low ground a fox may go to earth 
in a drain or a rabbit hole, but the majority of 
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are quite as badly off as when the mist swirls 
round you. 

Mist can at times behave ina most vexatious 
manner. We have, for instance, been on Fair- 
field when both it and the head of Deepdale were 
black with mist, whirling and twisting like the 
steam from a boiling pot, while St. Sunday Crag 
and all the country beyond, including Helvellyn, 
were bathed in clear summer sunshine. The 
most annoying part of the business was that 
hounds persistently remained in the mist, and it 
was ages before it lifted and allowed us to locate 
them. At another time we crossed Fairfield in 
bright sunshine, only to be enveloped in mist 
when we climbed Dollywaggon Pike. Such are 
the vagaries of mist on the high tops in Lakeland. 
Although the hill foxes chiefly lie in the crags and 
rough ground far up the fell side, there are places 
where they resort to coverts as well as to the 
large patches of juniper, known locally as savins. 
The larch woods bordering Thirlmere Lake hold 
foxes and so do such coverts as Lowwood in 
Hartsop, while the savins in Caiston are a fairly 
sure find. The visitor who wishes to see a brace 
or two of foxes killed without walking himself 
to death, will be advised to arrive on the scene 
in October. There are then a fair number of 
well-grown cubs knocking about, which do not 
run very far but yet provide a lot of sport, most 
of which can be seen without leaving the low 
ground. A day in October with the Ullswater 
about Hartsop will afford the visitor plenty of 
entertainment. 

After a kill with the fell hounds, which do not 
break up their foxes, the carcase is usually 
slung on a stick and carried to the nearest inn. 
It is then transferred from the stick to a 
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crook in the ceiling of the bar-parlour, and 
sufficient ale is ordered to alleviate the thirst 
of those who have taken part in the day’s 
hunt. As the jugs circulate the run is dis- 
cussed from varying points of view, until some- 
one remarks: ‘‘ Now then, So-and-so, what 
about asong?’’ The person alluded to probably 
deprecates his ability in that direction, but is at 
last persuaded, and the house echoes to the chorus 
of some well-known hunting ditty. In olden 
times drink played a prominent part in these 
northern hunts, for potations were deep and a 
convivial gathering not infrequently extended 
over a couple of days. Fell hunting certainly 
engenders a considerable thirst, but a modern 
sing-song after a kill is brought. to an earlier 
conclusion than was the custom in John Peel’s 
time. 

In local parlance such a gathering is known as 
a ‘‘ harvel,” the word being derived from the 
‘* arvel-bread ”’ or death loaves which in the old 
days were distributed at funerals, to be taken 
home and eaten by those who were unable to 
attend. 

The average meet of a fell pack may perhaps 
attract a score of people, but not all of them will 
finish the day. On holidays and festive oc- 
casions, however, a field of two or three hundred 
is not unusual. A Boxing Day meet is always 
well attended, and at an annual gathering like 
the Shepherds’ Meet in Mardale, the fell is often 
‘* fair black wi’ folk.”” Too many people are 
apt to interfere with sport, and many of the best 
runs come off when there is only a small field out. 
On big days there is sure to be a lot of unnecessary 
noise, for everybody seems to be seized with an 
irresistible impulse to halloa as soon as ever they 
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catch sight of the fox. The average fox by no 
means appreciates such attentions, nor is the 
huntsman too well pleased when his hounds are 
interfered with. If aman has a sound constitu- 
tion to begin with, and follows the fell packs 
regularly, he is likely to live to a good old age, for 
fresh mountain air and plenty of exercise are the 
best antidotes for ‘‘ evil humours.’’ In that 
quaint old book ‘‘ The Master of Game ”’ it says 
‘“ Yet I will prove to you how hunters live longer 
than any other men, for as Hippocras the doctor 
telleth a full repletion of meat slayeth more men 
than any sword or knife. They eat and drink 
less than any other men of this world, for in the 
morning of the assembly they eat a little, and if 
they eat well at supper they will by the morning 
have corrected their nature for then they have 
eaten but little, and their nature will not be pre- 
vented from doing her digestion, whereby no 
wicked humours or superfluities may be en- 
gendered. And always when a man is sick, men 
diet him and give him to drink water made of 
sugar and tysane and of such things for two or 
three days to put down evil humours and his 
superfluities, and also make him void. But 
for a hunter one need not do so, for he may have 
no repletion on account of the little meat, and by 
the travail that he hath. And, supposing that 
which cannot be, and that he were full of wicked 
‘humours, yet men know well that the best way 
to terminate sickness that can be is to sweat. 
And when the hunters do their office on horse- 
back or on foot, they sweat often, then if they 
have any evil in them it must away in the 
sweating ; so that he keep from cold after the 
heat. Therefore it seemeth to me I have proved 
enough. Leeches ordain for a sick man little 
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meat, and sweating for the terminating and healing 
of all things. And since hunters eat little and 
sweat always, they should live long and in health, 
and in joy, and after death the health of the soul. 
And hunters have all these things. Therefore 
be ye all hunters and ye shall do as wise men. 
Wherefore I counsel to all manner of folk of what 
estate or condition that they be, that they love 
hounds and hunting and the pleasure of hunting 
beasts of one kind or another, or hawking. For 
to be idle and to have no pleasure in either hounds 
ot hawks is no good token. For as saith in his 
book Phoebus, the Earle of Foix, that noble hunter, 
he saw never a good man that had not pleasure in 
some of these things, were he ever so great and 
rich.” 

We can look back—and no doubt many other 
fell hunters can do likewise—to occasions when 
we have ‘‘ eaten little and sweat often’”’ as we 
toiled across the hills in the wake of the hounds. 
There is nothing like it for keeping a man in 
‘“ fettle,”’ yet in these degenerate days half the 
young fellows we meet vote fell hunting too hard 
work. In 1406, when ‘* The Master of Game ” 
was written, foxes were looked upon as vermin, 
just as they were until a much later date. In 
the chapter on the fox and his nature, it says, 
‘* Men take them with hounds, with greyhounds, 
with hayes and with purse nets, but he cutteth 
them with his teeth, as the male of the wolf doth 
but not so soon (quickly).” 

Where much rabbit-snaring goes on foxes 
occasionally get caught in a wire, and go off with 
the latter drawn tight on a leg. Subsequently 
the circulation of the limb ceases and mortification 
sets in, thus there is another ‘‘ three-legger ”’ 
to fall an easy victim next time hounds visit the 
locality. 
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Considering the large number of earths available 
to a hunted fox, one might imagine that the 
majority of runs would be short. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case, and it is to the credit of the 
hill foxes that they often provide long runs, and 
in a good percentage of cases are fairly rolled 
over in the open. The longest runs are apt to 
come off in January and February, when dog 
foxes are travelling. Once hounds get on to 
him, one of these customers will make a bee-line 
back to his own country, and followers will have 
to exert themselves to be in at the death. In 
spring, too, a fox may travel a long way in order 
to worry lambs, often preferring to commit such 
depredations out of his own country, with the 
result that the local foxes get blamed for his 
misdeeds. 

When talking of fell hunting John Peel’s name 
naturally crops up, although that famous Cum- 
brian Master and Huntsman did not hunt the 
fells proper, but the country adjoining, in the 
territory now covered by the Cumberland hunt. 
John Peel was a plain Cumberland yeoman, who 
hunted hounds at his own expense for half a 
century. Seeing that his income was less than 
four hundred pounds per annum, his establish- 
ment must have been managed on a very primitive 
scale, yet for all that he showed good sport, and 
his hounds must have been of the right sort in order 
to kill the stout hill foxes. Although of course 
famous in his own country Peel was little known 
beyond it until the song ‘‘ D’ ye ken John Peel,” 
became popular. Peel died in 1854, and the 
spirited verses had little vogue until after that 
date. A quarter of a century after John Peel 
was finally ‘‘ run to earth”’ in Caldbeck Church- 
yard, another famous Cumbrian was beginning 
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to make history in the Ullswater country. In 
1879 Joe Bowman became huntsman of that 
well-known fell-pack, and he has carried the horn 
with one short interval until the present. Like 
Peel he is the subject of a song, ‘* Joe Bowman,”’ 
while he is well-known to a large number of 
hunting people far beyond the confines of his 
own country. It is not given to every huntsman 
to be as good in the kennel as he is in the field, 
but we can safely say without being accused of 
undue flattery, that Joe’s knowledge of kennel 
lore is quite equal to his ability when he is carry- 
ing the horn. No man without keenness and a 
real love of hounds and hunting is going to last 
long as a huntsman on the fells, so that it is easy 
to see that Bowman has been the right man in the 
right place, otherwise he would not have stuck it 
for over forty years. 

A fell huntsman’s life is no bed of roses, for he 
has to face long days in all weathers, and when 
the members of his field are perhaps safely at 
home, having got there by car or cycle, he has to 
trudge back to kennels on foot, and his hounds 
have to be fed before he himself can sit down to a 
well-earned meal. His emolument is not al- 
together in proportion to the amount of work he 
has to do, but his own kKeenness and love of hunt- 
ing make up to him for that. In summer the 
huntsman often turns his hand to shepherding 
and thus keeps himself *‘ fit’ for another season. 
As hunting lasts from October to the middle of 
May there is only a brief interval of four months 
andahalf. In August there is the annual Hound 
Show which brings together a representative 
gathering of hunting folk, so that the time soon 
slips by, and before you know where you are horn 
and hounds are again awakening the echoes on 
the fells. 
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A few couple of fell hounds generally find their 
way to one or other of the adjoining Otter Hunts 
during the summer months. Many of our fell 
hounds are quite as useful for the chase of the 
‘“ sly, goose-footed prowler’’ as they are for 
hunting fox, and so certain of them are eagerly 
sought after by Masters of Otter Hounds who 
know their value. A fell hound can own a drag 
and swim an otter with the best of the rough otter 
hounds, and though he may not throw his tongue 
in quite so deep and sonorous a manner as the 
true otter hound he suffers less from the effects 
of the long immersion in water, and kills his otter 
more quickly than his rough-coated cousin. 
Rough otter hounds most certainly provide a 
‘“ band of music,’”’ but you want something more 
than noise to kill an otter. The rough sort are 
always inclined to ‘‘ babble’’ and dwell on 
scent, whereas the foxhounds push on, and as you 
have to find your otter before you can hunt him, 
the sooner your hounds come to a solid mark or 
put him down the better. In the old days when 
Bobby Troughton hunted his famous pack it 
was customary to get away early in the morning, 
so as to be sure of striking a warm drag. Al- 
though the scent of an otter lies for a long time 
in damp, shady places, it will, like the scent of 
the fox, disappear under the drying influence of 
the sun. The man who makes an early start 
will find his otter more quickly than he who 
meets at nine or ten o'clock, and he will kill more 
otters, and show better sport. People tell you 
that as many otters are killed nowadays as when 
it was the custom to meet early, but there are 
many more otter hound packs than there used to 
be. Time and again have we heard hounds 
speak to an occasional touch here and there, and 
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the drag has ended without finding, whereas had 
hounds been out three or four hours earlier a good 
hunt would probably have resulted. Autre 
temps, autre moeurs, however, and nowadays 
people seem to go in more for the social part of 
otter hunting than for the sport itself. 

Talking of early morning meets the fell packs 
are often out at day-break in May. Perhaps the 
pack is kennelled over night at some outlying 
farmhouse, where a fox or foxes have been inter- 
fering with the lambs. At peep o’ day the 
shepherd takes a walk round the sheep and 
catches sight of a shadowy figure moving off 
in the half light. He knows a fox when he sees 
it, and so at once breaks the stillness of the early 
morning with a shrill view halloa. Up at the 
farm the signal is heard and the huntsman 
promptly throws open the door of the hounds’ 
temporary kennel. Out they surge and fly 
across the dew-laden grass in the direction of the 
sound, the meaning of which they know so well. 
Down go their noses, a hound speaks, then an- 
other, and with a crash of music they are away 
with a screaming scent, rattling along in the wake 
of their fox. If the latter has fed not wisely but 
too well he will be unable to stand the steady 
pressure of the pursuit, and after trying all he 
knows to gain a lead, will seek refuge underground. 
He will gain short respite there, however, for a 
lamb worrier is a criminal, and he will have to get 
‘‘ out of that’’ or die in the midst of a subter- 
ranean melee. If the subsequent unearthing 
operations offer no difficulties, hounds may be 
back at kennels before most folk are out of their 
beds, though on some occasions the best part of 
the day may pass before the carcase of the ‘‘ thief 
o’ the world ”’ is brought to light. 
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There is a charm about these early morning 
hunts that the ‘‘ lie abeds’’ know nothing off. 
As you leave home the air is still and cool, and 
the dew lies heavily upon the grass. The birds 
are singing as if they would burst their throats, 
and there are rabbits hopping about where you 
would never dream of seeing them later in the 
day. Everything has a feeling of freshness, and 
the clean scent of the earth seems to permeate the 
air. Feeble as are our own olfactory organs 
as compared with those of a hound, an early 
morning walk will convince anybody that the 
various scents of a countryside are more apparent 
before the sun rises than after. It must be 
obvious, therefore, than an early morning meet 
is an advantage to hounds, and must result in a 
quicker find, and better sport. The work is less 
tiring, too, to both men and hounds, for after 
sunrise the air becomes close and hot, and although 
as ‘‘ The Master of Game” tells us, ‘‘ hunters 
eat little and sweat always,” perspiring up a 
steep fell breast on a warm spring morning is not 
exactly an enticing job. Any animal passing through 
the dew soaked grass in the fields leaves a plain 
trail behind it, and we have more than once 
seen the broad furrow made by an otter in the 
long grass, showing where Lutra had cut across a 
bend of the fiver. When you see this hounds 
can run the drag like smoke, and yet folks tell you 
that there is no advantage to be gained by fore- 
going the late ‘‘ love and lunch’ business and 
substituting for it an early meet. 

Turning to the more sordid side of fell-hunting, 
i.e., the expense, which in these days of strikes 
and heavy taxation has to be considered by every- 
one who is not a profiteer, a man who is content 
to turn out on foot, and who really loves hounds 
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and hound work, can hunt more cheaply in 
Lakeland than in any other country with which 
we are acquainted. The Hunt expenses are a 
drop in the ocean as compared with the huge 
sums expended in the fashionable Hunts, and 
subscriptions are within the reach of the poor 
man’s pocket. There are many worse hunting 
countries than Lakeland despite its rugged nature, 
for the foxes are wild, the hounds adapted to their 
work, and the sport has no taint of artificiality 
about it. Nor is sport interfered with by rail- 
ways, motors, or unmanageable crowds, such as 
greet the eye in a fashionable country. The 
country is little different to-day to what it was 
in John Peel’s time, and from a fox-hunting point 
of view, long may it remain so. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


N the North, and the West country, the 
| local harrier packs often have a turn up 
with a fox. Such well known packs as 
the Cotley, and the Axe Vale, can hunt and kill 
fox quite as well as foxhounds. The same 
could be said for the Windermere harriers, a pack 
of 18 inch hounds, which have now unfortunately 
been given up. Harriers of the old-fashioned 
type are descended from a long line of keen- 
nosed ancestors, whose hunting ability and cry 
are undeniable. They draw thick covert more 
closely than foxhounds, and are first rate on a 
cold line. Whilst 18 in. harriers are not perhaps 
as fast as foxhounds, they are quite speedy enough 
in rough country where it is not always possible 
to ride right up to hounds. Those judges who 
advocate hounds of 24 in. and over for fox- 
hunting would, we imagine, show some surprise 
if they had a few days with some of the harrier 
packs which hunt fox. 

On the Lakeland mountains we have often seen 
harriers hunting fox, both as a pack and in con- 
junction with fox-hounds. In the latter case 
the harriers were always there or thereabouts 
when Reynard was rolled over or put to ground, 
despite the fact that some of them were a good 
deal smaller than the foxhounds. Some years 
ago, we whipped-in for a good many seasons to 
the Pen-y-ghent Beagles, a pack of 15 in. hounds 
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which hunted a grass and stone-wall country 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. These little 
hounds were wonderfully fast, and accounted for 
some thirty or more hares per season. Foxes 
were then very scarce in the district, and though 
we were always hoping to find one in order to see 
how the pack would perform, we only once hit 
off Reynard’s line. Hounds settled to it at once, 
but after running some distance a hare jumped 
up, and the pack turned their attention to their 
legitimate quarry. This brief experience of 
hunting fox with beagles did not of course affoid 
much of an object lesson, and unfortunately since 
then we have had no further opportunity of 
repeating the experiment. It was with great 
interest therefore that we read an article by Mr. 
George A. Fothergill, in Baily’s Magazine for 
April, 1921, on ‘‘ Fox-hunting with Beagles— 
at Aldershot.’’ We always cherished the idea 
that a pack of 15 in. beagles could hunt and kill 
a fox if given a fair chance to do so, and Mr. 
Fothergill’s article proves that this assumption 
was correct. The account of the work done by 
the Aldershot Command Beagles ts so interesting, 
that we take the liberty of quoting from it. It 
was during the season of 1916-17 that these beagles 
started hunting fox one day a week, in order to 
provide sport for slightly disabled officers, and 
also because foxes weie numerous and hares 
scarce. Hounds had previously kiJed a fox 
in 1899, when they ran a four and a half mile 
point. Again in February, 1913, they ran into 
a fox after a fast thirty-five minutes. In the 
season of 1918-19, they accounted for 4} brace of 
toxes before the end of Decembe!, and though 
some if not all of these foxes may have been 
young, it was a capital performance nevertheless. 
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So keen were the hounds that they would not 
look atahare if one jumped up in view when they 
were hunting fox. On two occasions they got 
on the line of a roe-deer, and Mr. Fothergill 
says, ‘‘ I can assure the reader that they didn’t 
let the grass grow under their feet.’”’ In the 
thirty-three seasons that their huntsman, Eli 
Cranston, has been with them, these beagles have 
killed 114 brace of foxes. The height of the pack 
is dogs 15¢ inches, bitches 15 inches. When 
fox-hunting, 10 couples of hounds were taken out, 
and about 14 couples for hare hunting. Seeing 
that 15 inch beagles can kill a fox, it is not 
surprising that 18 inch harriers give a good 
account of themselves. A pack of hounds of 
from 18in, to 2r in. can kill foxes handsomely 
in any sort of country, which makes us wonder 
whether there is any real advantage in breeding 
foxhounds of 24 in. and over, such as we see ex- 
hibited at Peterborough ? Beagles are at first 
a bit doubtful about killing an old fox when they 
run up to him, but once they have rolled a fox 
over there is no further difficulty on that score. 
The Cotley Harriers are descendants of the old 
English Staghounds which were used for hunting 
deer in the West. These staghounds, it is said, 
were sold to go to France, and when the famous 
parson, Jack Russell, heard about it he followed 
them across the Channel, where he was able to 
secure a dog and two bitches which he brought 
back with him. It was from this nucleus that 
the present Cotley Harriers were bred. 
Comparatively few people have had experience 
ot hunting with Kerry Beagles, so it may interest 
the reader to hear something about the breed, 
which is equally good in the chase of deer, fox, 
or hare. The typical Kerry, is a tall, light- 
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boned, black and tan hound, showing the long 
ear and the high occipital, but without the deep 
flews or wrinkling of the skin on the forehead, 
so noticeable in the blood-hound. He is hare- 
footed, well let down, extremely fast, and a 
beautiful fencer. His staunchness, dash, and 
drive are undeniable, and unlike the blood-hound 
he is fearless and does not sulk under correction. 
He has a wonderful nose, and the most glorious 
voice, in fact a pack of Kerries in full cry is a 
veritable ‘‘ band o’ music.’”’ Independent and 
persevering, he will hunt entirely unaided in rough 
country where his huntsman cennot always ride 
up to him, He is a good feeder, and thrives on 
the coarsest food, nor is he prone to suffer from 
complaints, for his constitution is sound. 

The above may perhaps sound rather a high- 
flown eulogy, but we can assure the reader that 
a pack of pure-bred Kerry Beagles will provide 
more real sport than any foxhound pack in this 
country, barring perhaps those hounds which 
hunt the mountains in the Lake District. The 
Kerry is probably descended from the old Talbot 
tan, and he is not unlike certain black and tan 
hounds belonging to the fell packs which are 
certainly the descendants of that ancient stock. 

The origin of the breed is, however, uncertain, 
though there are several traditions concerning 
it, one of which is as follows. It is said that when 
the galleons of the Spanish Armada set out on 
their ill-fated expedition towards British soil, 
they carried on board a number of sporting dogs 
which the Dons hoped to make use of, once they 
had gained a foothold in this country. As every- 
one knows, the Spanish fleet came to grief in a 
terrific storm, and some of the ships ran ashore 
off the Irish coast. Amongst the wreckage some 
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of the dogs found their way to land, and from 
them in a direct line have descended the Kerry 
Beagles of the present day. 

In 1906, Lord Ribblesdale and Mr. Peter 
Ormrod founded the Ribblesdale Buck-hounds, 
to hunt wild fallow and sika deer in the Ribble 
valley and moorland country adjoining. Mr. 
Ormrod was a great believer in the Kerry beagle, 
so he set about forming a pack of hounds of that 
breed. 

At that time there were two packs of Kerries 
in existence, one of which belonged to Mr. Ryan, 
of Scarteen, county Limerick, the other being the 
property of Mr. A. Wallis, of Drishane Castle, 
Millstreet. The latter pack had been bred 
entirely from Scarteen hounds, which had been 
in the Ryan family since 1735. Mr. Ormrod 
purchased the pack from Mr. Wallis, and by de- 
grees augmented it. These hounds showed 
wonderful sport in the Ribblesdale country, and 
in memory we can still hear their glorious cry 
as they raced over the fields in pursuit of their 
deer. Later, Mr. Ormrod introduced Belvoir 
blood, in order to increase bone, his method of 
mating being to put a Kerry bitch to a fox-hound 
stallion, and from the litter a bitch was mated 
with a stallion out of a litter by a fox-hound 
dam and a Kerry sire. 

Kerry Beagles were used in Ireland for hunting 
fox, hare, and deer, and in England the Ribbles- 
dale Buck-hounds showed what the Kerries could 
do with fallow and sika buck. The Ribblesdale 
are now disbanded, but there are still a number 
of wild deer in the country. In 1913, Mr. A. 
Wallis took his pack of Kerry Beagles from the 
Four Burrow country to the Woodland Pytchley, 
where he showed capital sport for several seasons. 
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The black and tan hounds, whether of the 
Kerry or fell type, possess great hunting qualities, 
and remarkable stamina and constitution. Their 
dark colour is slightly against them in a rough, 
moorland country, for they are rather bad to see, 
but their grand cry makes up for this, as it ad- 
vertises their whereabouts from a great distance. 
There is nothing like the old strains for nose, 
tongue, and all-round hunting ability, despite the 
fact that they stand no chance in competition 
at the shows. When all is said and done, hounds 
are ostensibly bred for work and not to look at, 
yet there is as much beauty about a well made 
Kerry Beagle as there is to be found in the 
modern foxhound with his abnormal feet, and 
out-at-elbows appearance, to say nothing of the 
absurd knuckling over at the knee. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Tc trail hound is a product of the North 
Country, whose ancestry dates back to the 
time of the old Trail Hounds, which were 

originally bred from the earliest existing type 

of fox-hound. He is bred and trained specially 
for racing, and is a light-boned hound of the fell 
type. His business 1s to run a drag in com- 
petition with other hounds, and the sport is known 
as hound trailing. His master is usually a work- 
ing man, for comparatively few of the sporting 

‘‘ gentry’ go in for keeping trail hounds. 
Hound trailing, or hound racing, is a summer 

sport, which helps to tide over the time between 
one fox-hunting season and another. Hound 
trails are held at most of the local shows and sports 
meetings, and it being then the ‘‘ season”’ in 
the Lakes, tourists and visitors are more familiar 
with this branch of sport than they are with 
winter fox-hunting. 

While the majority of trail hounds are bred 
with the object of producing a real ‘‘ flier’’ on 
the drag, occasionally one or more of a litter refuse 
to run it, and may find their way to the fox- 
hound kennels. Every owner lives in the hope 
of breeding a ‘prospective champion like the late 
‘‘ Wyndham,” a hound famous in the annals of 
Lakeland sport. A trail hound is nothing more 
than a well put together fox-hound of the fell 
type, light of bone, with hare feet, and well let 
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down and strongly muscled behind. As he is 
used solely for racing, he should possess plenty 
of stamina and courage, and as much pace as 
possible. His nose is not called upon to any very 
great extent, for the drag, consisting of aniseed, 
turpentine, and paraffin is strong, and generally 
lies breast high so that hounds can run with 
heads up, and sterns down. 

The speed at which trail hounds run is re- 
markable, when one considers the rough country 
and the steep gradients over which the average 
trail is laid. Hounds have been timed to do 
154 miles an hour, on a course which rose to 
1,250 feet in the first mile and a half, after which 
came a steep descent, and then another rise of 
400 feet, followed by the long run downhill to 
the winning point. A fox-hound bitch drafted 
from a Midland pack as being too fast, could not 
come within three minutes of the trail hounds 
over a distance of six and a half miles. 

Except for puppies, no trail shall be less than 
eight miles, the trail being laid as near as can be 
estimated of half an hour. Should the trail be 
under 25 minutes or over 40 minutes, the prize 
money may be withheld according to the decision 
of the Committee. The sport is held under 
the auspices of the ‘‘ Hound Trailing Association.” 
All hounds are registered in the books of the 
Association, while the men who lay the trails 
are licensed annually by the Committee. Where 
practicable, all trails are required to have a 
straight run in of not less than a quarter of a mile 
for the finish. All sorts of out-crosses have been 
tried in an attempt to improve trail hounds. 
Pointer blood was at one time resorted to, in order 
to make hounds carry their heads higher. Grey- 
hound, blood-hound, and even Russian _re- 
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triever has been used, the latter however proving 
a rather expensive failure, as the hounds so crossed 
exhibited a decided penchant for mutton on the 
hoof. This fault is of course fatal in a district 
where Herdwicks swarm all over the open fells. 
As a trail hound does not do his three days per 
week like the fox-hounds, his owner has therefore 
to keep him in condition for race running. His 
condition depends on the amount of time his 
trainer can devote to the business. Proper 
feeding, plus practice trails and road-work keep him 
right inside, open his pipes, and harden his feet. 
Owners and trainers have their own pet methods 
of getting hounds fit, some of which are rather 
carried to extremes. It is seldom one sees a 
trail hound with a really good coat, many of them 
having the appearance of being hide-bound. This 
is to some extent the result of clipping hounds, 
under the fond impression that by so doing they 
will run faster. As a hound sweats chiefly 
through his tongue, and the hair cut off weighs 
practically nothing, clipping simply has the result 
of ruining the hound’s appearance, for a coat once 
clipped, and often very badly clipped at that, 
never grows to its original perfection again. 
Condition does not mean a tight skin and a 
skeleton appearance, as some folk seem to imagine. 
More than one Waterloo Cup winner—to turn for 
a moment to coursing— has been fed on ‘‘ ’taters 
and buttermilk,’’ and a well known trainer who 
adopted this diet said that when a dog was fit, 
he should feel as if he could turn himself inside 
out when you picked up a handful of loose skin. 
Common sense applied to the feeding and training 
will get any hound fit to run for his life, and the 
harder and less pampered his surroundings, the 
better he will be. Depriving a hound of his 
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natural body covering by clipping exposes him 
to wet and cold, and necessitates his wearing a 
tug when standing about during inclement 
weather at a meeting. Stimulant in various 
forms is sometimes administered to trail hounds 
just prior to the start of a race, but it is a practice 
that should be severely condemned, as if per- 
sisted in it utterly ruins a hound’s constitution. 
If a man cannot get a hound fit by means of 
common sense training, he had better turn his 
attention to some other job. 

A trail is laid in a wide circle of from eight to 
ten miles, two men going out to the farthest point, 
where one turns right and the other left. Each 
drags behind him a bunch of material soaked 1n 
the ingredients constituting the drag. ‘The state 
and direction of the course depends on these 
trailers. They can for instance cross scree-beds 
or very rough ground, or make the going easier 
by avoiding such places. By choosing rough 
ground the trailer makes is own job harder, 
and lays the hounds open to injury in the race. 
Again, it is useless to lay the trail at a turn, in a 
circle of small radius, for hounds will shoot 
straight across, the scent of the drag being strong. 
A hound that cuts corners is liable to gain a lot 
of ground in this way during the run. 

Just prior to the arrival of the trailer at the 
starting point, the canine competitors are lined 
up, and on the signal being given they are slipped. 
The start is generally in the bottom of a dale, 
from whence the hounds can be viewed over a 
greater portion of the mountain course. For the 
last few miles they may be out of sight, and ex- 
citement waxes high amongst the spectators as 
to which hound will be the first to appear. The 
finish is generally at a wall or a fence, the first 
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hound to drop into tie field on the near side being 
declared the winner. The trainers stand to- 
gether, and as soon as the hounds appear in view, 
they set up a chorus of shrill whistles and halloas. 
A hound trained to such sounds will come straight 
in, in an “all-out” finish. This practice of whist- 
ling and shouting is an objectionable one, but it 
occurs at most meetings. Far better is it to let 
hounds run the trail fairly to a finish, and keep 
quiet. Hounds give more or less tongue on the 
trail, and the trainers can of course recognise the 
voices of individual competitors. 

At one time hounds were often trained over the 
actual course before a meeting. The trailer 
would pick up the drag at some unseen spot, and 
travel some distance before he put it down again. 
On the day of the trail, the local hounds, wise to 
the trick, would shoot straight ahead, leaving 
the visiting competitors searching for the lost 
line. 

There are usually several judges at the finishing 
point, as the race is often very closely contested. 
The prize-money and trophies are found by 
entrance fees and _ subscriptions. Prior to 
coming under a recognised association, hound 
trailing was in none too good repute, for it 
attracted the undesirable element at meetings. 
A lot of money changes hands at the various 
hound trails, for betting is really the chief 1n- 
centive on the part of many people. This at 
times lends to malpractices, no matter how care- 
ful the supervision. From a purely sporting 
and spectacular point of view, a hound trail is an 
exceedingly interesting sight. Being a summer 
sport, the weather is generally fine, while the 
surroundings at many of the Lakeland meetings 
are extremely picturesque. Last year (1921), 
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an innovation in the shape of a straight-away 
trail was run from the head of Thirlmere to Rydal 
Park. As the trail was in full view from the road 
over Dunmail Raise and through Grasmere village, 
the highway was thronged with cars and motor- 
cycles, carrying crowds of enthusiastic spec- 
tators. Lord Lonsdale 1s a patron of both hound- 
trailing and fell fox-hunting, one of the prin- 
cipal meetings being held at Lowther. Lord 
Lonsdale is always the central figure at the 
Patterdale gathering, where he judges the young 
entry of the Ullswater Hunt, and officiates as 
starter and judge of the hound trail. The other 
chief hound trail fixtures are held at Grisedale 
Hall, Mr. Harold Brocklebank’s place near 
Hawkshead-in Furness, and at Grasmere sports. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


N the old days, and even until comparatively 
| recent times, the professional earth- 
stopper was a regular member of the Hunt 
staff. Most hunting people are familiar with 
the picture by W. Cooper, depicting an old-time 
earth-stopper, seated on his pony, with his spade, 
pick, and lantern over his shoulder, and two 
varminty-looking terriers trotting alongside. As 
the earth-stopper’s duties were mainly carried out 
at night during the winter months, he was often 
supplied with—in addition to his tools—a drop 
of gin to keep the cold out. 

When each Hunt had its professional earth- 
stopper, the work was properly done and very 
few foxes got to ground. Such a man took his 
business seriously, and familiarised himself with 
all the earths and possible hiding places for 
foxes in his country. To-day the work is re- 
legated to the keepers, and though many of them 
do their best doubtless to stop the earths care- 
fully, the business is often slurred over and a 
good many foxes consequently get to ground. 
In addition to the regular earths there are many 
drains which afford refuge for foxes, and sooner 
or later the time comes when a terrier is re- 
quisitioned to eject Reynard from his underground 
retreat. A couple or two of good working 
terriers are worth their weight in gold to the 
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huntsman, particularly in the wilder provincial 
countries. 

Most Hunts have their own kenne! terriers, 
which are led in the field by the terrier-man or 
the Hunt runner or are carried in a bag slung on 
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THE HUNT RUNNER. 


the back of a mounted man. These kennel 
terriers are of course tried and trusted performers, 
any other sort being useless to a huntsman. 
There are plenty of terriers to be picked up 
throughout the country, but real good workers 
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are by no means easy to get hold of. People 
who breed terriers solely for work are not very 
keen on parting with them, while the majority 
of the highly advertised show dogs are absolutely 
worthless for underground work. The latter 
are generally far too big to follow a fox into a 
narrow passage or crevice in the rock and having 
been bred for show like their parents before them, 
they have lost the inherited instinct for work. 
There are of course exceptions here and there, 
but taking the show type as a whole, they make 
no appeal to the man who wants something that 
will bolt a fox or otter, or lie up to a badger. 

The prospective purchaser of a working terrier 
will be well advised to beware of high flown 
advertisements extolling the many supposed 
virtues of other people’s dogs. Before buying, 
always see the terrier or terriers at work first, 
then you can judge for yourself of their actual 
capabilities under ground. People have very 
different ideas as to the qualifications of a working 
terrier. If a dog barely gets out of sight in an 
earth and barks, some owners seem to think 
he is a ‘‘ worker,’’ and no end of such useless 
brutes get palmed off on the unsuspecting 
public. 

The make and shape of a terrier have everything 
to do with the dog being able to perform his work 
properly. His conformation may vary a good 
deal, particularly as regards length of leg and 
width of chest, so that type varies with the nature 
of the surroundings in which the work is done. 
For instance, a small, short-legged terrier can 
easily run a drain or an average earth, but put 
him ina big rock earth, where there are high ledges 
underground, and he will be severely handicapped 
when attempting to go up to his fox, which in- 
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variably holds the upper position. Again, ask 
such a terrier to follow the huntsman of a fell 
pack over twenty or thirty miles of rough going 
on the mountains, and the dog will be beat before 
the end of the day, particularly if there is much 
snow on the ground. Such a terrier may be 
quite useful where he is carried on horseback, 
and so reaches his destination in a fresh con- 
dition, but for all round work a terrier is better 
for a bit of leg as long as he is fairly narrow. 
The Sealyham terriers nowadays so much ad- 
vertised, are too short-legged and broad-chested 
to properly negotiate rock crevices or surmount 
ledges underground. They are game enough 
where they can get, stich as in badger earths, but 
for general purposes they are wrongly built. We 
do not wish for a moment to disparage the courage 
of Sealyhams or small terriers in general, for 
many of them are undeniable workers, but in 
many situations their build prevents them doing 
their best work. A biggish made terrier is at 
times very useful, for he can force a fox to bolt 
or take punishment without getting too much 
mauled in return, but it is seldom that such a 
dog can reach a fox in the average earth, owing 
to his size. What is wanted is an all round type, 
capable of doing good work under a variety of 
conditions. If we were asked to give a speci- 
fication of such a terrier it would be as follows : 
Weight, 15!b. to r6fb.; coat, thick and wet- 
resisting ; chest, narrow, but not so much so as 
to impede the free action of heart and lungs, legs 
sufficiently long to enable the dog to travel above 
ground with ease to himself ; teeth level, and jaw 
powerful but not too long; ears, small and 
dropped close to the head, so that they are less 
likely to be torn by foxes. Breed, preferably 
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with a dash of Bedlington blood, courage and 
gameness of course undeniable. It doesn’t 
matter a jot really what breed a terrier 1s, so long 
as he is dead game and will go up to his fox 
whenever or wherever he is sent in. In the case 
of a badger, the terrier’s job is to lie up close to 
Mr. Brock, and throw his tongue steadily so that 
the workers know in which direction to dig. The 
dog that goes in recklessly to a badger generally 
learns a severe lesson, and may be lucky to 
escape with his life. The same thing may happen 
in a rock earth 1n the case of a small terrier at- 
tempting to reach a fox on a ledge. Every time 
the dog tries to climb up, the fox chops down on 
him, and in the end the terrier gets unmercifully 
punished. 

Again, too, a short-legged dog may slide down 
sloping rocks underground, but be quite unable 
to make the return journey, whereas a longer 
legged terrier can surmount such obstacles. 
Some people appear to imagine that a terrier 
creeps into an earth on his chest, whereas he 
always lies on his side if the passage is low, and 
works himself in with his legs. For this reason 
a broad-chested dog cannot get into such a smail 
place as a terrier with a narrow chest, even though 
he may be shorter in the leg. In the same way 
with an upright crack or crevice the narrow- 
chested dog has a decided advantage. Sound, 
level teeth, and a strong jaw are essential to a 
terrier, because he may corner his fox and have 
to do battle. The average fox is a determined 
fighter under such circumstances, and it is hardly 
fair to ask a small terrier to tackle him alone. A 
hill-fox of 17{b. or 18Ib. not only has the advantage 
in weight, but has chosen the superior position 
beforehand, and is thus able to deal out punish- 
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ment to some tune. Where two little ’uns can 
get at him they can generally force him to get 
‘ out of that,” or make an end of him on the 
spot.  Cross-bred terriers seem to stand wet 
and cold better than fox-terriers, though some of 
the latter are capital workers if they have been 
bred from purely working parents. In the 
North, many people are averse to white terriers, 
considering them inferior to coloured ones. This 
is probably because the majority of working 
terriers in the fell country and elsewhere are 
coloured; but good terriers come in all colours, 
like horses, and there are plenty of dead game 
white ones to be found. Many show terriers are 
really too long in the jaw. An over long jaw, is 
like a lengthy pair of scissors, difficult to cut with 
at the points owing to loss of leverage. The fox 
has a comparatively short jaw, and so has the 
otter, yet both are capable of inflicting a very 
severe bite. 

Some of the best all-round working terriers 
to-day are to be found with the fell foxhound 
packs in the Lake District. They are prac- 
tically all cross-bred, with Bedlington, Border, 
etc., blood in them. Joe Bowman, the well 
known huntsman of the Ullswater, has had some 
famous terriers in his time, and it may be of 
interest to review some of these game little dogs 
and their doings. Probably one of the best 
known terriers was Corby, by Lord Decies’ 
Sweep out of a Patterdale bitch. Corby on one 
occasion killed three foxes underground single- 
handed, the combined weights of the three 
totalling 62fb. Then there was Turk, a brown, 
wire-haired dog, weighing 16fb., whose sire 
Frisk died through continual maulings from 
foxes. Turk once killed a fox weighing a good 
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deal more than himself. A half-sister of Frisk’s 
once bit the leg off a fox, Reynard bolting on the 
remaining three. Blondin was a dwarf, pedigree 
Bedlington, famous for hunting a line as well as 
any fox-hound. Ai little bitch, named Jenny, 
met her death in a drain, being found there fast 
locked to an otter. Corby’s sister Brandy, was 
another remarkable worker, and so was Nancy, 
who killed a 2olb. fox below ground single-handed. 
Piper was an exception to the rule that terriers 
bark and pull when coupled up and other terriers 
are working. Piper's manners were perfect in 
this respect, but, once let go, no terrier was 
harder underground. There are to-day in the 
fell country many terriers repeating the good 
work of those enumerated above, for in the land 
of the dales and the mountains the only criterion 
of a terrier is working ability, first, last and all 
the time. 
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CHAPTER XX 
W exit | the Puppy Walkers—who deserve 


capital letters—where would the Hunt 

be? Why nowhere! The most im- 

portant period of a fox-hound’s life is the time 

spent at walk. At this stage of his existence he 

may be made or marred, and to the credit of 

puppy walkers as a whole be it said the majority 

of young hounds in their care receive the very 
best of treatment. 

Many men, and women too, who do not hunt, 
nevertheless walk puppies, and by so doing ex- 
hibit a sporting spirit which is extremely pleas- 
ing. The hound puppy is sent out to walk in 
spring, so that in his very young days he gets 
the full benefit of the warm weather. From the 
time he is able to use his legs, he is imbued with 
the spirit of mischief, and nothing left lying about 
is free from his attentions. At first he will con- 
fine his peregrinations within the limits of the 
house and its near vicinity, but as he grows older 
and stronger he wil! enlarge his sphere of opera- 
tions. During infancy he is like a child, playing 
one minute, and sleeping the next. For this 
reason he should be supplied with a box or kennel 
into which he can easily crawl when he feels 
inclined for a nap. Good food, unlimited exer- 
cise, and fresh air are what he requires, if he is to 
thrive and do well. Oatmeal porridge and new 
milk is a good diet for young puppies, but the 
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milk should not be overdone, as it is not con- 
ducive to the building up of strength if given in 
excess. Pearl barley, well simmered over the 
fire until it becomes like a jelly and then mixed 
with new milk is a capital diet, particularly in 
wet weather, for it is soothing on the stomach, 
and a puppy thrives on it. In the case of weakly 
puppies, ‘‘ Lactol’”’ will be found very beneficial. 
When the puppy is of an age to manage a more 
solid diet, dog biscuits soaked in thick soup will be 
greedily eaten. A certain amount of milk is of 
course good at all times, and a fair-sized bone to 
gnaw at occasionally will keep the puppy em- 
ployed, and benefit histeeth. Small bones should 
not be given, as they are liable to splinter and 
stick in the puppy’s throat. Food should be 
given twice a day at regular hours, after the 
puppy can manage a fairly solid diet. When 
quite young, smaller quantities of food given at 
more frequent intervals are better. Clean, fresh 
water should be within the puppy’s reach both 
day and night. He should be housed in a dry 
place with plenty of fresh bedding, and should be 
able to goin and out as he likes during the day- 
time. Whilst at walk he may suffer from simple 
ailments such as worms, or he may contract 
the more serious malady, distemper. If the 
bitch is well treated for worms before she gives 
birth to a litter, the puppies are less liable to be 
troubled with these parasites. There are various 
remedies for worms on the market, most of which 
are more or less effective. Areca nut we do not 
recommend, for though certain in its action, it 
is very drastic on the stomach. Kamala powder 
is better, and for puppies there is nothing to beat 
pumpkin seed. he seeds are pulped in a mortar, 
and then boiled until they become a thick mass. 
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After removing any of the coarser bits that have 
not softened, give the puppy a teaspoonful in 
his food for three mornings. Kamala powder 
is given in the proportion of one and a half to two 
grains per pound weight of the dog, the patient 
first having been starved for twenty-four hours. 
It may be given in fat, molasses, or made up in 
gelatine capsules. 

As far as distemper is concerned, the first thing 
to do on observing the symptoms, i.e., loss of 
appetite, cough, and discharge from the nose, 1s 
to at once isolate the patient in a warm, dry 
building, free from draughts. Provide a good, 
clean bed of straw, but do not heat the place 
artificially, unless an equable temperature can be 
kept up both day and night. As long as the 
place is dry and free from draughts, and there is 
plenty of bedding, the patient will be all right. 
The chief thing is to keep him warm and dry. 
A dose of castor oil may then be given, followed 
by one to three grains of quinine and the same 
amount of hyposulphite of soda three times a 
day. Two grains will be found sufficient for a 
hound puppy from twelve weeks to a year old. 
Wipe away all discharge from eyes and nose with 
luke-warm water, and when the patient shows 
signs of improvement, give a tonic. For this 
purpose we have found Benbow’s Mixture a 
capital pick-me-up. During the initial stages 
of the complaint the puppy will often refuse food, 
therefore he should be made to swallow fresh eggs, 
by breaking the contents in his mouth. Later, 
when he begins to improve, fresh, lean beef will 
be acceptable to him. As we have already said, 
the chief thing is to keep the patient warm and 
dry, reduce the feverish symptoms, and keep up 
his strength. We have seen it stated, by an ex- 
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perienced breeder of bull-dogs, that brewer’s 
yeast is an infallible cure for distemper. It is 
given twice a day, in doses from a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful, depending on the size and age 
of the dog. Never having used it, we can there- 
fore give no opinion on it, but it is a very simple 
remedy if it does all that it is said to do. 
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Puppies are sent out to different places to walk, 
some going to farms, others to tradesmen 1n the 
villages and country towns, while the members 
of the Hunt take their share. A farm is nowa- 
days the safest place for a valuable fox-hound 
puppy, for though tradesmen do their charges 
very well, giving them plenty of exercise on the 
roads by letting them follow the carts, there is 
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so much reckless driving of motors in these times 
that a puppy runs great risks on the highway. 
On the farm, the puppy not only has his liberty, 
but he learns the rudiments of his future business 
in life, by chasing the hares and rabbits. He 
also learns that poultry and sheep are tabu. 
Although hares and rabbits are not his legitimate 
quarry, they teach the puppy to get his nose down 
and hunt. Thus when he goes back to kennels he 
is more than half made and a morning or two 
cub-hunting soon teaches him to distinguish be- 
tween riot and fox. 

The more fresh people, sights, and sounds a 
puppy sees and hears, the less shy will be become, 
thus he imbibes a spirit of independence and self 
reliance. In the old days, when hounds were 
trencher-fed, they lived at their various walks 
all the year round. Being thus isolated, dis- 
temper was unknown amongst them, whereas 
now when they are herded together in kennel, 
the complaint is rife every season. In the Lakes, 
the fell hounds, both old and young go out to 
walk in summer, thus the kennels get a chance to 
sweeten. 

Whilst the puppy should be well done to when 
out at walk, he should not be over-cossetted or 
brought up too artificially. Many puppies are 
sent in from walk too fat and heavy, and these 
are the ones which suffer most from distemper. 
Over-feeding is as bad as under-feeding, for it 
tends to make the puppy soft, and thus he is 
unable to combat any complaints to which he 
may fall heir. 

Puppies in from walk are naturally homesick 
at the kennels, and heart-broken at the loss of 
their liberty. For this reason where possible it 
is advisable to have large paddocks in which the 
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youngsters can roam about as they please. Their 
flesh can be given them on the ground, and if 
they have dry, draught-proof sheds to sleep in, 
they gradually accustom themselves to the kennel 
discipline. By adopting such measures, the 
young hounds are prevented from fretting, and 
thus laying themselves open to distemper and 
other complaints. Any which show signs of 
distemper can be at once isolated, and the germs 
of the disease are not disseminated amongst the 
older hounds in the kennels, as would be the case 
if the young entry came in contact with them. 
It seems that environment may have a good deal 
to do with the spread of distemper, and that it 
is possible where old hounds have access to yards 
or paddocks which have previously been tenanted 
by puppies with distemper, contamination from 
the tainted ground may result in the absorbing 
of the infection, and thus brood bitches may pass 
it on to their whelps in embryo. Whatever the 
real truth of the matter may be, it is safe to say 
that the cleaner and sweeter the yards and pad- 
docks can be kept, the healthier will the hounds 
be. This applies strongly to ground on which 
bitches with young whelps are situated. Genera- 
tions of hounds bred and kennelled on the same 
ground, are bound to cause the latter to become 
foul in time, no matter how careful the super- 
vision, therefore a period of dressing and cul- 
tivation should be applied to paddocks at in- 
tervals, in order to refresh them, and reduce the 
liability to infection. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


T the far corner of the covert sits a pink-clad 
A figure, astride a great raking chestnut. 
Horse and man are motionless, eyes fixed 

upon the wood inside of which hounds are draw- 
ing for their fox. There is a whimper, quickly 
swelling to a chorus, and there through the fence 
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slips the object of the quest, black-tipped ears 
cocked, and white-tagged brush held stiff as a 
poker. Horse and man see it at the same instant, 
but nothing happens until the fox has crossed the 
first field. Then the pink-clad figure suddenly 
comes to life, and a shrill view halloa rings out. 
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More quickly than we can tell about it, hounds 
are clear of covert and streaking across the open, 
while round the end of the wood come the field, 
galloping hard for a start. Of all the throng of 
horsemen we wonder how many could give a 
view halloa like Jack the Whipper-in, now striding 
away not far from hounds, the big chestnut 
putting the fences behind him as a girl does her 
skipping rope? Not many we fancy, if the 
raucous noises one so often hears from amateurs 
are intended to be copies of the real thing. 

Besides knowing how to give a view halloa, 
the main thing is to know when to give it, and 
when to keep mute. Irresponsible halloas from 
excited foot-people, as well as from mounted folk 
who ought to know better, have perhaps been 
the means of spoiling more runs than even the 
ubiquitous cur dog that so often interferes with 
sport. It was Whyte Melville who said that if 
the field were composed of individuals from 
a deaf and dumb asylum, a great many more 
foxes would be accounted for. Itisatrue enough 
statement, even more applicable to the huge 
crowds which turn out to-day than during Whyte 
Melville’s time. 

How is it that so many people when they view 
a fox must halloa? Mainly we presume through 
ignorance, or owing to excitement and over 
enthusiasm. No matter what the motive may 
be, it does not tend to mitigate the offence, nor 
do the people responsible realise the amount of 
harm that ensues. 

It is, of course, permissible for an experienced 
person to halloa at the right moment, if he 
perceives that by so doing he will be helping to 
put matters right, but in the generality of cases 
halloing should be left to the Hunt servants, who 
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have studied the science of hunting from a pro- 
fessional point of view. Gratuitous halloas not 
only head foxes but get hounds’ heads up as 
well. Once they are up, it is not always easy to 
get them down again, particularly when scent 
is fast failing. 

It is customary for a whipper-in to halloa 
when a fox breaks covert, and both hounds and 
field know the shrill scream that signals the fox 
is away. It is a moot point whether on a good 
scenting day hounds will not hunt their fox out 
of covert quite as quickly as they will go to a 
halloa. From small and medium sized coverts 
there is no doubt they can get away just as quickly 
if left alone, and what is more they appear to 
settle better on the line when they get into the 
open. In large woodlands it is of course a 
different matter, for in such places foxes are wont 
to hang about in covert, and thus hounds may 
not get away with the first fox that breaks. 
When drawing for a fox at the start of the day, all 
the foxes are fresh, and therefore any one of them 
will do, whereas towards the end of a run only 
one will do, and that the hunted one. A fresh 
fox will often alter his course but little when 
greeted with a series of halloas from excitable 
foot people, especially if he lives in a part of the 
country which is thickly inhabited, and where 
halloing is of frequent occurrence. The majority 
of people however start halloing directly they 
see the fox, instead of—if they will halloa— 
letting it get well past them. MHalloing right 
in the face of a fox naturally turns him, and 
unless scenting conditions are good, the result 
is a check when hounds reach the spot. 

The time however when promiscuous halloing 
does the most harm is when a beaten fox is in 
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front of hounds. Scent is then failing, and 
hounds know it, and try their hardest to over- 
haul their fox; but if the latter is constantly 
headed, confusion only becomes worse confounded, 
and the fox manages to run hounds out of scent 
and makes his escape. 

Those people who are so fond of halloing just 
because ‘‘ they can’t help it”’ should try to 
remember what the hounds are there for. It is 
the keen noses of the pack which enable them to 
hunt by scent, and directly they are interfered 
with they cannot settle to it again as they did at 
first. Without canine assistance it is impossible 
to hunt, therefore the less hounds are affected by 
outside influences the better. When they do 
require help, their huntsman is there to give it 
to them, and he is the only one, or should be the 
only one, privileged to do so. Even the hunts- 
man may allow excitement to get the better of 
him at times, especially if he is an amateur keen 
on his job. For instance, after a fast run, hounds 
and fox are in the same field. The huntsman— 
from his superior height in the saddle—sees his 
fox, and in the exuberance of the moment 
attempts to give hounds a view by cheering them 
and getting their heads up. If the field is a 
large one and hounds are close on their fox, they 
perhaps view him and after a sharp course roll 
him over. So far so good, but what is more 
likely to happen is that hounds get their heads up, 
fail to see or barely see their fox before he pops 
through the fence, up or down which he is quite 
likely to turn sharply. In their excitement 
hounds flash half way across the next field, and 
by the time they hit off the line again, the tense 
thread is broken, and scent fails altogether. It 
should always be remembered in the first place, 
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that a mounted man has a far wider field of view 
than a hound which stands but two feet or less 
from the ground. Thus, what the man can easily 
see, the hounds may not, and an abortive attempt 
to give them a view only spells disaster. When 
hounds are using their noses they have no time 
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to use their eyes as well, but they know quite 
as well as their huntsman who sees the fox, how 
far in front of them he 1s, and if left alone they 
will turn with him at a hedge and eventually 
view him for themselves. The last few moments 
of a run are tense ones, for hounds are keyed up 
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exactly like a billiard player or a trap-shooter 
when making a long run on the board of green 
cloth, or at the thirty-yard line. At such a 
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time, the least bit of outside interference upsets 
the balance, and the tension breaks before it has 
carried through to the end. Thus the thread 
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snaps when you cheer hounds to an abortive view, 
and the ends can seldom be pieced together again. 
One cannot be too quiet towards the end of a run, 
for it is the most ticklish moment of the chase. 

Of course there may come a time when hounds 
are fairly run out of scent by a beaten fox. <A 
halloa then may be the means of bringing him to 
hand, if it is given by a person who has viewed 
the fox as a beaten fox. Hounds are taken to 
the exact spot where the fox was last seen, and 
with luck they may hit him off and eventually 
gain their due reward. The business of viewing a fox 
as a beaten fox is not always so simple as it 
sounds, for if the fox happens to see you first, 
he will temporarily smarten himself up, and pull 
himself together so that he appears like a fresh one. 
Thus, if you get but a brief view of him you may 
be easily deceived, but if you can keep him in 
sight for some distance he will give himself away 
by sagging to earth again with arched spine and 
dragging brush. In a country where there is a 
lot of halloing, as in Ireland, a huntsman had 
better trust to his hounds entirely, and ignore 
all halloas except those given by the whippers-in or 
the Master. By constantly lifting hounds to 
halloas you make them wild and unsteady, and 
instead of getting their noses down they are 
always on the alert for the voice of some idiot who 
thinks it his duty to make as much noise as 
possible every time he happens to view a fox. 

It is time enough to ‘‘ let off steam” by 
halloing, when hounds are eating their fox, for 
you can do no harm then, and may provide some 
amusement for the field if you are only a mediocre 
performer. While a halloa may not exert any 
direct influence on a fresh fox in the way of 
altering the scent, it acts adversely on a beaten 
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fox in this respect. Already weakened, and 
with failing powers, the fox gives off but little 
scent, thus the sudden shock of a halloa may serve 
to still further weaken it, because the fox perhaps 
puts on a spurt for a short distance, and by so 
doing takes a lot out of himself. Scent is no 
doubt more or less controlled by the nervous 
system, and any sudden and unexpected shock 
to the latter undoubtedly has an adverse effect 
upon that aroma which appeals so strongly to 
hounds’ noses. 

While even the best of huntsmen and whippers- 
in may make mistakes at times, being only human, 
when they do so they are acting in an official 
capacity, and generally have a sound reason for 
their actions. Suppose for instance a whipper-in 
halloas a fresh fox, thinking it 1s the hunted one, 
his mistake is covered by the action of the hunts- 
man. Then, if some officious person takes upon 
himself to inform the man who carries the horn 
that the fox is not the hunted one, he is likely 
to be met with the reply, ‘‘ No ? then he d—d soon 
will be !”’ 

Any sudden shock to the nervous system of a 
beaten fox, such as being coursed by a cur dog, 
halloed at, or taking to the cold water of a stream 
or lake, serves to more or less reduce the emanation 
of scent. A heated fox entering cold water is 
on a par with a man taking a cold bath. The 
shock of the immersion causes an involuntary 
shrinking from the liquid embrace, so that the 
pores of the skin close, and in the case of the fox 
his scent is shut off. At any rate we have known 
many a hill-fox run hounds out of scent after 
immersion in the cold water of a mountain beck. 

Suppose you view a fox and are certain he is 
the hunted one, then, if hounds are at fault your 
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halloa may put things right. Remember, how- 
ever, never on any account raise your voice on 
high until the fox has got well past you. After 
halloing, mark the exact spot where you last saw 
him, so that when the huntsman comes up you 
can at once point out the place. Every second 
is valuable at such a time, so you should be brief 
and absolutely sure in imparting your information. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


ITH the cutting up of large estates, the 
purchase of farms by tenants, and the 


increase of small holdings, wire has made 
its appearance in the hunting field where here- 
tofore it was unknown. ‘That the wire question 
is a serious one in many countries, there is no 
use denying, yet the evil can be done away with 
ort at any rate mitigated by tactful negotiations 
with the farmer. 

The reason wire is substituted for rails or pro- 
perly laid fences, is because the incomes of both 
landlord and tenant have depreciated, thus the 
former is obliged to sell his timber while the latter 
cannot afford the requisite labour to keep his 
fences stock-proof. The tenant therefore turns 
to wire as affording more or less permanent pro- 
tection, and requiring comparatively little atten- 
tion, although the initial outlay in material is 
somewhat greater. It is of course very easy to 
condemn a man for resorting to wire, yet it should 
be remembered that money is ‘‘ tight,”’ stock will 
escape, not only causing damage but bad feeling 
between neighbours, therefore the farmer has but 
little choice in the matter. Wire difficulties are 
met and to a greater or less extent overcome 
by the wire fund which provides money to cover 
the expense of removing wire at the beginning 
of the season, and replacing it again at the end. 
Rails too are supplied by hunting landlords 
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who can afford to do so, the damage fund helping 
to defray part of the cost. Hedge trimming 
competitions are inaugurated, with prizes, to 
encourage the making and keeping in repair of 
permanent fences, thus making it worth while 
for agricultural labourers to take an interest in 
such work. The average farmer, although he 
may not ride to hounds himself, is a sportsman 
at heart, and he does not use wire because he 
approves of it, but because skilled labour is often 
difficult to secure. With regard to small holdings, 
the owners of which are prone to fence their 
ground with wire, these places are usually near 
towns which provide a market for their produce, 
and so they do not interfere with hunting to so 
great an extent as large farms where wire is pre- 
valent. 

Where financial difficulties will not allow of the 
substitution of wooden fencing for wire, other 
means must be resorted to, so that the presence 
of wire can be detected by a rider, and possible 
catastrophe averted. There are various ways of 
doing this, such as forming jumping places with 
posts and rails in a wire fence, erecting danger 
boards, and marking trees. The trouble with a 
jumping place is, that it consists of a short length 
of rail, and as it 1s perhaps the only means of 
exit from an enclosure, the members of the field 
are obliged to race for it, thus increasing the 
liability to accident, and the ground on both sides 
of the rail becomes ‘‘ poached ’”’ and soft. The 
marking of trees is inadvisable because if wire 
thus advertised is taken down, the marks are 
difficult to obliterate, and in addition it opens a 
way for people to mark more trees, rather than 
go to the trouble of removing wire. Where wire 
cannot be got down, it must of course be marked 
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by danger boards, but if by tactful measures the 
farmer can be persuaded to do the right thing, the 
way is clear immediately, whereas if you once 
erect a danger board it 1s tantamount to ac- 
knowledging defeat, and other boards will almost 
inevitably have to follow. 

Talking of the ‘‘ ware wire’ sign, reminds 
us of the yarn about the huntsman who was 
jogging along a road lined with telegraph wires. 
One of the field was about to jump into the road, 
when the huntsman, fearing for the safety of his 
hounds, called out ‘‘ Ware wire, sir, ware wire ! ”’ 
The horseman  reined in, glanced at the fence, 
then exclaimed, ‘‘ I don’t see any wire ! ’’ to which 
the huntsman retorted, ‘‘ Look ’igher up, sir, 
look ’igher up! ”’ 

The greatest menace to a horseman in the 
hunting field is the hedge through which a hidden 
strand of wire is run. Besides the danger to 
the rider of a severe fall, the horse gets terribly 
cut and mutilated if the wire is barbed. 

There is absolutely no excuse for using barbed 
wire for any agricultural enclosure, because, if 
wire has to be used at all, smooth strands, pro- 
perly strained up will turn any stock bred in this 
country. A hidden strand of plain wire will of 
course bring a horse down, but though he may 
take an imperial toss, he will not be hideously cut 
about by the wire. Plain wire is much more 
easily handled and erected than barbed wire, and 
will do all that the latter does in the way of keeping 
in stock. The war saw the only legitimate use 
for barbed wire, and unfortunately there is still a 
good deal of war-store wire to be bought cheap, 
which tempts the agriculturist to use it. 

Natural fences, such as hedges, stone walls, 
posts and rails, or banks are jumpable with a 
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minimum of risk, but the fence containing the 
hidden wire is a veritable death-trap. | Where 
Wire cannot be got down, there is no reason why 
it should not be made visible, and also be plain 
instead of barbed. If a hedge has so degenerated 
that it is necessary to patch it up with wire, an 
all-wire fence formed of plain strands will afford 
an equally effective and less dangerous obstacle. 
A fence so constructed, with the wires properly 
strained up is perfectly visible to a horse and 
rider, and what a horse can see, he will usually 
jump if the height of the obstacle is not prohibitive. 
In Australia and New Zealand, the majority of 
the Hunts ride over countries which are fenced 
with wire, and Colonial hunting men go quite as 
hard as they do in this country. We have had 
experience of these New Zealand fences, having 
helped to put many a one up, and our horses 
seldom came to any serious grief when jumping 
them. A loose or slovenly erected wire fence is 
more liable to cause an accident than one that is 
properly strained up to stout posts. The latter 
should not be driven into the ground, but set in 
post-holes dug for the purpose. Driven posts 
soon work loose, and the whole fence then becomes 
ricketty. If a horse hits the top wire of a 
tightly strained fence, he will take no worse a 
toss than if he hit a gate or a rail, and he soon 
learns that he cannot take liberties with such 
fences. There is nothing fearful about a visible 
wire fence to either horse or rider if the former has 
been schooled a few times over such obstacles. 
It is better to be able to jump such fences, than 
have to go a long way round by road when hounds 
are racing through the wired enclosures. If 
barbed wire could be ruled out of court entirely, 
it would be a very good thing, for as already 
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stated, plain wire serves the same purpose equally 
well where wire is at all necessary. In addition 
to the hidden strands of wire in hedges, the next 
most dangerous thing is the single wire set up on 
light posts a few feet away from a fence. Un- 
seen from the far side, a horse jumps straight into 
it with deplorable consequences. There are 
to-day on the market, a variety of woven wire 
fences, at least one of which is coated with a 
white, waterproof composition. Any horse can 
see such a fence, and will jump it readily if it is 
not too high. These woven fences are stouter than 
the ordinary plain wire fences, and no more 
dangerous to jump than a five-barred gate. One 
constantly reads of the field being stopped by 
‘* bird cages,’’ through which hounds run, while 
followers have to deviate via the nearest road. 
A Colonial field would take the wire as it came, 
and there appears to be no reason why the same 
should not be done in this country, provided of 
course that the wire is clear and visible. 

Whilst we hope it will be many a long day before 
wire fences are universal in our hunting countries, 
we nevertheless aver that it is better to jump 
such fences than give up hunting altogether. 
What we want is one thing or the other, a clean 
natural fence, or a clean and visible wire fence, 
but not the invisible strands of rusty barbed wire 
which festoon so many of,our hedges. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


O the hunting man there is no music 

on eatth to compare with the sound of 

a well-blown horn, and the cry of the 
hounds as they break covert on a bright 
November morning. To-day the huntsman 
usually carries a short, straight, copper horn, 
ten inches or under, in length. In olden times, 
however, hunting horns were much more cumber- 
some affairs, and horn music played a conspicuous 
part in the chase. In primeval days horns were 
used for purposes of sport and war. They were 
formed from the bones of animals, and in the case 
of coast-dwelling tribes, shells of various kinds 
were made to serve the same purpose. Animal 
horns were likewise used, and the porters on 
safari in Africa to-day often blow antelope horns. 
The same thing occurs in the southern States of 
America, where cow-horns are still used by the 
local fox-hunters. As time went on these crude 
instruments were improved upon, metal was 
brought into use, and horns were provided which 
afforded a wider field for the hunter’s musical 
abilities. Elephant’s tusks, often richly engraved 
and mounted in metal, were regularly used in 
France, such horns being known as “‘ oliphants.” 
They were in general use until the time of Louis 
XV., when the circular brass horn was invented 
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by the Marquis de Dampierre. These circular 
brass horns are to be seen in France to-day. 
They were introduced into this country about 
the same period, but being cumbersome they 
gained little favour with English huntsmen, and 
the straight horn soon took their place. In 
‘‘ The Master of Game” written between the 





FRENCH CIRCULAR HORN. 


years 1406 and 1413 by Edward III’s grandson, 
Edward, second Duke of York, there is a chaptec 
describing how a hunter’s horn should be 
‘‘ driven.”” This chapter is most interesting, 
and therefore I take the liberty of quoting it 
here. It says, ‘‘ There are divers kinds of horns, 
that is to say, bugles, great Abbots’, hunters’ 
horns, Ruets (trumpets), small Forester’s horns, 
and meaner horns of two kinds. That one kind 
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is waxed with green wax and greater of sound, 
and they be best for good hunters, therefore will 
I devise how and in what fashion they should be 
driven. First a good hunter’s horn should be 
driven of two spans in length, and not much more 
nor much less, and not too crooked, neither too 
straight, but that the flue be three or four fingers 
uppermore than the head, that unlearned hunters 
call the great end of the horn. And also that it 
be as great and hollow driven as it can for the 
length, and that it be shorter on the side of the 
baldric (the belt on which the horn is carried) 
than at the nether end. And that the head be 
as Wide as it can be, and always driven smaller and 
smaller to the flue, and that it be well waxed 
thicker or thinner according as the hunter thinks 
that it will sound best. And that it be the 
length of the horn from the flue to the binding, 
and also that it be not too small driven from the 
binding to the flue, for if it be the horn will be 
too mean of sound. As for horns for fewterers 
(men who hold the hounds in couples) and wood 
men, I speak not for every small horn and other 
mean horn unwaxed be good enough for them.” 
The custom of waxing horns was rather curious, 
but evidently 1t improved the sound, as the less 
important horns, carried by foresters and others 
were considered good enough unwaxed. The 
length of a horn, i.e., ‘‘ two spans’’ was eighteen 
inches. The bugle of those days was not the 
army style bugle now in use, but a plain curved 
horn. These curved horns survived into the 
eighteenth century, and in the case of John Peel’s 
horn into the nineteenth. In the eighteenth 
century small hunting bugles with a single twist 
were alse used. The late Mr. John Foster, 
Master of the Pen-y-ghent Beagles for over thirty 
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seasons, at one time used a small eighteenth 
century bugle, which had done service for his 
ancestors before him. As John Peel was born 
in 1776 his horn was made probably long before 
that date. At the time of writing Jim Dalton, 
the Blencathra huntsman, uses a bugle, but it 
is a comparatively large affair, like the army bugle. 

Gradually the circular and curved horns gave 
way to the straight horn. At first the latter was 
much longer than it is to-day. The foot hunts- 
man of the Holcombe Harriers, an old Lancashire 
pack, carries, or at any rate used to carry, a long 
straight horn. By degrees horns were cut down 
until to-day ten inches is the average length. 
Horn-blowing is really more of a natural gift 
than an acquired art, although constant practice 
will as a rule enable the novice to become more 
or less proficient. No two horns are alike, 
some being difficult to blow, and others easy. 
If you happen to drop on one of the latter sorts 
it pays to treasure it. Frank Gillard, the 
famous huntsman to the Belvoir, tells in his 
“* Reminiscences ’’ how he picked up a horn of 
this sort from an old man who at one time hunted 
hounds in the North of England. He says, 
‘It was a longish copper horn, easy to blow, 
and full of music.’’ Presentation horns are 
usually made of silver, but neither the latter nor 
German silver gives as good a note as copper. 
To blow a horn properly lips and teeth should be 
perfectly sound. Many people, amongst them 
some huntsmen, cannot blow an ordinary horn. 
In their case the best substitute is a reed-horn, 
which can be sounded with a breath. It pro- 
duces a slightly tinny note, but this is infinitely 
preferable to listening to a series of horrible sounds 
which many amateur huntsmen produce. Noth- 
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ing sounds worse in the hunting field than dis- 
cordant horn music, and nothing looks worse than 
an amateur blowing himself black 1n the face, and 
succeeding only in producing horrible noises, as 
of someone in his death agony. 

Having got hold of a horn that suits you the 
next thing 1s to know what calls to blow. At 
the time ‘‘ The Master of Game ”’ was written and 
later, horn-blowing was an art in which hunting 
people from the nobility downwards prided them- 
selves. In the old days the ostensible idea of 
horn music was to enlighten the field as to what 
was going on, and the majority of the calls had 
no application to the hounds as far as directing 
the latter was concerned. The country was then 
heavily afforested, and woodland hunting was 
the order of the day. The horn was then used, 
as Twici says, that ‘‘ Each man who is around 
you, who understands Hunting, can know in 
which point you are in your sport by your blow- 
ing.” The French compassed horn is capable 
of sounding twelve distinct notes, and on it can 
be sounded more or less elaborate tunes. The 
straight horn on the other hand sounds but one 
note, the different calls being obtained by varying 
the length and frequency of the note. This can 
be done of course also with the reed horn, with 
the exception of the long swelling note to ‘“‘ call 
hounds away,’ and for this quite a good sub- 
stitute can be sounded on the reed instrument. 

The chief sounds on the hunting horn were 
named as follows: a Mote, a single note, long or 
short. A recheat consists of four notes blown 
three times with an interval between each four, 
thus, ‘‘ Tararara, tararara, tararara.” It was 
also preceded or followed by a Mote or single note. 
The stag was the premier beast of chase in those 
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days, and so when the huntsman viewed his stag 
he blew a Mote followed by a recheat after which 
he sounded two Motes to call the hounds. It was 
something like the present day ‘‘ gone away,” 
tarara, tarara, tarararararara. 

The Parfet was blown when hounds were on the 
right line, and was a somewhat complicated call. 

The Forlonge wasasignal that the quarry was 
far in front of hounds or that a few couple had 
got away alone with their stag. 

The Prise consisting of four Motes was blown 
when a hunted stag had been killed. Four 
Motes were first sounded, then a second four a 
little longer drawn out. 

The Menee was blown at the hall-door on the 
return of the huntsmen. The Master first blew 
four Motes, after which the field joined in with 
their horns, keeping time together. Horn music 
in these modern days has been very much cut 
down. Sometimes you hear nothing but a single 
monotonous note blown all day, or a few calls 
seldom repeated. Hunting in the open there is 
of course but little real need for a variety of horn 
music, such as our French friends use in their 
woodland hunting. In the big French forests 
it is impossible to ride right up to hounds, but by 
means of the horn information is conveyed to the 
followers who are familiar with the various calls. 
In extensive English woodlands it is quite easy 
to get left when hounds break covert, and a few 
simple and easily understood calls would obviate 
all this, and perhaps revive to some extent an 
interest in horn music. 

Of modern calls we have a single note when 
hounds are off to draw, and the ‘‘ gone away ”’ 
when a fox breaks covert. Then on a scent the 
huntsman may perhaps ‘‘ double the horn,” 
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and when hounds are eating their fox he sounds 
the ‘‘ rattle.’ At the end of the day he may 
blow a long note or several short ones followed by 
a long one, to warn the field that hounds are going 
home. 

Without expecting the hunt servants to be 
armed with horns to blow elaborate measures 
such as the French ‘‘ fanfare de l equipage,” there 
are a few calls that might usefully be added to 
those now in vogue. 

In addition to the old-time calls already men- 
tioned there are others which were at one time in 
regular use. Of these one or two are suited to 
present day requirements. There is the 
‘* Straking from covert to covert’ in two windes, 
which would let the field know that the huntsman 
was drawing on after a covert had been drawn 
blank. The call ‘‘ For a fox gone to ground ; 
if to dig ’’ also has its place to-day ; as well as the 
‘“ Call for the terriers at the earth.” The ‘‘ Call 
away ; if not to dig ’’ would likewise prove useful. 

In the Southern and Western States of America 
cow horns are still used by the local hunters who 
own scratch packs. These horns have been 
handed down from generation to generation and 
are great y prized by their owners, particularly as 
regards their tone and quality. Field trials for 
hounds are regularly held in America, and one 
often hears a score or more of cow horns being 
blown at the end of the day by the owners of the 
canine competitors. The tones of all these horns 
are different, and the hounds show no hesitation 
in going to the calls of their individual Masters. 

Closely allied with horn music are hunting cries. 
The hound language used in early days was much 
akin to the same terms employed in France to-day. 
The cry ‘‘ Tally-ho”’ is of French origin. At the 
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Curee, or rewarding of the hounds, the bowels 
or guts were held up on a large wooden fork, the 
huntsman at the same time halloing to the 
hounds with cries of ‘‘ Tiel haut,” or ‘‘ Lau, 
lau!” The tit-bits were then thrown to them. 
This practice was called ‘‘ giving them the forhu.”’ 
Forthuer means to halloa loudly, therefore it is 
possible that the modern term of giving the 
hounds the halloa is derived from it. Not until 
the eighteenth century does the word ‘‘ Tally-ho ”’ 
occur at all frequently in hunting literature. 

In cheering hounds to one which had struck 
the right line the cry would be ‘“‘Oyez,a Ring- 
wood, (or whatever the hound’s name happened 
to be) oyez, assemble a Ringwood,” which trans- 
lated means ‘‘ Hark to Ringwood, hark, get on 
to him.”’ 

To encourage the limer when drawing for a 
stag, the cry was ‘‘ Ho moy, ho moy;”’ while 
‘‘ Avaunt, sire, avaunt’’ signifies ‘‘ get away 


forward, sir, get away forward.” ‘‘ Swef, mon 
amy, swef’’ corresponds to our ‘‘ Steady there, 
steady. ”’ 


In medizval times the knowledge of venery 
was as complete as it is to-day, and in some matters 
connected with the chase, even moreso. Hunts- 
men and others connected with the Hunt prided 
themselves on their sporting abilities from the 
proper ‘‘ undoing” or breaking-up of a deer to 
the reading of signs and the proper blowing of the 
many and various calls employed in the chase. 
To-day hunting 1s still a popular pursuit, but the 
majority of those who follow hounds are by no 
means as well up in the science of the sport 
as were their ancestors who chased the stag in the 
old English woodlands. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


ROM time immemorial hunting has been 
f the favourite sport of the Lakeland dales 
folk, and when ‘‘ O’er the bottle at eve 
of our pleasures we'll tell’? hunting yarns and 
anecdotes serve to while away the hours. In 
John Peel’s time conviviality came next to 
hunting, and Peel himself loved a merry gathering. 
The old-timers of Ireby used to say ‘‘ As for his 
drinking by goy he wad drink wad Peel till he 
couldn’t stand, an’ they wad just clap him on t’ 
pony and away he wad gang as reet as a fiddle. 
Odds-barns! they were hunters 1 them days.” 
For many years Peel rode a pony he called 
‘* Dunny,”’ and when mounted on his old favourite 
he was able to keep in touch with the hounds and 
see a great deal of what they did. 

Speaking of drink another well-known hunts- 
man, old Jack Parker, of the Sinnington, once 
said as he sighed for the good old days, “‘ gentle- 
folk don’t drink nowadays. Ah think they 
mun a takken ta lappen up t’ tooth watter i’ 
their bed-rooms instead.’”’ Like Peel, old Jack 
was always up betimes, no matter how freely he 
had imbibed the night before, and differed from 
the sportsman in the song, who said: 

‘IT cannot get up, ye overnight’s cup 
So terribly lies on my head, 
Besides my dear wife says ‘ My dear do not rise, 


But cuddle me longer abed, my dear boy, 
But cuddle me longer abed.’”’ 
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Those old-time huntsmen must have possessed 
cast-iron constitutions to enable them to stand 
all the hard work and hard drinking that was 
the fashion in their day. 

In the early days of Tommy Dobson’s reign 
with the Eskdale and Ennerdale the Court Leet 
paid ten and sixpence for every fox-brush pro- 
duced at its sitting. By this means Tommy 
collected quite a decent sum each season which, 
as he said, ‘‘ came in verra handy for a lot o’ 
laal things about t’ Hunt.” His disgust was 
great, therefore, when the custom was finally 
abandoned. It was Will Ritson, who was hunts- 
man to Mr. Huddlestone, of Gosforth, who said 
that Wastdale boasted ‘“‘ t’ heighest mountain, 
t’ deepest lake, t’ lahlest church, and t’ biggest 
liar 1’ all England.” 

In the Troutbeck (Windermere) valley an 
ancient custom known as ‘‘ The Mayor’s Hunt ”’ 
is still kept up. This was originally the prin- 
cipal annual hunting fixture, which combined the 
day’s sport with a lively gathering in the evening. 
Refreshment in solid and liquid form was pro- 
vided at the charges of the ‘‘ Mayor,”’ who was an 
elected leader of the Hunt. The ‘‘ Mayor’”’ 
was usually some fairly well-to-do statesman, 
keen on sport, and convivial withal. His suc- 
cessor in office was elected by the votes of the 
company during the progress of the evening’s 
entertainment. On one occasion the honour 
fell to a member of the fair sex, a Mrs. Backhouse, 
and she was duly elected Mayoress. In the old 
days these meetings were often held at Troutbeck 
Bridge, there being records of the event from as 
early as 1778. To-day, however, the Mayor 
Hunt is held in Troutbeck Village. More than 
eighty years ago a few couple of trencher-fed 
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foxhounds were kept in the dale, and long prior 
to that, in fact before 1776, there was a pack of 
harriers. The hare was then a recognised beast 
of chase, whereas the fox had not begun to rise 
to his present day status. 

In the old days shepherds’ meetings for the 
exchange of sheep which had strayed were held 
annually. It was not until about 1840 that the 
common pastures were fenced into *‘ allotments,” 
and so it can be easily understood that the flocks 
got more or less mixed. At the conclusion of the 
business part of such a meeting the shepherds 
and dalesmen made merry and indulged in various 
sports. The latter consisted of running, jumping, 
and wrestling, and last, but not least, a fox-hunt. 
In the old days a gathering was held on the 
summit of High Street, and in addition to other 
sports, there was fell pony racing. On the top 
of ‘‘ t’ Street ”’ there lies a mile or more of fairly 
level ground, and as long as weather conditions 
were suitable it presented a fair field of opera- 
tions. Since the common fell pastures have been 
fenced off, the old-time shepherds’ meetings have 
been shorn of their pristine glory, while some have 
been done away with altogether. 

A convivial meeting after a day’s hunting is 
known in local parlance as a ‘‘ harvel.” The 
word is derived from the “‘ arvel bread ”’ or small 
death-loaves—specially baked for the purpose 
—which were carried home and eaten in company 
with those who could not be present at the funeral. 
Another quaint custom at funerals was the dis- 
tribution of silk scarves to the men. It is said 
that a certain parson’s wife, whose husband was 
in great demand at burials, secured sufficient bits 
of silk to make herself a gown. Arvel is an 
ancient word for funeral. At burials there was 
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arvel-cheese as well as arvel bread, and a more or 
less substantial meal was provided for the com- 
pany in the form of cheese, white bread, and oat 
cake, washed down with ale, cold or warm ac- 
cording to the time of year. 

The priests of the north-country parishes were 
many of them quaint characters according to 
present-day standards. They lived under very 
different conditions to the modern parson, and 
were extremely badly paid for their labours. 
Many of them were very keen on sport, more 
particularly hunting, and their behaviour at times 
would have shocked the parishioners of the 
present-day village. Over a hundred years ago 
the usual dress of a Westmorland parish priest 
consisted of a fustian jacket, corduroy knee 
breeches, coarse grey stockings and clogs stuffed 
with bracken, the whole being topped off by a 
brown hat. The priest received ten-pence half- 
penny per Sunday, and he usually eked out this 
slender pittance by working at a variety of other 
jobs. More than one member of the cloth 
supervised the running of an ale-house, and when 
forced to leave convivial company would depart 
with the words: ‘‘ I will but preach and be with 
you again.” <A very noted character once filled 
the pulpit at Troutbeck (Windermere), by name 
Sewell. He was priest there from 1827 to 1869. 
Like others of his school he was devoted to fox- 
hunting and other sports, and eked out his stipend 
by farming. It was he who built the “‘ Traveller’s 
Rest ”’ Inn on Kirkstone Pass. On one occasion 
he leaned over the pulpit before the service, and 
enquired of a member of his congregation : 
‘* Have you seen owt o’ two lile sheep o’ mine 
amang yours?  They’re smitten i’ t’ ear like 
yours but deeper 1’ t’ smit.” On another oc- 
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casion when asked to pray for fine weather, he 
replied to his cierk: ‘‘ It’s nae use, Tommy, as 
lang as t’ wind’s i’ this quarter.’ Once on 
arriving at the church the members of the con- 
gregation found the door shut and the clerk 
mounted on a flat tombstone, calmly announcing 
‘‘ This is to gie notice that there will be nae 
service 1 this church for fower weeks, as t’ par- 
son’s best game hen hes setten hersel 1’ t’ pulpit.” 
At Wythburn, near the head of Thirlmere Lake 
lies one of the smallest churches in England, and 
on the opposite side of the road stands the Nag’s 
Head Inn. A certain Wythburn priest had but 
two sermons which he kept in a crack of the 
wainscot behind his pulpit. Some wag pushed 
them down one day out of his reach, and the 
congregation smiled at the prospect of a shortened 
service. After fumbling for some time in an 
attempt to retrieve them, the parson turned round 


and exclaimed : ‘‘ Brethren, t’ sermons are down 
t? grike, but Pll read ye a chapter in Job worth 
baith o’ them.’ Very often the parson—owing 


to shortage of revenues—had to be boarded with 
his parishioners in turn. On one occasion the 
good man was rummaging in a small chest which, 
among other things, contained his sermons. The 
old dame who was looking on said: ‘‘ Thou mun 
turn ’em ower gaily weel, they’re comin’ a bit 
thick,’’ for had not the parson preached the same 
sermon for three Sundays in succession ! 

A certain Gosforth clergyman went about 
regularly in hunting cap and breeches, over which, 
when conducting weddings or burial services, he 
donned a surplice. The latter garment had more 
than once been used by the old-time parson for 
purposes of camouflage when tracing hares in the 
snow. On Scout Scar, near Kendal, is a spot 
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called Hodgson’s Loup (Leap). It is said that 
one Hodgson, a hunting parson, in the excite- 
ment of the chase, galloped his horse over the 
cliff's edge. It was this parson who said, ‘‘ Do 
as I say, not as I do,’ when preaching on Sunday 
observance in the morning prior to an afternoon’s 
hunting. 

The parson at Wasdale Head was on one oc- 
casion in the middle of the Litany when one of his 
flock suddenly shouted: ‘‘ There’s t’ Ennerdale 
gurt dog chassing for its life!’’ In about ten 
seconds the church was empty of everybody but 
the parson, and though the latter got a bad start 
he soon made up lee-way. The ‘‘ gurt dog”’ 
was a sheep-worrier which had been doing a lot 
of damage amongst the flocks in the district. 

On one occasion when a farmer clattered down 
the aisle in his clogs, the blind parson stopped 
the service to enquire, ‘‘ Wha’s that come in? ”’ 
‘‘ It’s Dan Mossop frae Fell End.” ‘‘ Afoot or 
on horse-back?’’ Parsons and laymen alike 
were nothing loath to take their share of con- 
traband liquor in those early days. Concerning 
a church by the shore in the cellars of which the 
smugglers used to store their kegs, a wit wrote the 
following : 

‘* There’s a Spirit above, and a spirit below ; 
A Spirit of love and a spirit of woe ; 


The ae above is the Spirit Divine. 
But the spirit below is the spirit of wine.”’ 


Long years ago in Troutbeck, a visiting clergy- 
man came to take the place of the absent in- 
cumbent. On entering the vestry he noticed 
what appeared to be a dirty surplice hanging 
behind the door. Seeing the direction of his 
gaze the clerk hurriedly exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
musn’t put that on, it’s nobbut Auld Anne’s 
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penance sheet.’ Further explanation revealed 
the fact that for her frailty ‘‘ Auld Anne” had 
been required to do penance by appearing at 
church in a white sheet and holding a candle in 
her hand. 

In the old days the shepherds brought their 
dogs with them to church, and the most unruly 
members of the canine crew were kept from en- 
tering the edifice by a dog-gate, specially erected 
for their benefit. Certain of the ancient village 
churches were thatched, and it is said that during 
a particularly severe winter the Herdwick sheep 
ate away the entire roof of one church. Once, 
as the parson was saying, ‘‘ Behold, I come 
quickly,” the pulpit gave way and the good man 
was deposited in the lap of an ancient dame 
sitting in the front pew. The old churches were 
kept in very bad repair, the floors often being of 
plain earth. Although the old-type of hunting 
parson has long disappeared there are yet a 
number of clerics who love the sound of horn and 
hound. The late Rev. E. M. Reynolds was 
Master of the Coniston from 1881 to 1908, and was 
remarkably active despite his seventy odd years, 
and one of England’s premier lawn tennis players 
and skaters in his day. A well-known and much 
beloved parson hunts regularly with the Coniston 
when they are in his neighbourhood, and though 
beyond ‘‘ three score and ten,” he can still show 
the way to many a much younger man over rough 
fell ground. It was he who on hearing hounds 
running across Windermere Lake jumped into a 
boat shod only in his slippers, and at the end of 
the day his foot gear afforded little or no pro- 
tection to his feet. Well may we say in the words 
of the old song: 
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‘* Here’s a health to the parson despising control, 
Who to better his parish, his health, or his soul, 
On my honour I think he does each, 
Five days in the week follows the fox and the hound, 
On the sixth duly goes his parochial round, 
And on Sunday devoutly can preach.” 


When hunting on the fells one sees many 
curious effects of mist, light, and shade. A 
similar phenomenon to the ‘‘ Spectre of the 
Brocken’”’ is by no means uncommon. ‘There 
is a legend of a curious mirage effect on Souther- 
fell. In 1735 a farm-servant thought he saw 
troops marching over the mountain summit, but 
his story was of course ridiculed. Two years 
later the farmer and his family saw the same 
thing, and they too were thought to be suffering 
from hallucinations. At midsummer, 1745, they 
invited a large party to view the same scene, 
and they all saw an army with carriages on the 
top of the fell. On going next day to look for 
the footprints none could be found. Eventually 
it came out that the Jacobite Army had been 
marching that evening away to the north, and it 
was supposed that their figures had been re- 
flected by some transparent vapour. A similar 
mirage was seen on Helvellyn on the eve of the 
battle of Marston Moor. 

Mention has already been made of the church 
by the shore, which was used as a hiding place for 
contraband liquor. In the later days of the 
illicit whisky trading, two very famous char- 
acters carried on the business in the Lakes. One 
was ‘‘ Whisky ”’ Walker, of Watendlath, the other 
‘‘TLanty’’ Slee, of Langdale and Tilberthwaite. 
Walker was initiated in the working of a still 
by a Scotch pedlar, and Slee was Walker’s pupil. 
Walker was never caught by the Revenue Officers, 
whereas the latter managed to ‘‘ land’ Slee. 
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Walker’s most narrow escape occurred when the 
Cockermouth Otterhounds hunted a drag up 
Watendlath Beck. The line led them to a steep 
ghyll behind the smuggler’s house, and there some 
of the field discovered the still. They promptly 
helped themselves, not wisely but too well, with 
the result that they were found lying drunk 
all the way from Barrow House to Keswick. 
The authorities got to hear of it, and planned a 
taid for the following day. Walker was from 
home on the day of the hunt at a sheep-clipping 
at Wythburn, but on hearing the news he at once 
took his departure, and during the night he and 
his family worked like beavers, and removed all 
signs of the still, sinking the paraphernalia in 
Watendlath Tarn. On the arrival of the Revenue 
Officers the next day they fully thought they had 
been hoaxed, and of course found no evidence on 
which to make a conviction. Walker eventually 
emigrated with his family to Australia. It is 
difficult to say when ‘‘ Lanty”’ Slee’s career 
came to an end, but in 1853 he was caught 
‘* red-handed,’ and fined one hundred pounds. 
The whiskey, made with large quantities of 
potato starch, was real ‘‘ hot-stuff,’”’ and anyone 
who got ‘‘ tight’’ on it was generally incapa- 
citated for several days. The dalesfolk are 
quick witted and good at repartee. Mr. J. R. 
Ball, of Little Corby, relates a story in this con- 
nection. He was on one occasion speaking of the 
size of his county Cumberland. Quick as light- 
ning came the retort, ‘‘ Aye, but if Westmorland 
were rowled oot flat wheear wad yer Cumberland 
be?” 

Mention has already been made of the woman 
‘* Mayoress’”’ at Troutbeck. Nanny, the wife 
of Jack Parker, huntsman to the Sinnington, 
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used to help her husband a lot, in the way of 
strapping his horse and gathering in hounds. 
On one occasion she was met by a lady of the 
district leading a puppy and with several couples 
following behind. The lady on expressing sur- 
prise at her job was met with the reply : ‘‘ D’ ye 
think ahs yan o’ them wimmin at sits at yam an 
leaks pretty all daay lang and diz nowt ? ” 
Dalesfolk are generally pretty closely related 
to each other, therefore a stranger has to mind his 
p’s and q’s when talking about the neighbouring 
people. An old verse expresses this : 
‘‘ It'll save ye neea sma’ trouble 
If when speakin’ ye tak care 


To whom ye speak, of whom ye speak, 
An’ hoo an’ when, an’ where.”’ 


The old homesteads, and the old customs in 
the Lakeland dales are gradually giving way to 
more modern ideas. Many of the houses have 
been so altered as to be unrecognisable. One 
thing remains, and that is the love of hunting. 
The cry of hounds is the signal to down tools and 
join in the chase, and there are few dalesmen, 
shepherds, or working-men in the fells who can 
resist it. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


S you cross the summit of Kirkstone Pass, 
A and drop down the steep descent to Hart- 
sop, or travel from Penrith via the road 
which lies parallel with Ullswater, you eventually 
reach the village of Patterdale, lying snugly 
ensconsed at the foot of the fells. A stranger 
visiting the place for the first time would hardly 
guess that situated on the outskirts of the village 
are the kennels of a pack of foxhounds, and that 
the high fells all round—including the mighty 
Helvellyn—are the happy hunting ground of a 
famous north-country pack. 

Certainly the mountainous character of the 
district hardly fits in with one’s pre-conceived idea 
of a hunting country, and as a matter of fact 
riding to hounds is out of the question, the pack 
being followed on foot. This chapter therefore 
will appeal more to the man who is genuinely fond 
of hounds and hound work, than to him who 
‘* hunts to ride.” 

Leaving the village by way of the lane which 
leads past Patterdale Hall, the residence of Mr. 
W. H. Marshall, the present Master of the pack, 
a short but somewhat steep ascent brings you into 
view of the Ullswater kennels, lying at the lower 
end of the wild and picturesque Grisedale valley. 
Here from October to the middle of May are kept 
some thirteen couples of hounds, whose business 
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itis to account for the stout hill-foxes, a plentiful 
supply of which is to be found on the neighbour- 
ing fells. The pack serves a dual purpose, ie., 
to keep down foxes in the interests of the flock- 
masters, and to provide sport for local hunting 
people. 

A big hill-fox, one of the kind described by an 
eminent naturalist as ‘‘ fierce as a tiger, long as 
a hay-band, and with an admirable cast of 
features like the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
can do a lot of damage amongst the lambs in 
spring, when there is a family of cubs to feed. 
Hence the Ullswater are in great demand during 
the Spring season, and they account for many a 
May fox. Hounds are kennelled early in the 
year, but in summer they are sent out to walk 
on the fell tarms, a couple or two generally going 
to augment one or other of the neighbouring otter 
hound packs ; for many of them can give quite 
as good an account of themselves when hunting 
the ‘‘ sly goose-footed prowler’’ as they do when 
in pursuit of their legitimate quarry. 

A visit to the Ullswater kennels, in the company 
of Joe Bowman, the veteran huntsman, who has 
carried the horn since 1879, is an education in 
itself ; for what Joe with his long experience of 
hounds and foxes does not know about fell hunting 
is not worth knowing. As hounds come down 
off the sleeping bench, and parade in the kennel 
yard a hunting man from the Shires may be for- 
given if he shows some surprise at the type on 
which he is setting eyes for the first time. They 
are a very different stamp from that to which he 
has been accustomed in the low country. 

To begin with, hounds are light built, and 
hare-footed, otherwise they could not travel at 
speed over their rough country ; they are light- 
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coloured as well, or they would not be easily seen 
at a distance against a dark background of 
heather or rock. Added to the above they 
possess capital noses—for they hunt the drag of 
their fox in the old-fashioned way—and they 
give any amount of tongue. The latter quality 
is very desirable in hill-hounds, for when they get 
far out of sight they can still be heard. _ Self- 
reliance is also one of their qualifications, for being 
on foot the huntsman can seldom be with them 
at a check, and they must therefore put things 
right for themselves. 

A peculiarity of these fell hounds is that they 
do not break up their foxes. They are content 
to kill, and let it go at that. Perhaps this is 
just as well, otherwise there would be few trophies 
collected, seeing that huntsman and field are 
afoot, and often do not reach the spot until long 
after a fox has been rolled over. As an example 
of ‘‘ hounds for countries,’ the Ullswater are an 
object lesson, for their average of foxes killed each 
season is thirty brace or over, truly a wonderful 
record considering the mountainous nature of their 
country and the difficulties under which both 
hounds and huntsman have to work. 

The pack was founded in 1873 by the amal- 
gamation of two old local packs, the Baldhowe 
and the Patterdale. Mr. J. E. Hasell was Master 
from 1880 to 1910, in which latter year the present 
Master, Mr. W. H. Marshall, took over the reins 
of office. The country, which lies in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, adjoins the Blencathra on the 
North-west, and the Coniston Hunt on the South. 

As may be imagined in a wild mountainous 
region, the foxes are tough and hard to kill. 
During the war they increased tremendously in 
the fell country, and though the huntsmen of the 
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five Lakeland packs did their best to keep them 
within reasonable bounds, they were severely 
handicapped by the absence of many regular 
followers, who are of great assistance when hounds 
are out. 

Although the average hill-fox to-day is not 
exactly ‘“‘ as fierce as a tiger, and long as a 
hayband,”’ some hefty specimens are brought to 
hand every season, and weights of 181b. and rojb. 
are still by no means uncommon. ‘The heaviest 
fox killed by the Ullswater was one of 23)b., 
accounted for on Cross Fell. This fox measured 
4ft 4in. long, and had 4in. of white on the end of 
its brush. 

In the old days, foxes were much fewer on the 
fells than they are now, and blank days were not 
at all unusual. Which reminds me of the yarn 
concerning the old sportsman, who when asked 
what were the three most enjoyable things on 
earth, replied, ‘‘ A good day with hounds,” pause, 
‘* A bad day with hounds,” further consideration, 
then ‘* Damn it all sir, a blank day with hounds.”’ 

Joe Bowman has told the writer that in his 
younger days a total of six and a half or seven 
brace of foxes for the season was accounted good; 
now as noted, Joe annually kills his thirty brace 
or more. The so-called ‘‘ greyhound ’”’ foxes, 
once common on the fells, were not a distinct 
variety, but being indigenous to the hills, and un- 
contaminated with foreign blood, they were more 
protectively coloured than their present day 
descendants. They were big, lean foxes, grey of 
jacket, and always in hard condition. _ Big, 
greyish foxes are still sometimes accounted for, 
but the real old ‘‘ greyhound” sort are now 
chiefly to be seen reposing under glass cases in 
the fell-head farm houses. With the gradual 
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importation of foreign and other foxes into 
countries adjoining the fells proper, the true hill- 
breed has been contaminated, until to-day there 
are more red foxes than grey-jacketted ones, and 
weights are more often under than over 16 ib. In 
the old days, with fewer foxes, long runs often 
took place, and hounds usually killed or ran to 
ground the fox with which they started. Now- 
however, with a much heavier stock of foxes, 
hounds are apt to change, or the pack gets split 
up when several foxes are afoot. Sometimes a 
single hound gets away with a fox ‘‘ on his own,”’ 
and every one of the Lakeland packs has a hound 
or hounds which have accounted for foxes single- 
handed. This tends to show of what stuff our 
Fell hounds are made; for in order to find, hunt 
and kill a fox ‘‘ on his own,’ a hound must 
possess nose, pace, drive, stamina, and self- 
reliance to a marked degree. 

In the Ullswater country—and the same in 
other countries hunted by the fell packs—earth- 
stopping is impossible. Cairns and rocky earths 
—known locally as ‘‘ borrans ’’—are everywhere 
scattered about the hill sides, and a fox if he is so 
minded can get in almost anywhere. To the 
credit of the breed be it said however, they seldom 
do so until hard pressed by hounds. Under such 
conditions, terriers are of course a necessary ad- 
junct to the pack. Joe Bowman, the huntsman, 
always has a few couples of real good working 
terriers, ‘‘ hard bitten’’ customers which he 
can rely on to bolt a fox, or make an end of him 
underground if he refuses to face the open. These 
terriers of the ‘‘ Patterdale breed’ have a good 
deal of Bedlington blood in them, and weigh from 
14ib. to 161b. Joe likes them a bit “* on the leg” 
so that they can surmount the ledges under- 
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ground, and thus reach their fox without getting 
unduly punished ; and at the same time they can 
travel over any sort of rough ground without 
tiring during the course of a long run. “Their 
ears are better too if dropped close to their heads, 
so that they can afford less temptation for a fox 
to ‘‘ take hold.” 

To see sport with the Ullswater hounds one has 
to be in hard condition, for the hills run up to a 
height of 3,000 ft. and over, and the ground has 
sometimes to be covered at a pretty fast pace. 
Having unkennelled their fox far up the fell side, 
hounds at once leave the field far behind, and one 
then has to make for the nearest point from which 
a view of the chase is likely to be obtained. A 
knowledge of the country and the run of the foxes 
is naturally a great help, and a stranger will 
therefore be wise to attach himself to some local 
hunter who knows the district. 

There are times, however, more particularly 
at the beginning of the season in October, when 
many a run can be viewed without stirring far 
from the level of the dales. 

There is no regular cub hunting, but in October 
there are plenty of well grown cubs about, and as 
these usually know little country, and therefore 
do not run far, they provide entertainment for 
those who through age or infirmity cannot tackle 
the high ground. The covert known as Low- 
wood, on the hill-side above Brotherswater, has 
been the scene of many a scurry with the cubs, 
and from the fields below it is possible to see all 
that goes on. At that time of year too, the 
weather is usually fine, but later in the season one 
experiences all sorts of climatic conditions, in- 
cluding mist, rain, and snow. In April and May, 
early morning meets are the rule, to enable hounds 
to be out before the dew is dried up by the sun. 
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The present huntsman of the pack, Joe Bow- 
man, has carried the horn since 1879, and is still 
hale and hearty. He comes of a long line of 
hunting ancestors, many of whom have been 
huntsmen, and he himself began following hounds 
as a boy at school often ‘‘ playing truant ”’ in order 
to have a day’s sport. It is not every hunts- 
man’s gift to be as good in kennel as he is in the 
field, but without undue flattery it may be said 
that Joe ‘‘ kills his foxes in the kennels”’ and 
handles his hounds in the field equally well. He 
is ably assisted by Braithwaite Wilson, the 
whipper-in, a ‘‘ lish’? and active traveller, who 
gets over the rough country in a marvellous 
manner. Owing to his abilities in this respect, 
he has received the nickname of ‘‘ The Flying 
Whip.” 

There is no pageantry about sport with the 
Ullswater. The huntsman is the only man who 
wears a scarlet coat, the field being clad in any- 
thing from knickerbockers to corduroys. If 
you are fond of hounds and hound work however, 
and love sport for sport’s sake, then I advise you 
to have a week or two on the fells with the Ulls- 
water and Joe Bowman, and if you don’t repeat 
the visit after your first experience, I shall be 
very much surprised. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


T one time with many packs the killing 

A of a May fox formed a fitting wind-up to 

the season. Nowadays, however, hunting 

comes to an end much earlier, particularly during 

a forward spring, the late sport being confined 

to a few packs in Wales, the West Country, and 
the North. 

In a wild, provincial country it is nearly always 
possible to arrange for a few meets in May, and 
in some districts it is compulsory to do so, in order 
to account for lamb-worrying foxes. Farmers 
are long-suffering and willing to overlook minor 
depredations, but when a fox or foxes take to 
killing lambs the hounds are in immediate re- 
quest. While late spring hunting entails early 
rising, which may not sound attractive to folk 
accustomed to eleven o’clock meets, it pays to be 
at the scene of operations before the sun has had 
time to dispel the dew. This is particularly 
applicable where hounds hunt the drag, and work 
up to their fox before unkennelling him. This 
style of hunting is still necessarily practised on 
the Lakeland fells, where the foxes usually lie 
at a high elevation. To the lover of the out o’ 
doors, the early hours of a spring morning are the 
best of the day. Everything seems clean and 
fresh then, from the dewdrops sparkling on the 
grass to the scent of the earth and the clear blue 
of the sky above. 
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In winter is ts often a hardship to leave a warm 
bed, and breakfast by lamp-light in order to reach 
a distant meet, and you sometimes mentally 
ejaculate, “‘Is it worth it?” It is generally 
worth it, however, and so in May the preliminaries 
to a day with hounds on the hills do not daunt you, 
seeing that they can all be performed in good 
daylight. The first three or four hours are worth 
all the rest when it comes to finding and hunting 
a wily lamb-killer. Hounds soon pick up the 
overnight drag on the dew-drenched grass, and 
they can often rattle along with it and make a 
quick unkennel. 

The line may prove to be that of dog fox or 
vixen, though you cannot be sure which until 
you view your fox or judge by the route taken. 

It may sound very unorthodox to hunt the 
mother of cubs, but you have no choice if she is 
thought to be responsible for sundry losses in the 
dalemen’s flocks. Dog or vixen, one or both 
must pay the penalty of their misdeeds, and the 
price of their existence and that of their kind. 
The average vixen in May, although not in the 
best of fettle, is nevertheless quite able to run, 
and many a one beats hounds as the ground dries 
and the sun grows warmer. 

Sometimes hounds drag up to the place where 
the litter is hidden, and there then ensues some 
strenuous digging until the youngsters are cor- 
nered and brought to light. From the earth far 
up the mountain-side they are carried down to 
civilisation, a home being found for them until 
they can be eventually turned down, or sold to 
improve the stock elsewhere. 

While the vixen may be in the earth, she is 
quite as likely to be above ground not far away. 
If hounds hit off her line she may afford quite a 
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decent run, and will probably try to get to ground 
in some safe retreat if hounds don’t overhaul her 
in the open. I well remember a May hunt, in 
which it took three men all they knew to prevent 
a vixen getting to ground in a disused quarry. 
She ran the rock ledges like a cat, and almost beat 
both hounds and men, though the former event- 
ually rolled her over. Half an hour later the dog 
fox bolted from an earth in the quarry, and he 
stood up for a fast sixty minutes before hounds 
pulled him down in the open. After hounds 
left the dale there was no more lamb worrying, 
so there was little doubt that the two foxes killed 
were the culprits. 

It is often said that a dog fox will try to lead 
hounds away from the vixen when the latter is 
lying up, whereas on occasion he will do exactly 
the opposite. Towards the end of March, 1921, 
we had a very fast hunt with a dog fox, which 
eventually got to ground just in front of the 
leading hound, and later it was discovered that 
the vixen was in the same earth. When a fox 
kills a lamb the carcass of the latter is often found 
minus head and tail. This does not invariably 
happen, however, as it is not uncommon to see 
whole carcasses of lambs lying in or about a breed- 
ing earth. 

While a fox has no hesitation about eating 
carrion above ground, or digging down to the 
body of a dead sheep which has been buried, it 
prefers I think to do its own killing. In the case 
of lambs it may take one which has just died and 
is still warm, but though on the hills one sees lots 
of carcasses laid on the tops of walls, or hung 
in low thorn trees, etc., by the shepherds, I never 
remember any such carcasses having been re- 
moved by foxes. 
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In late April and May, hunting on the hills is 
a much less strenuous undertaking than in winter. 
There is no snow or ice on the rocks, and even on 
the high tops the air is often comfortably warm 
while visibility is generally good. Scent, too, 
usually serves during the early hours, and some- 
times long after the sun has begun to exert its 
power hounds can still run hard. 

Speaking of scent reminds me that I saw a 
statement the other day by awell known shooting 
man, to the effect that a setter or a pointer can 
often wind birds two hundred yards away, and 
though the scent is perfectly plain to the dog it 
cannot be detected by a human being. This 
was apropos of people often being able to smell 
a fox—or rather the place where a fox has passed— 
and yet perhaps ten couples of hounds fail to hold 
the line. In the first place I grant that the 
sense of smell, and the knowledge of differentiating 
between the body-scent and foot-scent is more 
highly developed in the pointer and setter than 
the hound, but it should be remembered that the 
two animals have for generations been worked 
along totally different lines. A setter is used to 
find stationary birds, or birds which at any rate 
are moving within a small area of ground, whereas 
a hound is expected to follow the twists and turns 
of his fox closely, and he seldom has need, in fact 
practically never requires, to wind his quarry 
at a distance. 

A man can smell a fox only when the scent 
lies high, and on a day of this kind hounds can 
seldom run because the scent is too far above 
them. When scent is low, or even ‘“‘ breast 
high” to a hound, a human being cannot detect 
it ; if he could, there wouldn’t be much need to 
use hounds. As a matter of fact, I have often 
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seen hounds on the hills wind a fox at a long 
distance. Only the other day I saw two or 
three couples wind a fox lying motionless in a 
crag, and there was no breeze blowing in their 
direction at the time. A few years ago I walked 
a puppy for a certain Hunt, and when he was 
two years old that hound could find grouse, or 
perhaps I had better say wind them, at consider- 
able distances. He was a particularly sensible 
hound, and though a grand worker at his own 
job I verily believe I could have trained him to 
be a useful gun-dog. The writer aforementioned 
says: ‘‘ Did a man ever smell a partridge or 
grouse, except when served up with bread sauce ? ”’ 
This is rather a difficult question to answer, but 
speaking personally, as one who lives in sight of a 
moor, and is constantly on it at all seasons, I 
think I have smelt grouse on more than one 
occasion. Under certain conditions of weather 
the various scents in the open are more notice- 
able than at other times, and on one occasion 
at least I am convinced I could smell grouse. I 
do not, however, state this as an undeniable fact, 
as I may have been mistaken, but I made a note 
of it at the time, and referred to it after reading 
the statements made by the aforementioned 
writer. The latter also says: ‘‘ Can birds con- 
sciously or unconsciously withhold their scent ? ”’ 
Here again one cannot give a definite answer, 
though a bird sitting close with feathers held 
tight, probably gives off little scent except from 
its breath. Anyhow, both dogs and foxes can 
find sitting partridges and pheasants, which 
seems to point to the fact that birds cannot en- 
tirely withhold their scent. 

In our Lakeland country hunting generally 
ends somewhere about the middle of May, and 
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both puppies and old hounds go out to their 
various walks, the kennels being empty during 
the summer. I suppose very few people have 
seen a fox hunted in June, but on one occasion 
I joined a huntsman on a fishing excursion to the 
hills, and he brought two couples of hounds with 
him. We made a very early start, found a fox 
directly, and eventually ran it to ground, after 
which we travelled on, and returned in the even- 
ing with a good bag of trout. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


N an ordinary enclosed hunting country, the 

| advent of snow conjures up visions of 

horses with ‘* balled”’ feet, slipping and 

slithering all over the roads, or else eating their 

heads off in the stables ; while their masters tap 

the glass, and anathematise the vagaries of our 
changeable climate. 

We who hunt on the fells, however, have no 
such misgivings, for unless the snow is very deep, 
or the crags heavily ice-bound, hounds can get 
through it all right, although following them on 
Shanks’s Pony is a more or less laborious under- 
taking. As Jorrocks says: ‘‘ ’Unting is all 
that’s worth living for. All time is lost wot is not 
spent in ’unting. It’s like the hair we breathe— 
if we ’ave it not we die’”’ ; so snow or no snow, we 
generally have a go at it. 

Hunting under such conditions, the odds are all 
in favour of the hounds, for the fox is short-legged 
in comparison, and he makes “‘ heavy weather ”’ 
of it as he ploughs through the soft white drifts. 
It is then that reynard learns to travel the wall- 
tops when the icy blast has blown them clear of 
snow, and having learnt it, he often adopts the 
same means of locomotion again, when the 
ground is bare. This running of wall-tcps is a 
trick that always slows the hounds, for scent is 
too far above them to reach it from the ground, 
the consequence is they jump up and go in single 
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file, until they reach the point where their quarry 
has again descended to terra firma. Sometimes 
a hound will race ahead if near a corner, and 
perhaps strike the line ; when the procession on 
the wall top dissolves, and away they go again 
full cry. The most dangerous time is when a 
frost comes after a slight thaw. Then, the snow- 
filled ghylls and gullies are veritable death-traps, 
with a hard, glassy surface, inclined at a steep 
angle. A slip at such a place may precipitate 
man or hound beyond recovery. More often, 
however, the snow 1s soft and damp, or soft and 
dry. In the latter case scent does not as a rule 
lie so well as in the former. In soft, wet snow 
there is often a capital scent, which, coupled with 
the bad going, lessens reynard’s chance of escape, 
Seeing that as a rule the chances are six to four 
on the fox, tt is only fair that hounds should have 
the advantage sometimes. When hunting in 
the snow there is one consolation, ie., if hounds 
run clean away from you, it is always possible to 
follow their footprints. As you toil along, the 
tale of their doings gradually unfolds. Here 
they have been bunched together, driving ahead 
like mad. There they have spread for a moment 
like a fan, only to rejoin, and continue the chase. 
Amongst the larger imprints you can sometimes 
distinguish the smaller tracks of the fox, par- 
ticularly when hounds have run a bit wide of the 
line, as often happens on a windy day. Should 
hounds descend into a dale, your field glasses will 
pick up the distant tracks, and instead of fol- 
lowing them, you can slip round the head of the 
valley, and pick them up again where hounds have 
gone out. So you go on, cutting corners, and 
dodging over towards all the likely vantage 
points, until at last you find hounds marking their 
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fox in a rocky ‘‘ Bield,’”’ and with luck, you know 
the end of the chase is then in view. In go the 
terriers, a few minutes of excited barking on their 
part ensues, then, like a shadow, a tired fox slips 
away. Hounds get a view, and pell-mell down 
the snow-clad breast they go. The fox does his 
best, but he cannot pull clear, so instead he sinks 
his teeth into the shoulder of the fleet-footed 
bitch which rolls him over, and it is Who-Whoop ! 
Sometimes a fresh fox will bolt, and away go 
hounds with their new quarry, while the terriers 
are tracking the run fox underground. If you 
stay where you are, they may bring him back, 
I have known it happen ; although the chances are 
he will seek refuge elsewhere when hounds begin 
to press him. 

In January and February, where there is one 
fox, there will generally be another, for it is the 
period known to our ancestors as “‘ clicketting ”’ 
time, when the dog fox goes in search of a vixen. 
Then you will see two lines of fox tracks running 
side by side, and sometimes jumbled together, 
but never do two foxes step exactly in one an- 
other’s footprints, leaving what appears to be a 
single line of tracks, as do the American timber 
wolves. 

At night, when the moon shines down from a 
star-lit sky, or the wind drifts the eddying snow- 
flakes, and whistles amongst the crags, you can 
hear the foxes barking and calling far up the fell- 
side. If you wander that way in the morning, 
the tale of the night’s doings will be plainly 
printed in the snow. Then is the time to study 
the habits of your quarry. You will learn more 
about foxes by following their footprints in the 
snow, than by any other method, and the same 
applies to otters, as well as other wild four-footed 
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George Chapman the Comston Huntsman calling Hounds away 
near Langdale Pikes 
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creatures. On a non-hunting day you will get 
plenty of healthy exercise by so doing, for hill- 
foxes often travel long distances at night. You 
will also probably discover hidden drains, gaps, 
smoots and the like, which you knew nothing of 
before, all of which discoveries may help you 
to account for a fox on some future occasion 
when you are hunting. 

Lots of other tracks will be met with, in ad- 
dition to those left by Reynard, but none of them 
will lead you astray, unless you happen to strike 
the footprints of a small dog. On the fells at 
any rate, these would probably be accompanied 
by the imprints of a human being, and the tracks 
of the shepherd’s collie are bigger than those of 
even a large fox. A dog spreads out his toes 
wider apart than a fox, and he generally trots, 
whereas the fox will walk for long distances. 
You may run across cat tracks, but these are 
very much rounder than reynard’s footprints, and 
they never show the marks of the claws, except 
when a cat has perhaps made a sudden spring. 
The cat’s claws are retractile, whereas those of 
the dog and fox are fixtures. A small dog, such 
as a terrier, which has a foot about the same size 
as a fox, nearly always trots sometimes on three 
legs ; and if you follow the tracks for a bit, you 
will soon discover what made them. A fox has 
his regular runways, and you will find out just 
where he leaves a wood, goes through a fence, or 
jumps a wall. He will do the same thing when he 
is hunted, so it will pay you to remember all 
these places. When he gets to the boundary 
of his own particular beat, he will generally turn 
back, though in “‘ clicketting”’ time, dog foxes 
often go far beyond such bounds. Here and 
there on a hillock, beside a post, or against a 
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bush, you will find where reynard has ‘‘ left his 
card,” and all other foxes which chance to pass 
that way will do the same. Their noses tell 
them who has gone before, for to a fox his nose 
is the same as speech and writing are to us. 

In an ordinary way, foxes are not very liable 
to accident, but where snares are set for rabbits 
a fox occasionally gets caught. He pulls the 
snare-peg up, or breaks the string, and goes 
away with the wire embedded in the flesh. The 
copper tends to induce gangrene, and the accident 
generally means the loss of a foot. If found by 
hounds, a ‘‘ three legger’”’ has little chance of 
escape. Asa rule he is mighty chary of traps, 
especially if he has been once nipped. Some- 
times he may take refuge in a drain, and if the 
latter is narrow, he may not be able to back out, 
especially if another fox or foxes come in behind 
him. In case of a sudden flood, he may quite 
likely be drowned in his underground retreat. 
The most curious accident to a fox, that I ever 
heard of, occurred in a certain Lakeland planta- 
tion. A fox was found with his neck fast be- 
tween two saplings growing close together, and 
he was quite dead. How it happened, one can 
only guess. Possibly he had attempted to jump 
through the narrow space, and had slipped down 
between ; or perhaps he had sprung at something 
and jammed his head through the opening. 

When you can’t ride, owing to deep snow, it is 
a good plan to take hounds into the big wood- 
lands, and stir the foxes up a bit, on foot. Big 
woods seldom get sufficiently hunted, and foxes, 
finding them quiet, are inclined to congregate in 
them. Anyway it exercises hounds, and they 
like it much better than monotonous road work. 

On the fells it is bad travelling in snow, and I 
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have often wished for a pair of skis, or even snow- 
shoes. In places where when the ground is bare 
you have no hesitation in walking, you may think 
twice before you tackle them in winter. Spots 
like Striding Edge on Helvellyn, and Cofa Pike, 
between Fairfield and St. Sunday Crag, look very 
different on a wild blustering winter’s afternoon 
from what they appear on a hot day at mid- 
summer. On the high tops, the wind is often 
so strong that you are forced to lie down or be 
blown off the fell, and it drives the particles of 
snow before it, which cut your face unmercifully. 
On a fine early spring day, with snow on the hills, 
and a bright sun overhead, the glare is sometimes 
acute, almost enough so to cause snow-blindness. 

Hunting on the high tops in winter, you see 
little wild life, with the exception of ravens and 
buzzards, occasional snow buntings, and perhaps 
a stoat in its white coat and black tail-tip. 
Ravens often swoop down at foxes, although I 
have never heard of them really molesting a fox. 
In the season 1920-1921, I saw two ravens circling 
round a fox on the sky-line of Pavey Ark, near 
Langdale Pikes. Hounds had disturbed him, 
and he was making off to safer quarters. 

On the fells in winter you often see very beautiful 
snow and ice effects. The snow gets blown by 
the wind sometimes till it resembles waves of the 
sea, and strikes curious shapes and patterns where 
the gale has plastered it against stone walls. On 
the crags huge icicles form and hang in festoons, 
to drop with a rattle and smash when a thaw 
commences. At such a time it is wise to keep a 
good lookout when standing beneath a crag, as 
loose stones, and sometimes huge chunks of rock, 
have a habit of breaking loose from their moorings; 
and they whiz down with a very unpleasant 
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sound, to crash on to the screes below, and go 
tolling down the fell side. A very small stone 
falling from a height is sufficient to put a man 
out of action, therefore it is as well to keep a 
Wary eye open when scrambling about. The 
views in winter are often magnificent, and those 
who imagine that the fells are only beautiful in 
summer are sadly mistaken. I have seen far 
finer effects in winter than anything summer can 
show, effects in many instances both beautiful 
and awe-inspiring. Yes, both in sunshine and 
storm, the Lake country is hard to beat, at any 
rate for those who are not afraid to tackle it in 
its ever changing moods. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


ITHIN the memory of many of the older 
inhabitants of Lakeland small packs of 


hounds were kept specially for mart- 
hunting. In local parlance and speaking gener- 
ally the term ‘‘ mart” was applied to both pine- 
marten and polecat. When differentiating be- 
tween the two, however, the pine marten was 
known as the ‘‘ sweet mart,” and the polecat as 
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the ‘‘ foul mart” or evil-smelling marten. Most 
local people shorten the polecat’s name still further 
and call it the ‘‘ foumart.” We will devote the 
first portion of this chapter to it, beginning with 
a brief description of the animal and its habits. 
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The polecat belongs to the Mustelidz and is a 
true weasel. It is a small creature: a big dog 
foumart—in the vernacular a ‘‘ hob ’’—will not 
meastire more than two feet from nose to tail-tip, 
while its weight may be about two and three- 
quarter pounds. The female is smaller still, 
and will weigh perhaps a pound less. Most 
people are familiar with the big, dark-coloured 
ferrets, known in some localities as ‘‘ fitchet ”’ 
ferrets. A wild polecat is not unlike one of these 
ferrets, being marked practically the same, but 
the coat is much darker and the animal itself is an 
altogether finer creature than the domesticated 
ferret. The colour of the polecat’s coat is dark 
brown, merging into black on the legs and under- 
parts. The muzzle is white and a band of white 
crosses the face above the eyes, while the ears 
are tipped with white. Like the American skunk, 
the foumart 1s provided with a sac beneath its 
tail from which, when annoyed, it emits a greenish 
fluid of a most repulsive odour. Anyone who has 
had dealings with a skunk will have reason to 
remember the frightful stink—there is no other 
word for it—which the pretty black and white- 
striped animal pours forth, when cornered by a 
dog or caught in a trap. We have seen a dog 
practically blinded by a charge trom a skunk’s 
‘* battery,’ and have recollections of certain of 
our own garments which had to be burnt after 
coming in contact with a few drops of the skunk’s 
defensive spray. It is only as a last resort that 
the polecat emits its odour. When first alarmed 
it arches its back and fluffs out the fur of its body 
and tail, until it looks twice its size, accompanying 
this action with a hissing sound. In a wild state 
the foumart is really a very cleanly animal, and 
in its bield, or lair, it has three apartments where 
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it sleeps, eats, and stores its food. The latter 
consists of rabbits, hedgehogs, birds, frogs, eels, 
etc. There is a story to the effect that when a 
party of hunters were digging to a foumart they 
found some live eels in the earth, which they 
promptly took to the nearest inn, and had them 
cooked for breakfast, after which they returned 
to the mart’s lair and eventually dug him out. 
The foumart’s hunting ground was usually amongst 
boggy land or heather-covered wastes. The 
animal lays up in old barns, stone heaps, and 
drains, though it is also found in earths of its 
own. Like the dog-fox, the ‘‘ hob” wanders 
considerable distances in spring, and some long 
runs have been recorded at this season of the year. 

After making exhaustive enquiries we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the polecat is now 
very rare indeed in Lakeland. We have recently 
heard of a specimen being seen locally, but it is 
safe to say that there are more pine martens than 
foumarts in the fell country to-day. Not long ago 
a gentleman sent us a polecat from Wales where 
the animals are still quite plentiful. On his 
estate the keeper secured no less than forty within 
a period of twelve months, one of which was a 
‘“ freak,’ its coat being of a brownish shade, 
something like that of apine marten. A foumart 
will work great havoc if it has access to a rabbit 
warren, and it will kill poultry as well as rats. 
The wild polecat will mate with the domesticated 
ferret, and the cross-breds prove excellent workers, 
being much quicker than ferrets, and not half so 
liable to lie up with a dead rabbit. The hybrids 
are also fertile. A friend of ours has bred polecat- 
ferrets successfully, a ‘‘ hob” being mated 
with a white ferret, the ensuing litter being all 
dark-coloured like their male parent. Most of 
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the foumarts captured in Wales are taken in the 
neighbourhood of water, for the polecat is of a 
thirsty nature, and has a partiality for frogs which 
inhabit damp places. 

The foumart is easy to trap, and it is owing to 
its unsuspicious nature that it has been exter- 
minated in many English districts where once it 
was plentiful. In France polecats are common, 
and when in that country we saw a fair number 
of specimens which had been trapped on the 
farms. The French keepers whom we met in 
Nieppe Forest told us that both martens and 
polecats were quite common there. Likewise 
near Fort Mahon on the coast we came across an 
old keeper who said that he often trapped them. 
In pre-war days large quantities of polecat skins 
from the Continent reached the London fur sales. 
In the trade polecat fur is known as fitch. Oc- 
casionally ferrets escape and lead a wild existence. 
Some of the so-called polecats reported from 
time to time are really nothing more than feral 
ferrets of the dark foumart colour. The foumart 
breeds in May or June, having from three to five 
young ones in a litter. The young are generally 
laid down in some rabbit hole, or amongst rocks 
and crevices. Being quite a good swimmer the 
polecat has no hesitation in crossing rivers. 

In the old days foumart hunting was a popular 
sport in Lakeland. At one time quite a number 
of packs of foumart hounds were in existence. 
One of the most widely known establishments 
was the Rev. Hilton Wybergh’s of Isel. Other 
packs were kept at Wigton, Aspatria, and Carlisle. 
The late Mr. James Fleming Green kept a pack at 
Grasmere with Anthony Chapman as his hunts- 
man. Otter hounds were used for hunting fou- 
marts, but the old Lancashire foumart hounds 
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were a smaller and more active type than our 
present day rough otter hounds. In the Otter 
Hunting Diary (1829-1871) of the late Mr. James 
Lomax, of Clayton Hall, there is an illustration 
of a couple of foumart hounds. Mr. Lomax 
used them in crossing with his otter hounds. 
The picture shows two rough-coated, active- 
looking hounds in full cry. An old Lakeland 
dalesman told the writer that one of the packs 
with which he hunted years ago was composed of 
quite small, rough-coated hounds, not much 
bigger than Irish terriers. About eight couples 
of hounds was the average number to a pack, 
though some authorities declared that two couples 
were really sufficient. In addition to hounds 
a couple or two of really good working terriers 
wete indispensable. The season for hunting the 
foumart extended roughly speaking from January 
to about the middle of May; March, April and 
May being the best months. Hounds met very 
early in the morning, in fact as soon as it was light 
enough to see. The scent of a foumart was 
strong, and if hounds hit off a line at once the 
pace was liable to be hot. The pack was fol- 
lowed on foot, and one had to be in something 
like training to keep in touch when hounds ran 
hard. As already mentioned the foumart was 
fond of haunting the vicinity of water, so hounds 
were generally taken to the boggy country ad- 
joining the fells, such ground as lies not far from 
Skiddaw, or that between Wigton and the Solway. 

During the hunting season the foumart was 
usually found in rocky cairns, stone drains, and 
old barns. In France the marten, called by the 
locals martre, resorts to barns in like manner. 
In Normandy the farmers tie up their hay in 
small square bundles, and stack it in the granaries, 
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and it is in the latter that the marten is often 
discovered, driven out, and shot. Apropos of 
the foumart’s habits of haunting old buildings, 
Edwards, the Scottish naturalist, relates the story 
of a fight he had with a polecat. Having lain 
down to sleep in the vault of the ruined castle of 
the Boyne, a foumart was attracted by the scent 
of a water-hen which he had in his pocket. The 
foumart attacked, and when Edwards attempted 
to drive the creature away, it renewed the assault, 
shrieking ferociously. Eventually Edwards 
gripped it with his hands and put an end to its 
further mischief by chloroforming it with the 
contents of a bottle which he used for asphyxiat- 
ing butterflies and moths. 

The foumart’s scent being strong, hounds could 
own the line long after the animal had gone. This 
often led to the pack striking the drag heelway, 
and after a long hard run the field found them- 
selves at the beginning instead of at the end of 
the hunt. On one occasion hounds hit off a drag 
directly they were unkennelled and ran it for a 
long distance after which they ran it back again, 
and marked their foumart to ground under the 
very building from which they had been released 
earlier in the morning. On another occasion a 
foumart was marked in a stone heap. The 
animal bolted—a rather unusual occurrence by 
the way—and was at once rolled over. Directly 
after, away hounds went in full cry for some four 
miles or more, and, returning on the same line, 
came straight back to the same stone heap. The 
foumart was therefore killed first and hunted 
afterwards. Occasionally hounds picked up the 
drag of a stoat, but the latter ran with many 
twists and turns whereas the line of the foumart 
was more or less straight, so that there was little 
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difficulty in telling which quarry hounds had got 
on. It was of course essential that hounds should 
mark properly, for when afoumart went to ground 
in a big earth, it was impossible to know where 
to dig unless you had one or two good marking 
hounds. 

On one occasion the Master of a certain pack ran 
his foumart to ground, and hounds marked 
steadily. On digging operations being started 
the owner of the land appeared on the scene, 


and asked, ‘‘ who was going to mend them 
dykes ?”’ The Master, feigning deafness, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Nay it isn’t train time yet!’’ The pro- 


prietor getting annoyed repeated his question, 
but the Master, putting his hand to his ear, said, 
‘* I think we’d be better for a sup 0’ rain.” ‘This 
went on until the foumart was got out, when 
hounds rolled him over after a short scurry. 
The owner of the land was as excited as anybody, 
and at once forgot his grievance. After the kill, 
the Master went back to the earth and prepared 
to mend the fence. The proprietor told him by 
signs that he need not do this. ‘‘ But,’’ said 
the Master, ‘‘ if I don’t do it who’s to mend them 
dykes?’’ Looking greatly astonished the land- 
owner exclaimed, ‘“ What, thoo’s not deaf then ? ”’ 
Explanations of course followed, and the Master 
was cordially invited to come again and have 
another hunt on some future occasion. 

It was the custom to present the foumart’s 
skin to the poorest man in the Hunt, the value of 
the pelt being half-a-crown. No doubt at times 
there was a certain amount of ‘‘ fratching”’ as 
to who was entitled to the honour. Occasionally 
very long hunts were brought off, and there are 
records of runs which lasted for seven or eight 
hours. No doubt the large number of packs 
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kept for foumart hunting had something to do 
with the eventual disappearance of the polecat 
in Lakeland, but we imagine the increase of game 
preservation rang the animal’s death knell. There 
were many local characters famous for their love 
of hunting the foumart and otter in the old days. 
One of these was a shoemaker named Kew, who 
was of rather a fractious disposition. In an old 
hunting song are the following lines : 
While Jack Dockray was fratching with Shoemaker Kew 


The otter shot off and again was in view. 
Hark forward, my lads ! 


Turning from the polecat to the pine marten 
or ‘‘ sweet mart,’ we have another animal belong- 
ing to the weasel family, although it is not a true 
weasel. Viewed at close quarters it has a de- 
cidedly foxy appearance, as it carries a bushy tail 
about a foot long. In size and weight martens 
like foxes vary considerably. An old ex-hunts- 
man of mart hounds told us that in his day, it 
was a good Lakeland marten which weighed four 
pounds. A specimen killed in Ireland in 1918, 
a female, pulled down the scales to exactly this 
weight, its length from tip of nose to tip of tail 
being two feet, seven inches. The head is broad 
and the muzzle pointed, while the ears are well 
developed ; being broad and rounded at the ends. 
The feet are large and powerful, with considerable 
fur between the toes. When descending the 
trunk of a tree the marten turns its hind feet 
outwards exactly like a squirrel. The colour of 
the coat when the latter is at its best is a rich 
sable brown with an under fur of reddish grey. 
The hairs of the outer coat are of considerable 
length and are glossy. The throat shows a 
patch of lemon or orange colour, the shade of 
which varies considerably in individuals. On 
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the Continent, the beech-marten—hardly dis- 
tinguishable from our pine marten—has a white 
or cream white throat in many instances, and this 
is usually given as one of the characteristics 
which distinguish the pine from the beech marten. 
It is, however, unreliable, for the colour is ex- 
tremely variable, the only sure means of iden- 
tification being the teeth, and the width of the 
skull. The eartips are white. The pine marten 
is also a dweller across the Channel, but its 
confrére, the beech marten, does not extend its 
range to Great Britain. Speaking of the beech 
marten reminds us of an incident that happened 
in France. 

Not far from a stream were two large concrete 
tanks, sunk level with the ground. Each held 
two or three feet of stagnant water, inhabited by 
numbers of frogsand newts. The frogs spent much 
of their time sitting about on bitsof wood which 
were floating on the surface of the water. On 
our second visit to these tanks we found the 
freshly drowned body of a beech marten in one 
of them. Apparently what had happened was 
this : The tank, some six feet deep, and not quite 
half full of water, had proved a death trap to the 
marten, which, attracted by the frogs sitting on 
the floating debris, had attempted to reach them, 
and had fallen in. None of the pieces of wood 
floating in the water were sufficiently stable to 
afford the marten a footing, so it was unable to 
spring to the top of the tank and thus had perished 
miserably. 

In the Lake District the marten’s average 
litter number appears to be three. Pine martens 
are still to be found on the fells, and we imagine 
that there are probably more of them in Lakeland 
than elsewhere. In Scotland the marten is 
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much rarer than the wild cat, while in Wales it 
is equally uncommon, whereas polecats are still 
plentiful in certain Welsh districts. The last 
Lakeland pine marten that we personally handled 
was taken in 1915. But more recently we saw 
marten tracks in the snow. By nature the 
marten is a tree dweller, but the gradual dis- 
appearance of the timber has forced it to take 
refuge on the open fells. There is a saying that 
in the Troutbeck valley, near Windermere, a 
squirrel could run from the fell head to Winder- 
mete Lake without once touching ground, so 
closely forested was the countryside; but such a 
feat is impossible to-day. The marten’s present 
home is amongst the crags and rocky earths or 
borrans which bestrew the fell sides. 

Some authorities say that the marten breeds 
twice in the year, ie., in February and June; 
but the writer cannot vouch for the truth of this 
statement. As already mentioned, three is 
the average litter number, though as many as 
seven young ones have been found in one ‘‘nest.”’ 
On the Lakeland fells the marten breeds among 
the rocks, but in woodlands it uses an old squirrel’s 
‘‘ drey’’ or the deserted nest of a crow, hawk, 
or magpie. The gait of a pine marten consists 
of a series of bounds, the space between the im- 
prints in snow often being of surprising length. 
It also affects a sort of bounding gallop, while 
its slowest pace is a walk. The tracks in snow 
may be mistaken for those of a hare, but if they 
are followed the trail sooner or later shows the 
walk and thus sets all doubts at rest, as a hare 
never walks. A marten does not run, as a ferret 
or a polecat will. In its movements the marten 
is a real ‘‘ live wire,’ which is not surprising 
wher we consider the fact that it can catch a 
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squirrel in the timber. Where it inhabits wood- 
lands it is the squirrel’s deadliest foe, and thus 
does good in keeping down those animals which 
are so destructive in young plantations. 

The marten is of course a flesh eater, but it 
also has a fondness for fruit of various kinds, as 
well as eggs. It disposes of an egg by neatly 
biting the end off and then lapping up the con- 
tents with its tongue, holding the egg meanwhile 
in its paws. The marten captured in the Lakes 
in I9I5 greedily ate small trout which were 
offered to it. | No doubt when the hill streams 
are dead low at mid-summer, it succeeds in 
catching trout in the rockbound pools. 

We have seen it stated that the marten’s 
greatest enemy is man with his guns and traps, 
but of this we are doubtful. Years ago martens 
were extremely plentiful, while foxes—the real, 
old-fashioned hill sort—were comparatively scarce. 
As the foxes increased. the martens grew less ; 
and many of the old-time dalesmen have expressed 
the opinion that the foxes were responsible for 
their disappearance. The late Tommy Dobson, 
the famous Master of the Eskdale and Ennerdale 
Fox-hounds, always said that the foxes killed 
the m artens; and he had along an wide experience 
of both animals. 

Only the other day we were discussing the same 
subject with Anthony Chapman, ex-huntsman of 
the Windermere Harriers, who, in his earlier 
years hunted a pack of mart hounds owned by 
the late Mr. John Fleming Green of Grasmere. 
He quoted an instance which came to his know- 
ledge which rather points to the truth of the 
statement. On one occasion he hunted a mart 
which eventually beat hounds and had to be left 
in an impregnable position. A day or two after, 
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happening to pass near the same spot, he found 
the tail of a marten—quite fresh—lying on the 
ground. Quick as a marten is, a fox can easily 
outstrip him on open ground; and seeing that 
reynard will kill both cats and weasels there is 
every reason to suppose that he would do the 
same with marts when opportunity offered. In 
the woodlands a marten can seek refuge in the 
timber, but when foraging at night on the open 
fells it would be at the mercy of any fox which 
chanced to strike its line and follow it up. 

The famous sable is of course a marten. In 
the forests of Northern Europe and America where 
the stoats, hares, etc., turn white in winter, the 
marten retains its dark brown coat. Living 
amongst the branches of the evergreen firs it there 
harmonises perfectly with its surroundings and 
has no necessity to change the colour of its pelage. 
Although the pine marten has a personal odour 
of its own, it cannot emit a horrible stench like 
the polecat does when alarmed. Martens thrive 
in captivity, and become very tame. A friend 
of the writer’s kept one for four years, during 
which period it was perfectly healthy and well. 
At the end of that time, however, it suddenly 
exhibited a curious penchant for biting its own 
tail. Despite all that could be done for it, it 
practically ate its brush entirely away, and then 
‘* turned up its toes.’ To all appearance it was 
in perfect health, and it 1s hard to discover a 
reason for its strange behaviour, unless over 
feeding had something to do with it. 

Martens are inimical to game, for their agility 
on the ground coupled with their climbing powers 
enables them to account for both furred and 
feathered creatures. In woodland districts the 
increase of game preservation naturally reduced 
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the stock of martens, until to-day they only 
inhabit the wildest and most out-of-the-way 
parts of the country. 

An old dalesman who lives in a part of the fell 
country where marts are still to be found assures 
the writer that he can remember the time when 
marts were regularly responsible for lamb worry- 
ing in spring. His statement is upheld by othez 
old farmers and shepherds. A marten is cer- 
tainly powerful enough to kill a lamb, and there 
seems no reason to doubt the stories one hears 
concerning the animal’s evil-doing in this respect. 
In Thompson’s ‘‘ Mammals of Ireland’”’ a case 
is quoted where in 1851 no fewer than twenty-one 
lambs were killed by a pair of martens in a couple 
of nights. Full-grown sheep have also been re- 
ported as killed by martens from time to time. 
When seizing a lamb or a hare, the marten’s 
point of attack is behind the shoulder. From 
the hole thus made it sucks the blood. A polecat 
on the other hand, kills a rabbit by biting it 
across the eyes, while the stoat and weasel seize 
their victim behind the ear. The marten is 
easily trapped, but frequently dies, even it in 


no way injured by the trap. Other animals 
of the same family resign themselves to the 
inevitable in like manner. When angry or 


excited the marten growls, chatters, and hisses. 
The Greeks and Romans domesticated the 
beech marten and used it as we do the cat to rid 
their houses of rats and mice. This was before 
the domestic cat was universally known. The 
pine marten was hunted in the same way as the 
foumart, and though the drag afforded the chief 
sport, a ‘‘ sweet mart” could stand up before 
hounds for some time in rough ground. It is 
a more active beast than the polecat, and can 
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climb with the greatest ease in crags and among 
timber. Anthony Chapman, who hunted Mr. 
Green’s hounds, told the writer that on one oc- 
casion hounds threw up, and eventually the 
marten was discovered sitting on the limb of a 
tall birch tree, looking down at his pursuers. <A 
marten has an intense dislike to smoke and 
will bolt directly the first whiff of burning grass 
or bracken reaches it. 

In Vyner’s ‘‘ Notitia Venatica ”’ it says regard- 
ing the marten, ‘‘ our forefathers were used to 
enter their hounds to him as by his running the 
thickest brakes they were taught to turn quickly 
with a scent and run in covert without skirting. 
Although in the constant habit of climbing when 
hunted he will stand sometimes for half-an-hour 
before hounds with a good scent before treeing, 
when the following method of dislodging him is 
frequently practised :—A man climbs part of the 
way up the tree and holds under him some damp 
straw or hay which is lighted, immediately on his 
perceiving the smoke he darts out of the tree and 
so great 1s his agility that he will more frequently 
than not escape through the legs of the hounds 
that stand baying at him and eagerly watching 
his descent.”’ The marten affords the best hunt 
in open country, and for this reason the sport was 
good on the Lakeland fells. A year or two ago 
the Coniston hounds marked a fox to ground and 
on the terriers being sent in a marten bolted. 
There ensued a brief scuffle, but the mart event- 
ually beat hounds in a nearby crag. The martens 
which occasionally come to hand nowadays are 
generally accounted for by shepherds’ dogs, or 
by the terriers of some hunting dalesman. 
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HE hunting man who leaves England on a 
visit to the Colonies or other countries 
abroad, naturally wonders if he will still be 

able to follow his favourite pursuit. In many 
instances he will find himself almost as well off 
in this respect as he was at home, for there are 
numbers of foreign packs which show capital 
sport. 

It would, of course, require more than one 
volume to describe all these Hunts, so we can 
but touch on the fringe of the subject in the 
space of a single chapter. Beginning with the 
United States, there are 39 or 40 American Hunts, 
the majority of which devote their attention to 
fox. Hunting has been held in more or less high 
esteem in America, particularly in the Southern 
States, for a great number of years, and some of 
the more fashionable Hunts are conducted on 
up-to-date English lines. In quite early times 
English hounds found their way to the States, 
and a number were imported from France. The 
first pack of French hounds was sent over by 
Lafayette, and to-day one still sees native-bred 
American hounds which greatly resemble the 
French breed. As far back as the Revolutionary 
War, gentlemen in the Southern States kept their 
own private packs, and though they were of the 
rough and ready sort, they seem to have enjoyed 
much good sport. 
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The old-time native-bred foxhounds were in 
all probability blood-hounds or at any rate hounds 
of that type, and it was not until the introduction 
of English and French blood that an improve- 
ment in type took place. There is still a good 
deal of controversy as to the respective merits 
of English and American-bred hounds, some 
people favouring the one and some the other. 
In the majority of recognised packs, the American 
hounds appear to find most favour, while others 
are composed of cross-breds. The Hunts which 
use English hounds are decidedly in the minority. 
Much of the country hunted in America is wilder 
and rougher than in England, with large coverts, 
and dry and rocky ground. The States of 
course cover a vast extent of territory, so that in 
addition to the extremely provincial types of 
hunting countries, there are many others emin- 
ently suited to fox-chasing. 

The methods and customs of hunting in 
America, differ considerably according to locality. 
In the South fox-hunting has always held first 
place, whereas in the East drag-hunting is fre- 
quently indulged in. In some districts a good 
deal of hunting by scratch packs is done at night, 
the field enjoying the cry of hounds rather than 
an actual view of the chase. This night hunting 
is indulged in because scenting conditions are 
then much better than during the heat of the 
day. 

The first properly organised Hunt Club in 
America to be run on English lines was inaugur- 
ated in 1877 on Long Island. Ten couples of 
hounds were imported from England, and a drag 
was run. Being then a new thing, the members 
of the Hunt were held up to ridicule and cari- 
catured in the Press, but by degrees the idea 
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took firm root, and to-day the Meadowbrook, 
started in 1881, and kennelled on Long Island, 
is the most fashionable Hunt in America. In 
addition to the recognised Hunts there are many 
scratch packs throughout the country. 

Many of these packs are followed on foot, or 
ridden to in a perfunctory manner. Very often 
several owners of hounds join forces for the day, 
and so get together a sizeable pack. <A good deal 
of competition takes place under these circum- 
stances, for individual owners are jealous of the 
reputation of their local hounds. 

In 1894 the National Fox-hunters’ Association 
was organised, with a membership extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It has done a 
great deal of good for American hounds, by start- 
ing a stud book, and organising field-trials. The 
Brunswick Hunt Club was started in 1889, annual 
trials being held at Barre, Mass. This organisa- 
tion has done much towards encouraging hound 
breeding in New England. In the South, too, 
there are many Clubs which hold field-trials, 
giving awards to the best working hounds in the 
various classes. 

It is here that English Masters would do well 
to take a leaf out of the Americans’ book. If 
annual field-trials for hounds were held in this 
country, there would be a cessation of the present 
inflated prices for hounds of show type, for in 
order to win trials in hot competition, hounds 
must be bred more for work than for intensified 
show points. If such trials ever were held we 
venture to think that the uphoilders of the Peter- 
borough stamp of hound will receive rather a 
rude awakening, when it comes to allotting the 
awatds for nose, tongue, drive, and pace. 

Some seasons ago, in pre-war days, Mr. Harry 
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Worcester Smith, then Master of the Grafton 
hounds near Worcester, Mass., brought his pack 
of American hounds over to Ireland. These 
hounds were not unlike our fell type, and looked 
like killing foxes in any sort of country. Being 
less under control than English hounds, and not 
so used to disregarding riot, they took some time 
to settle down in a strange country, and un- 
fortunately they were not long enough in Ireland 
to show what they could do. The best American 
hounds have wonderfully good noses, are self- 
reliant, persevering, give plenty of tongue, and 
are extremely fast. There are no better hounds 
to be found than the Walker breed, which is 
about the best known strain in America to-day. 
A good many English hounds have been imported 
from time to time, in order to increase the bone 
of the various American packs. Both fell hounds 
and hounds of Peterborough type have been sent 
out, the majority of American breeders much 
preferring the former, as they cross well with the 
native-bred ones. 

In the majority of American hunting countries, 
earth-stopping is not done, nor are foxes dug 
when they go to ground. For this reason the 
average of kills is not high. The American red 
fox 1s a very tough customer, and takes a tre- 
mendous lot of killing ; for he leads a purely wild 
life, with no hint of artificiality about it, and has 
any amount of stamina. 

In the wilder forest districts of the States and 
Canada, foxes are hunted by hounds to guns 
stationed on the various passes or runways. In 
Maine there is a special breed of hounds used for 
this purpose, known as the Buckfield Blues, from 
their blue mottle colour. We have often in- 
dulged in this form of fox-hunting in the dense 
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woods of Ontario, where it is impossible to kill 
foxes in the ordinary way with a pack, One 
or two steady hounds with plenty of tongue 
were employed, the foxes circling round the 
woods without going very far away. 

A good many foxes are killed in winter by 
tracking and stalking in the snow. Where the 
country is rough and there are no hounds, it is 
quite good fun. You pick up the overnight 
tracks of a fox, and follow them until you even- 
tually unkennel your quarry, or ‘‘ jump” him, 
to use the American expression. One has to use 
great care, otherwise the fox takes warning, and 
slips quietly away without offering a shot. 

When we were living in the Canadian woods, 
every good fox skin fetched a matter of $5.00, 
about {1, so there was some incentive to combine 
sport with business in the matter of pelts. We 
have shot foxes from a canoe when duck hunting 
in the marshes through which a river ran. The 
foxes used to prowl round the reed-beds and banks 
‘s the stream on the look-out for wounded wild 
owl. 

Crossing from the States into Canada, we find 
four Hunts, i.e., the Montreal, London, Ottawa, 
and Toronto. The Montreal is the oldest Hunt 
in North America, having been established in 
1826. The hounds hunt fox on two days per 
week from mid-September until stopped by frost. 
Cub-hunting begins in August. It is a country 
of small enclosures, fenced with rails and stone 
walls. There is a good deal of woodland, and 
some wire in parts. The London Hunt, estab- 
lished in 1884, at one time hunted fox in Middlesex 
county, but owing to the spread of wire they now 
run a drag. The Ottawa, established in 1906, 
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hunt fox from September to December, in Glou- 
cester township, and part of Gower and Osgood 
east of the Rideau river. The Toronto hounds 
are a drag pack, meeting two days a week in the 
vicinity of Toronto. 

In India, there are some ten or eleven packs of 
hounds which hunt jackal and fox. The Indian 
fox does not afford much sport, as it leaves little 
scent, and is very difficult to keep above ground 
for any length of time. The jackal on the other 
hand leaves a good scent and being possessed of 
great endurance will stand up well before hounds. 
He 1s a bigger animal than our English fox, but 
his brush is not to be compared with Reynard’s 

The recognised Indian Hunts of course use fox- 
hounds for chasing the jackal, but in some parts 
of the country he is coursed with grey-hounds, 
or hunted with a ‘‘ bobbery”’ pack.  Grey- 
hounds are generally too fast for jackal, but a 
good deal of sport can be had with a ‘‘ bobbery ”’ 
pack composed of hounds, terriers, and a mixture 
of other breeds. In India, the jackal is the hero 
of fable and folk-tales just as the fox is in this 
country. Like the fox too, the jackal is a 
cunning beast, and will ‘‘ play possum ”’ in order 
to save its lite. We have often seen an apparently 
dead fox get on his legs again and attempt to make 
off, and a Jackal will do the same thing. Having 
a very tough hide, hounds have difficulty in break- 
ing up a jackal, and though they may shake him 
and leave him for dead, it is no unusual thing for 
the supposedly defunct quarry to come to life 
again. 

Like the fox, the jackal has his own particular 
beat, and usually turns when he reaches the 
boundary. He is very partial to coverts, and 
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during the course of a run will try to evade 
hounds by making use of all available cover. 
Once in covert, a dead-beat jackal is not easy to 
bring to hand, for he is an adept at twisting and 
crawling about. He is harder to kill than our 
English fox, owing to his stamina, and the fact 
that hounds cannot be got into the same hard 
condition in India as they can in this country. 
Owing to the heat, hunting in India is an early 
morning sport. Most Indian packs are kept up 
to strength by annual drafts from England, and 
owing to the climate hounds require careful 
management in kennel. 

The oldest Hunts in India are the Madras, 
Ootacamund, and Peshawar Vale. The earliest 
records of the Madras hounds date back to 1776. 
The hunting countries in India vary from grass 
downlands and woodland to irrigated fields with 
ditches, and mud or stone walls. Scenting con- 
ditions of course differ as they do in this country, 
some land being better in this respect than other 
parts. 

The visitor to Australia can enjoy sport with 
three Hunts, ie., the Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Oakland. The Adelaide originally hunted carted 
deer, but now they are a drag pack. The Mel- 
bourne hunt fox in the country round the city of 
that name, and the Oakland hunt fox and hare. 
The fences in Australia consist of stiff posts and 
rails, some hedges and walls, also wire fences. 

In New Zealand there are some fourteen or 
fifteen Hunts. There are no foxes, so hares are 
hunted, with an occasional drag. The fences 
consist chiefly of wire and post and rails, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand horses are schooled 
to jump wire. In some districts there are gorse 
fences and banks. 
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Turning to Africa we find four Hunts, ie., the 
Cape, Gwelo and District (Rhodesia), Masara 
(Nairobi), and the Salisbury (Rhodesia). The 
Cape Hunt was founded in 1820. Hounds hunt 
jackal from May to September in the district 
round Durbanville. The Masara hunt jackal 
and duiker. Hounds are kennelled at Masara, 
near Nairobi. The Salisbury likewise hunt 
jackal in the district from which they take their 
name. There are no fences in the above countries, 
the going consisting chiefly of heath, grass, and 
sand, with watercourses, or bush and open veldt. 
Parts of the countries are hilly. 

One of the oldest Hunts abroad is the Royal 
Calpe, established in 1813. The hounds hunt 
fox in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, from 
November to March. ‘The going consists of 
cultivated hills, gorse and cork woods. ‘There 
are no regular fences, but some streams and open 
ditches. 

One of the best known of the foreign Hunts is 
the Roman. These hounds hunt fox in the 
Campagna Romana, within a radius of some 35 
miles of Rome. The going is practically all grass, 
with some large woodlands. The fences con- 
sist of stiff timber, and high and wide stone walls. 
A well-bred horse is necessary to negotiate the 
country. 

Another well known Hunt is the Pau. These 
hounds hunt fox three days a week within a 
radius of 25 miles of Pau. The going consists 
of gorse, bracken, small enclosures, and big banks, 
The Hunt was established in 1847. 

Probably few people realize that our French 
neighbours are a teally sport-loving people, and 
that hunting is very keenly indulged in across the 
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Channel. Just prior to the beginning of the war, 
there were some 330 packs of hounds in France 
with recognised establishments, and no doubt 
several private packs could be added to that 
number. 

Although France is a Republican country, there 
are still some hundred or more of the old nobility 
who maintain packs of hounds on their own 
estates. Much of the going is of a woodland 
nature, and the pomp and ceremony of the chase 
is still religiously kept up as in the days of old. 

French sportsmen have six recognised beasts 
of chase, 1.e., the red deer, roe deer, wolf, boar, 
fox,andhare. Some Hunts devote their attention 
solely to hare, these being in the majority. Fif- 
teen or sixteen packs hunt red deer, and about 
twice that number devote their attention to wild 
boar. Other packs hunt hare and fox, red deer 
and roe, or deer and boar alternately, while 
others hunt anything that turns up from hare 
to boar. Wolves are now scarce in France, and 
only some seven or eight packs hunt them in 
addition to other quarry. The wolf is one of the 
hardest animals in the world to run down with 
hounds in woodland country, the chase lasting 
anywhere from three to seven hours. 

French hounds have less dash and drive than 
English fox-hounds, but they are renowned for 
their nose and determination in sticking to a line. 
The fox does not of course hold the same position 
in France that it does in England, being more 
often shot than legitimately hunted. Still, it 
finds more favour in that country year by year, 
and there are some thirty or more French packs 
hunting fox in alternation with other beasts of 
chase. As most of the hunting in France is done 
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amidst extensive woodlands, it is necessary for 
hounds to throw their tongues freely. Horn 
music too is much indulged in, in order that 
followers shall be able to keep in touch with the 
chase and know what is going on. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


HILE the value of our own red rascal 
lies in the sport he affords, many of his 
relations abroad are more sought after 

for their fur. In the palmy days of trapping, 
when beaver, buffalo, and Indians were plentiful, 
the pursuit of fur-bearing animals was a hard, 
but paying business. It is so to-day in certain 
districts of America, and both white men and 
Indians annually repair to the northern trapping 
grounds. Both prospector and trapper are ever 
urged to greater exertions, the former by the lure 
of gold, the latter in the hope that he may secure 
the chief prize of the woods, ie., the skin of a 
silver fox in prime condition. 

The more common furs, such as coon, skunk, 
civet, red-fox, and the like, can be secured in 
almost any district, but the valuable furs con- 
sisting of marten, beaver, silver fox, and lynx, 
are only found in out of the way places, where 
the forest primeval is their home. The lure of 
the silver fox is strong, for a thousand dollars is, 
or perhaps I had better say was—the present 
slump in the rarer furs having brought down 
values—a very ordinary price for a good black 
fox skin. In 1907 as much as two thousand 
seven hundred and forty dollars was paid for such 
a pelt at the London fur sales. 
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Trapping is a lonely business, even when two 
men share the work. Snow lies deep on the 
ground, and under the intense cold of the northern 
winter, the trees crack like pistol shots. The 
trap line may cover a circle of from twenty to 
sixty miles, and cabins have to be built at each 
end of the route, with smaller shacks in between 
to serve as all night shelters in time of storm. 

The trapper goes scuffling over the snow on 
his webbed snowshoes, leaving behind him a 
broad trail; and where the trap line is a long one, 
he often employs a dog-team to haul his outfit 
and the furs he secures. Many prying eyes of 
the wild things follow his movements, and on his 
return journey he will often find the tracks of the 
gaunt, grey timber wolves, where they have 
followed his trail out of curiosity. With the 
coming of spring, the trapper packs his winter’s 
catch of furs, and turns his head in the direction 
of the settlements. On his arrival in civiliza- 
tion, he exchanges his catch for a goodly wad of 
‘* greenbacks,’” of which every single note has 
been hardly and honestly earned. 

Considering the hardness of the life, and the 
infrequent chance of securing the coveted silver 
fox, it is not surprising that the idea finally 
originated of breeding these rare animals in 
captivity. It eventually struck a man of the 
name of Oulton, that ‘‘ Two foxes in the pen 
were worth ten in the woods,” and so he set about 
putting his theory in practice. 

The following notes, culled from a rough diary 
which I kept in Canada, as well as from Bulletin 
No. 301, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will give the reader some idea of the 
commercial value of the fox in America. 
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The man Oulton, with his partner Dalton, had 
been professional fox hunters, and bought and 
sold tox pelts as a business. Oulton once killed 
a silver fox, the skin of which netted him one 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars. Seeing the 
possibility of domesticating such a _ valuable 
animal, he and his partner set about experiment- 
ing. They built fox-proof enclosures, and 
studied the feeding and breeding of foxes. In 
1894 they built a ranch, and stocked it with two 
pairs of silver foxes. This was the first fox- 
ranch started on a commercial basis, and the 
forerunner of what was to eventually become a 
thriving and lucrative industry. In those days, 
skins of the black fox were more valuable than 
those of the silver variety and so the firm of Oulton 
and Dalton kept their darker foxes, and gradually 
eliminated those of a lighter shade. As a result 
of his careful method of selection, they sent, in 
1910, to the London fur sales, the finest collection 
of silver fox skins which had ever appeared there. 
The twenty-five pelts averaged one thousand 
three hundred and eighty-six dollars each, the 
best specimen selling at two thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars. The ranch from 
which these fox skins came was situated on 
Prince Edward Island, a Canadian Province in the 
St. Lawrence Gulf. In the meantime other 
small fox ranches had been started in Ontario, 
Maine, Alaska, Michigan, Newfoundland, and the 
Maritime Provinces. The Prince Edward Island 
breeders intended to monopolise the business, and 
in order to keep their methods secret, they sent 
off their skins in small parcels, to distant post- 
offices, the reports of the sales being received in 
code. They agreed to sell no live silver foxes, 
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and had secured the best that there were to be 
had. 

Naturally, as the business thrived, the financial 
status of the partners improved, until it was no 
longer possible to “‘ hide their light under a 
bushel.” Friends and neighbours soon wanted 
to participate in the ‘‘ good thing,’ and when the 
results of the 1910 sales were made public, there 
was a general rush to start in such an apparently 
profitable industry. 

People with capital invested it in foxes, while 
others mortgaged their farms to enable them to 
follow suit. Others wanted foxes, taking a share 
of the sales’ profits. Prices of breeding stock 
advanced rapidly, one ranchman selling his finest 
pair of cubs for seven hundred and fiity dollars, 
and other pairs for three thousand, twelve thous- 
and, thirteen thousand, and fourteen thousand 
dollars. In the autumn of 1913, ranch-bred silver 
fox cubs six months old were selling at from 
eleven thousand to fifteen thousand dollars a pair. 

The enormous inflation of prices was main- 
tained by stock companies originally formed by 
individuals who for financial reasons were unable 
to enter the business alone. Companies were 
then formed for those who had foxes to sell. 
Dividends of from twenty to five hundred per cent. 
wete paid, the stock being sold through brokers. 
Prices of twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
dollars in the open market were capitalized in 
companies at eighteen thousand or twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Brokers and promoters found a 
means of livelihood in the industry, which natur- 
ally led to an increase of fox companies. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914, the palmy 
days of speculation came to an end. In 1916, 
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ranch bred foxes were selling at one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand dollars a pair. In 
certain territories where only foxes which have 
been kept for twelve months or more in captivity 
are allowed to be exported, prices of wild, half- 
grown silver cubs were from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred dollars each. In 1914 
silver fox skins fetched about one hundred and 
eighteen dollars each at the London fur sales, 
and there were indications that the prices would 
fall even lower. 

In the early days of the fox breeding industry 
a certain number of people came to grief over it, 
through lack of knowledge in handling their 
stock. Now that there are a large number of 
silver foxes in captivity, a steadier and more 
healthy development of the business may be ex- 
pected. In 1913, the number of fox ranches on 
Prince Edward Island was two hundred and 
seventy-seven. To-day there are ranches in 
nearly all the Canadian Provinces, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska. In 1914, the number 
of ranch-bred silver foxes on Prince Edward 
Island was two thousand six hundred. The 
value of these foxes was estimated at fifteen 
million dollars. Prices of both live foxes and 
skins are now far below their original value, and 
in the future the prices of breeding stock will bear 
a more approximate relation to the market value 
of their pelts. The following notes, culled from 
my diary of some years ago, relate to the con- 
struction of enclosures, etc., for keeping foxes 
in captivity. 

A wired-in enclosure on land similar to that in 
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which the animals are accustomed to run wild, 
will be found quite suitable. A few shrubs and 
trees are necessary for shelter, and the enclosure 
should be as secluded as possible. Wire fencing, 
with a two inch mesh, ten feet high, let into the 
ground for eighteen inches, with an over hang of 
two feet at the top, is perfectly fox-proof. In- 
side the enclosure barrels or dog-kennels are dis- 
tributed, which the foxes make full use of. Un- 
less these are supplied, the foxes dig their own 
earths, and the litters suffer in consequence. 

The average silver fox is omnivorous in his diet. 
Beetles, grasshoppers, rabbits, chickens, etc., are 
all greedily eaten; feeding a variety of food also 
lessens the expense considerably. Horse beef 
is fed at intervals, about a quarter of a pound of 
beef and a few scraps being sufficient for each 
fox per day. 

If over-fed, the foxes become fat and lazy 
and breed badly. The average weight of a silver 
fox in good condition is about ten pounds. The 
cubs are born in April and May, and average five 
to a litter, though the numbers vary from two to 
eight. Disease is rare amongst them, and they 
live peaceably together. The attendants should 
make it their entire business to look after them. 
The fur and the disposition of the foxes can be 
greatly improved by judicious breeding. 

Sufficient has been said to enable the reader 
to get some idea of the enormous value of the 
business in America to-day. Important as Rey- 
nard is from a hunting stand-point, he is of much 
greater value as a fur-bearing animal, though 
possibly few people realise his worth in this 
respect. 

The market value of fox skins of different 
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phases, depends upon the relative scarcity of the 
animal. The price of black skins fell below that 
of the silver variety, owing to the fact that 
furriers successfully imitated the former by dyeing 
ordinary red-fox skins black, and were thus able 
to put them on the market at cheap rates. 
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TWO BOOKS by RICHARD CLAPHAM—7/6 332, 


ROUGH SHOOTING, with some THE BOOK OF THE OTTER 


notes on Game Preservation 


and Vermin Extermination. 
17 Photographs from Nature. 
Introduction by the RIGHT 
HON: THE VISCOUNT 
ULLSWATER, G.C.B.. 


Punonw: ‘‘ As oonocise as it 
ia complete—I oan do no 
better than echo the conclusion 
of Lord Ullswater’s apprecia- 
tive introduction and com- 
mend this Book ‘ to all men 
who enjoy shooting.’”’ 


Tae Tims :—‘‘ A thoroughly 
good and practioal Book 
written in a rough and ready 
and readable way by a writer 
who knows all there is to know 
about his subject,”’ 


Taz SHootina Timzs :—‘‘ It 
is quite unnecessary to say 
anything concerning the 
Author’s qualifications for 
writing such a Book. To use 
the current phrase ‘ he knows 
his job,’ and after all, can 
higher praise be bestowed ? ”’ 


(For the Naturalist and Sports- 
man) 13 Photographs from 
Nature. Introduction b 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
M.O.H. 


ScottisH Country Lirz:— 
‘* The Author is one of the 
most outstanding writers on 
British Sport. Pretty well 
all that is to be known about 
the Otter and Otter-Hunting 
is to be found in these pages.”’ 
Mornine Post :—‘‘ Nothing 
is overlooked in this Book, 
which is a model of its species.”’ 
Scotsman :—‘*‘ Sure of a wel- 
come from Sportsmen.”’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘* It 
is especially about the hunting 
of the Otter and all who love 
that good sport should possess 
and study it.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND 
DRAMATIC News: ‘* The work 
of a keen Naturalist, and born 
Huntsman the Book 
leaves lovers of British Sport 
under a debt of gratitude.’ 





WOODLORE FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. (The Haunts and Habits of 
our Sporting Birds, Beasts and Fishes, together with much helpful 
information on Woodlore and Outdoor Craft). By. H. MORTIMER 


BATTEN, F.Z.S. 


Illustrated with 55 fall-page Photographs 


direct from Nature and 25 Drawings in the Text. 15/- net. 


LABRADOR. By WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT (with 75 Photographs 
from Life, and 2 Maps). Unknown Labrador and its [ndians is the 
subject matter of this book of travel. Mr. Cabot’s experiences in the 
country cover some twenty years of interior travel and thousands of 
miles of voyaging. His relations with the Indians and his ao- 
quaintance with their language has enabled him to produce an 


unusual and remarkable work. 


WILD BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 
By W. HALLIDAY, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A. (Scot). 


Sportsmen). 


15/- net. 
(A Book for Students and 


with a Foreword by GENE STRATTON-PORTER and an Intro. 
duction by W. PERCIVAL, WESTELL, F.L.8. Illustrated with 


31 Photographs direct from Nature. 


15/- net. 


FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 11 Illustrations. 
Major J. L. DICKIE. Introduction by R. B. Marston, Editor of 


the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette.” 


12/6 net, 


QUAINT ACQUAINTANCES. 7 Illustrations. By P A record of o 


life of Sport, County Society and Travel. 


12/6 net. 
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